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PREFACE 


THE  purpose  back  of  this  book  is  the  same  as 
that  set  forth  in  the  preface  to  its  predecessor. 
The  reception  given  to  that  volume  has  justified 
the  important  features  of  the  original  plan. 

I  had  accepted,  almost  as  an  axiom,  the  fact  that  "his- 
tory cannot  be  written  upon  one  scale  or  for  one  purpose 
only ;  that  the  needs  of  the  public  are  very  different  from 
those  of  the  professed  student." 

1  felt  sure  that  the  general  public  would  approve  an 
avoidance  of  "abysmal  notes,  overladen  with  trivial  details, 
and  told  with  such  portentous  long-windedness  that  only 
professional  students,  examinees,  schoolmasters  and  their 
pupils  really  master  them." 

I  had  been  influenced  by  Frederic  Harrison's  statement 
that  "our  analytic  and  microbic  Research  immensely  over- 
shadows our  co-ordinating  activity." 

I  thought  that  it  was  possible  to  write  so  that  what 
was  written  would  be  actually  read  and  easily  understood 
and  still  to  avoid  falling  into  the  quicksands  of  blunders, 
partisanship,  and  curious  delusions. 

With  such  beliefs,  and  with  a  strong  desire  to  be  clear 
and  fair  and  accurate,  this  second  volume,  like  the  first, 
has  been  written.  I  hope  that  they  who  read  it  will  find 
that  I  have  not  failed. 

The  tendencies  of  the  period  covered  by  this  volume 
seem  to  me  to  afford  a  good  example  of  the  unity  of  our 
colonial  history  which  compels  its  study  by  what  Mr. 
Sloane  well  describes  as  "transverse  sections  rather  than 

by  longitudinal  fibers."  ^*  a 

^      °  Elroy  M.  Avery 

CleveUiul,  August,  190$ 
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baiin  has  a  diameter  of  inches.  It  bean  an  inscri|idoa  "  For  the  me 
af^nict  City  Fuiib  Chwch."  It  hMfimr  mtrhi,«ae  dmtof  maker,  T. 
F.  (Thomas  Farren). 

A  more  minute  account  is  to  be  found  in  Budt's  Oiti  Plate  published  in  New 
Yoriit,  s8ll. 

Steel  Vambrace  (Arm-guard)  *  74 

Unevdicdin  ltd  at  JameMDwn  by  the  Coofedente  ftrcca  in  tfanmriqf  up 
ftfdficadoae  on  tlie  UknA  and  now  in  possesmm  of  the  Virfnia  Histoikal 
Sodtty. 

Autograph  of  Henry  Wriothesley,  Third  Earl  of 

Southampton        ......  75 

From  the  oiigbtal  in  the  Boston  Public  Utniry. 

Portrait  of  Nicholas  Ferrar  the  Younger  (1592- 

1^37)  76 

Photographed  franl  angmi  pantbl  kf  JauMi  ac  Mafddette  Calh|e, 

Cambridge,  En^and. 

Last  Page  of  the  Nicholas  Ferrar  Copy  of  the  Rec- 
or<£  of  the  Yirginia  Company  of  London       .  78 

Reproduced  from  p.  387  of  the  original  now  in  the  manuscripts  division  of 
the  Library  of  Congitat.  The  Nicholas  Ferrar  copy  of  the  records  of  the 
Viriiaii  Company  of  Loadon,  ft  vob.,  t6^  by  loji^  inchai.  Vd.  I  (}S5 
pages),  April  z8,  1619,  to  Mttf  t,  iCtt.  V«L  >  (3I7  fget).  May  SO, 
i6ax,  10  June  7,  1604. 

Near  the  lbot«f  fage  386,  rol.  x,  a  puntgnpli  begj^: — **He  likewise 
made  known  bow  much  Sir  Francis  Wptt  »-as  commended  for."  Thb 
b  continued  on  page  387  as  foUowt :  **  hk  good  service  and  noble  carriage 
of  hhnaeif  in  his  government,  and  moved  that,  seeing  the  Company  had 
cheaen  Mm  again  for  Onvcmar  ibr  duee  yean  koger,  Ouj  would  abo  coin 
rider  liow  to  supply  him  for  die  tbne  to  eeme  wMi  hb  juat  nonlber  of 

tettanta,  and  tn  recompense  him  for  the  loss  he  hath  sustained  thereby. 
**  Which  being  taken  into  considcratioo,  it  was  held  both  just  and  reason- 
abb  that  the  Compmy  tbonid  make  good  dMir  cootnct  wtak  kb,  and 
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dMfenpon,  bjr  a  gOMtal  erection  of  hutdt,  a^ced  and  ordered  that  ttgnifica-- 
tkm  ihould  be  ^ven  unto  him  of  hb  re-election ;  and  in  respect  the  Com- 
pany wanted  means  to  tend  orer  more  men  unto  him,  he  ihould  be  lupply'd 
witli  hit  fill!  anmixr  oat  of  the  Compiny't  (enano  thcfc,  and  for  to  recook- 
puNB  hb  fcfJDu  lowS)  it  wat  itlutti  to  dw  cowmfeiatiow  of  At  ^jurts^ 

court. 

"  Upon  the  like  motion  and  re^uctt  in  the  behalf  of  Mr.  George  Saadja, 
^\cMidw«  It  wot  a|Kcd  Mid  ctSutif  by  n  (ananl  owtHuii  of  haiida  (ona^ 

one  di5s<*nring),  that  those  men  which  the  Company  have  promised  to 
tend  him,  but  wanted  meam  to  uiake  it  good,  tliuuld  be  now  Ukewbe  sup- 
plycd  out  af  the  Ooai|«ll]r*t  tenants. 

**Mr.  Bull,  Treasurer  for  the  Old  Magasine,  moved  that  whercj;  Mr. 
AMerman  Johntoo  hath  four  hundred  and  odd  pounds  remaining  in  hts 
hands,  long  since  due  to  the  Magazine  adventurers,  whote  accompt,  in 
fc^oa  of  looM  diffincnoca,  idcned  to  Mr.  AUenmn  Haminenlqr 
and  Mr.  ^WMter  to  emniDe  and  aiditnla,  tliat  hr  to  ttmch  at  Mr.  ^Withcf 

hjs  gone  beyond  tea  they  would  now  therefore  appoint  some  other  In  his 
Stead,  and  the  rather  for  that  Mr.  Aldemuui  Johnson  is  tjed  to  give  an 
ticeortipt  liefiNe  Av|oit  next )  tUi  wti  ivftmod  to  the  ^nsatci^oourt  to  con* 
sider  of."  Then  comes  the  .ittestation  of  the  correctness  of  the  copy, 
ugned  by  Edward  CoUingwood,  secretary  of  the  Company  for  Virginia, 
and  Thomas  Collet,  of  dw  Middle  Tcnfk,  OtntloiiKB,  on  the  igdi  dqr 
of  June,  1634. 

Each  page  of  the  manuscript  bears  the  attesting  signature  of  "Coifing* 
wood." 

Portrait  of  Charles  V.  of  Spain    .       .  .Si 

Fmn  piMtagpapb  of  the  Titian  pottr^  «f  hin  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Pnde,  Madrid.  Kladljr  mpplied  hf  ArtburSliobMiie  Hardy,  Unittd  Sohm 
minister  to  Spain. 

Coat  of  Arms  of  Henry  Hudson  .       .       .  .82 

Rcpfoduced  in  colors  from  Read's  HiatrUsi  Jaywnj  CMctmng  Htmtj 
HmJtm  (Albany,  1866). 

No  authentic  portrait  of  Hudson  c3n  be  f )     ^,    nd  no  tBUgiimife  pottftit 
occupies  a  place  that  entitles  it  to  sperb!  i -i  -i;;  iru>n. 

First  Page  of  the  Text  of  Robert  Juet  s  Journal  of 

Hudson's  Voyage  S3 

Firet  printed  in  Purebat :  Hit  FUprhm^  ToL  3,  pp.  $81  -  ^9 ;  (  London, 
1625),  beginning  '*the  third  voyage  of  Master  Henrr  Hudson."  Juet 
was  Hudson's  clerk,  and  his  account  is  the  first  in  English  of  the  voyage. 
It  is  indeed  the  primary  "source." 

Section  of  the  Stolen  Map  of  i6lo  •  ^4 

The  original  of  this  map  it  in  the  Simancas  archives  in  Spain.  It  was 
nude  about  1610,  the  year  in  wluch  King  James  of  England  sent  over  a 
surveyor  for  diat  pnrpote.  It  it  one  of  the  earliest  extant  maps  that  show 
Maniiaitaii  Uaad.  In  tome  aeoet  muaeri  it  fouod  iia  wagr  bto  the  henda 
of  tile  SpaiHil)  ainbaitador  at  Londoii  wlio  vent  it  to  lin  monatdi  accom* 

paiued  by  3  letter  djtcd  .Vlirch  11,  161  I.  The  reproduction  herein  given 
fcOows  a  peiMnd-inJc  and  colored-chalk  copy  on  tracing-paper  in  the  New 
y«fc  PUMc  lAmf  (Laws  BuMnf). 
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Facsimile  of  the  New  Ketherland  Charter  of  1614   86,  87 

From  a  photograph  in  the  poaacssion  of  General  James  Gnat  Wiboa.  The 
original,  in  the  archive*  at  the  Hague,  a  ti}^  incbat  from  top  of  text  to 
bottom  mid^Ue  of  text;  the  paper  ii  12^  incliei  talL  An  English  transla- 
tion is  pren  fal  Nrto  Yvk  Colonial  Dotumtnti  (See  appendix,  page  430» 
title  041 ),  pp.  II,  iz ;  and  ia  Oencsd  Wilm'a  ASnv  Ytrk  (See  iffen- 
dk,  page  421,  tide  352),  p^  »l-t$«k 

An  Old  Dutch  Windmill  .....  88 
Flag  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  .  ^9 

Reproduced  in  original  colors,  from  Valentine's  Manual  for  1863.  The 
letters  "  G  W  C  "  appearing  on  iliis  tiag  and  un  the  scaI  ol  New  Amster- 
dam (shown  at  p.  146),  wrere  an  abbreviation  of  Getctrtymrdl  Wm 

InJiscbtl^CorKfiagnu  or  "Chartered  West  India  Company  " 

Dutch  West  India  Company's  House  at  Amsterdam  90 

Repndnced  **  fin  a  print  engmcd  in  17!$,*'  Bow  in  the  Kmuet  Collec- 
tion, No.  10433,  Paklk  lAmir  (icaoi  BoiMiiv)* 

Seal  of  New  Nefherland  91 

Reproduced  tirom  U  'CaUaghan't  Dtemmtntarj  Uiaorj  cj  Neto  vol. 

Fac8imileofP.Schaghen'sLetterofNovember5,i626  91  • 

Reproduced  from  photograph  kindly  loaned  by  General  James  Grant 
Wilson.  The  letter  gives  information  about  the  purchase  of  Manhattan 
Island  for  sixty  guilders,  about  twenty-four  dollars.    The  oi^giflal,  OOC  ftgt 

9"<(  inrhr'S  high,  is  in  rhr  r'lvjl  -rrhivr?  at  the  Hl^pH• 

Autograph  of  Queen  iilrzabcth     .        .        .  -95 
First  page  of  Thomas  Cartwright's  Tract  ^  ^econde 

admonition  to  the  Parliament  .  97 

Dener  wjn,  *'To  TtiomM  Caitwiight  mm  dearir  be  ■witned  the  chielMC 

place  in  bringing  Puritsii'irr  i"  FncliT-l  •hi-  dignity  of  a  developed  ?vs- 
tem."  Reproduced  troin  a  copy  in  the  iirttish  Museum.  There  it  no 
kDDWn  copy  in  America. 

Autograph  of  Robert  Browne  .  .  .  .98 
Title-page  of  Martin  Marprelate's  First  Tract       .  99 

Undated  (but  1588).    A  Ane  specimen  of  this  curious  imprint.  Repro- 
dDCe<lram«ce^rblheNc»YolltI^dfaBeUbnly  (LenoK  Bdldfa«). 

Autograph  of  Frances  (Francis)  Johnson      .       .  lOl 
Map  of  Parts  of  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  Not- 
tinghamshire, England,  showing  Scrooby  and 
Austerfield    .        .        .        .        .        .        •  103 

Brewster's  Residence  at  Scrooby    .       .       .  .104 

After  a  dmsiaf  lif  A.  M .  lUiiie.    In  Bmnaer**  dne,  the  hooie  wu 

falling  into  decay.  Professor  George  Lansing  Ravmond,  of  Princeton, 
says  that  neither  Brewstn-'s  residence  at  Scrooby  nor  Bradford's  house  at 
AwCtHMA  k  dMRfsd  fiwB  te  coHdfcion  thno  hmidnt  'Vt  thoofh 
fOBBc  tiecs  have  pown  op  loood  ibowti 
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Bradford's  Cottage  at  Auaterfidd  ....  105 

From  reproduction  from  photugnph  supplied  bf  Pntemar  Qttigt  LuHOf 

Raymond  of  Princeton.     (Sec  note  above.) 

Map  Showing  the  Pilgrim  Routes        .       .       .  106 
Facaimile  of  a  Page  from  Bradford's  PUmoth  Plan- 
tatwt  108 

The  original  n  in  the  Boston  State  House.    The  pifBI  my  •  littk in 

the  av(-rj);c  beini?  *l>out  lo^  inches  by  7  inches. 

Pilgrim  Comraemoranve  Tablet  on  House  Opposite 
Saint  Peter's  Church,  Leyden       .      .  .109 

Piem  (Itotognpb  fimidwd  bjr  Doctor  WiUhm  BUot  Griffla. 

A  Page  from  Ainsworth's  Psi^es  in  Metre  JwiprnUed 

in  the  yere  MDCX^lII  1  lO 

This  ]»ce  ihowi  Ptalnu  i  and  x  with  munc,  and  n  the  edition  ncarot  in 
fdhit  iif  linM  to  dM  fmlmfcidon  of  the  Pilgnmf ,  and  w  undoiibtBdl^ 

used  by  them  in  HolhnJ  and  at  Ne.v  Plv-nouth.    Repradwad  fioiD  Olfy 

in  the  New  Voric  Publit  Library  (JLcnox  Buildil^g). 

Autograph  of  John  Robinson      .       .       .  .111 

Rqiioiluiced  hem  Dener't  Gnifptf «riNMfiim  m  Sun  in  ht  Utirsnm, 

Autograph  of  William  Brewster  .      .      .       •  1 13 

From  the  Record  Office  at  Plymouth. 

Embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims  .114 

Photographed  from  the  origitul  painting  by  Cupc  now  lunging  in  the  Peen* 
COHidor,  Parliament  Buildings,  London.  While  ixnagiiutive  it  is  of  much 
tnterett.  Weir't  "Embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims"  in  dit  fotuodk  «f  dw 
Capitol  at  Wathiogton  k  abo  of  great  interest. 

Map  of  Cape  Cod  Harbor  116 

Based  on  dM  tfvca  kgr  Ikpciar  H.  M.  Dam  b  hk  cdkiM  of  Mo&rfi 

Map  of  Plvmoiith  Harbof  .  .  .  .  .119 
The  Piymoutii  Rock    .        ,        .        .        .        .  120 

Smith's  Map  of  New  England    .  .  .121 

From  hij  D(uriptt«n  »f  New  EngfunJ,  London,  f6i6.  This  is  the 
earliest  map  with  the  nanw  "  New  England  "  and  tlie  belt  uf  the  time. 
There  are  nine  known  iMMt  «f  the  map  which  appeared  in  various  (dMfli 
from  1616  to  1635,  no  two  of  them  alike.  Of  the  fint  issue  only  one 
copy  w  known,  and  it  is  not  in  a  good  condition ;  it  is  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library  (Prince  Collection).  This  reproduction  n  from  the  third  stattf  In 
d»  Vvir  Yoik  PhUc  lJbi$ij(Uom  Buildiiif «likb  i«  tlw fiat  lo etn- 
tifa  Snkfc**  cote  «r  anm.  tit  tut  MM^  ikift  «f  1635,  b  tht  Mmt  in 
iti  "''f^lnr'T  of  place-nomenclature. 

The  Plymouth  Rock  and  Canopy ....  lai 

From  a  photogt^h. 
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Map  Showing  the  Induui  Tribes  of  the  Nordi 
Atlantic  States  123 

n«pared  by  Mr.  Junes  Mooney  of  tbe  Bureau  of  Ametican  Ethnologr. 

Autographs  of  William  Bradford  and  Isaac  Allerton  124 
Title-page  of  the  First  Printed  Sermon  Preached  in 
New  England,  December  9,  1621,  by  Robert 
Cushman  125 

A  vcfy  nre  aai  wtrnt^ag  mttuoMti  die  Pilgrimi.    Reprodiictd  ham 
the  copy  owned  Iqr  Mr.  Edward  E.  Ay«r«f  ChicatB. 

The  Pierce  Patent  of  162 1  126 

Reproduced  from  "The  Original  Patent,"  belonging  to  the  Pilgiiin  Socieqr 
of  Plymouth,  Man.,  by  cowtMut  permiation.    (All  right*  reicnred.) 

Autograph  of  Peregrine  White     .  .  .129 

Edwsml  Winslow  (Portrait  and  Autograph)   .  .130 

The  only  authentic  likenett  of  any  of  the  Mayflower  "  Pilgrims.  From  a 
pholo|npb  tS  the  original  portnk,  painted  while  Window  wa  in  LiNMioa 
in  1651,  when  Iw  waa  liftyHWtca  yean  of  age.  It  b  now  in  tbe  pmea 
lioo  of  the  Pilgrim  Society  at  Plymouth.  The  jrttst's  name  does  not 
appear  on  tbe  caavM,  bat  it  it  prababk  that  it  was  paiated  bjr  Robot 
WaUseTt  a  cddbnMl  pottnit  aiiiK  of  Londmi. 

Swords  of  Some  Pilgrim  Fathers  ....  132 

From  the  collection  of  the  Massachuaetts  Historical  Society.  Five  of  theae 
m  modited  witb  PtyoMMitb  biatocy.  Tbe  middle  mwd  belonged  Co  Go*^ 
emor  Carver ;  tn  the  left,  n  deicending  order,  are  thoee  of  Oeneral  Jahn 

Wlnslow,  .Myles  Standish,  and  General  John  Brooks;  to  the  right,  defend- 
ing, are  tboae  of  Sir  William  Pepperell,  William  BtewKcr,  and  Colooel 

Map  Showing  the  English  Settlements  about  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  133 

Elder  Brewster's  Chest  and  Myles  Standish's  Din- 
ner-Pot  135 

From  a  photograph.    Originals  in  ponetsioa  of  tbe  Conoecticut  Histoiical 
Society. 

Small  Spinning- Wheel  .  .  •135 

Socb  M  wm  seed  bf  Puritan  maids  in  qbubif  Sax  to  be  wvkm  vd 
Ucacbed  fer  thdr  own  wcddbg  outfits. 

Autograph  of  John  Aiden  135 

Pilgrims  Going  to  Church  136 

From  photugraph  of  George  Henry  Boughton's  original  painting  of  "FHt> 
grioM  gpiog  to  Cburdi,"  paiated  in  1867.  Canvas  is  a8  bjr  S*  iacbe*  in 
mwe,    Eibibited  at  die  Royal  Academy,  London,  in  1 867.    Plirrhaml  ia 

1868  by  the  late  Robert  L.  Stuart,  and  now  No.  lox  in  Iw 
in  tlie  New  Yoflt  Public  Library  (Leoox  Building). 
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Autograph  of  Ferdinatido  Gorges  .  .  •139 

Traced  from  hii  original  autograph,  dated  1617,  in  a  copy  of  Hakhlfft 
ytyagti,  owned  by  the  New  York  I'ublic  Librar)'  (Lenox  Building). 

Map  Showing  the  Division  of  Territory  according 

to  the  Patent  of  1620  139 

Seal  of  the  Council  for  New  England  .      .      .  141 

From  a  patent  of  Janvuy  1 3,  l6s9»  at  Plymouth,  Man. 

Records  of  the  Council  for  New  England,  dated 

May  31,  1622  142 

PhuB  tbe  PubBc  Record  Office,  London,  England.    In  vol.  u.  of  Colonial 

Title-page  of  Alexander's  and  Descr^tioH  of 

New-  England        ......  144 

Photographed  from  the  original  in  the  New  York  Public  Library  ^Lenox 
Building). 

Fort  Rock  of  Pemaquid  145 

From  a  recent  photograph. 

Autograph  of  Richard  Vines        ....  145 

fvam  •  deed     Kkluid  VIbm  ti»  John  WMei^Jvut  50, 1637  (O. S.), « 

reproduced  in  Z7«(MH«»/tfr)'  Hr^r-ryf  lAe  State  cf  Mjt'ne,  vol.  3,  o(>p.  p.  ro7. 

Title-page  of  Gorges's  America  Painted  to  the  Life  146 

Photographed  from  the  origiiul  in  the  New  York  Fublk  Library  (Lenox 
BuUding). 

Portrait  of  John  Endecott  I49 

From  the  Mis-^achusctts  Historical  Society's  portrait. 

Title-page  of  Higginson's  New-Englands  Plantation  155 

BtJtlding). 

Puritan  Costumes  1 57 

Sliowinf  As  4wh1  Bods  cf  dMH  cf  s  PmAhi       nd  woom  it  dio 

M  js^chuaeni      fceimm     ymn  1610  and  1640. 

John  Winthrop's  Crest  161 

Rcfvoduced  in  colon  m  deKribcd  in  Vcmont't  Amtrita  HirtUiait  phte  xvii. 
\infrn  I  Sf>et  vincit  tkranam.     [Hope  comjuen  poiW.J 

Autograph  of  Thomas  Dudley  .  .  .  .161 
Title-page  of  the  Original  Printed  Farewell  Address 

of  Winthrop  and  his  Fellow  Passengers  .  .162 

Only  three  copies  are  known.    Reproduced  ftom  die  voff  ia  the  |ohD 

Carter  Brmvn  Library,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Winthrop's  "  Stone  Pott,  tipped  and  covert  with  a 
Silver  Lydd"  163 

Pre*ented  to  John  Winthrop's  fiither  by  his  lister,  Lady  Mildmay,  and 
brao|hc  CO  Bomm  in  1630  Iqr  John  Winduop.   It  ii  ^ght  iocbet 
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■•  k iildU,  labeled  "  A  stone  Pott  tipped  and  covered  with  a  Silver  Lydd." 
On  the  lid  a  a  (juaint  engraving  ut  Adam  and  Eve  and  the  tempting 
•erpent  in  the  apple-tree.    The  pot  ia  now  in  the  paMMiaa  ef  tlw  AoNiW 

can  Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester,  Maaiachusetts. 

Map  of  the  Country  about  Boston  in  1630  .  .164 
Map  Showing  the  Part  of  Boston  first  Settled  .  1 65 
John  Winthrop*s  Cup  167 

In  die  collection  of  ancient  cooununkm  plate  owned  by  the  First  Church 
of  Boilm  i«  dm  ffnhowfd  cn^  *'the  gift  of  Goranor  Jo?  Wmtbfoip  t» 
y*  i*Cfaiifeb."  Ithiij^iMbahigh. 

Autograph  of  Maigaret,  John  Winthop's  Third  Wife  1 69 

Daughter  of  Sir  John  Tyndal,  Knight  of  Great  MipfaMd,  Enoty  In^ttui, 

Autograph  of  William  Claiborne  .  .  .  •  171 
Saint  Luke's  Church  174 

BoOt  b  163*  at  SmitUeM,  Ide  of  Wiglic  Omntjr,  VfaigMH  ttd  idD 

standing.     Recently  "  rritorrd."     See  Ttjre  BcAe  ( iS^}  of  AaOcklNB 
for  the  Frc»er«adoa  of  Virginia  Anti4]Uftiei,  p.  1 1 . 

Jamestown  Church  Restored  .  .  .  .176 
Vil^nia  Costumes  .       .  -^77 

A  femkman  ptanter  asd  his  wife  in  thdr  otdinaiy  costumes  of  the  tinu 

Portrait  of  Charles  I.  of  England  «  .  .178 

From  a  painting      St  Peter  Lely,  alter  Vio^ke,  Dradco,  QmnUKOf, 

Portrait  of  Oliver  Cromwell  .       .       .       .  .181 

Fiwn  a  painting  by  Riofcot  Walker,  Uiiiri  palace,  Florence,  Italy. 

Tide  -page  of  Leah  -ami  Raehel^  at,  the  Two  FrmtfuU 

Sisters  Virpma^  and  Maryland  .       .  1 8a 

Thu  work  b  very  rare.    Reproduced  fiwn  copy  in  tiw  Jolm  Carter  Btowii 

Library  at  Providence,  R.  I. 

Map  of  Part  of  Colonial  Virginia  .  .  •  .186 
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SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  CHRONOLOGY 
OLD  STYLB  AND  NEW  STYLE 


THE  student  of  American  colonial  history  of  the 
seventeenth  century  is  likely  to  be  frequently 
perplexed  by  a  confusion  (and  sometimes  by  an 
apparent  contradiction)  of  dates  unless  he  understands 
and  keeps  in  mind  the  differences  between  the  "old  style" 
and  the  "new  style"  calendars.  I  he  ordinary  year  rep- 
resents the  mean  time  required  for  the  earth  to  pass  over 
its  orbit  around  the  sun.  This  passage  requires  365 
days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  46+  seconds.  As  only  whole 
days  can  be  counted  in  measuring  the  ordinary  or  civil 
year,  the  fractional  parts  of  the  day  make  a  difference 
between  the  civil  and  the  solar  periods.  To  remedy  this 
difference  and  to  secure  uniformity  in  time-reckoning, 
Julius  Cesar  decreed  (B.  C.  46)  that  the  year  shouul 
consbt  of  365  days  and  six  hours,  that  the  six  hours 
should  be  disregarded  for  three  successive  years,  and  that 
an  entire  day  should  be  added  to  every  fourth  year, 
rhis  day  is  called  the  intercalary  day  and  the  year  to 
which  it  is  added  is  called  the  bissextile  or  leap  year. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Julian  calendar.  Dates  reck- 
oned according  to  the  Julian  calendar  are  called  *'old 
style/'  abbreviated  to  O.  S.  The  old  style  is  still  used 
in  the  Russian  Empire. 

But  the  addition  of  the  intercalary  day  made  the  aver- 
age Julian  year  a  little  more  than  eleven  minutes  longer 
than  the  solar  year  and,  by  1582,  the  cumulative  error  of 
the  calendar  was  about  ten  days.  In  the  year  325,  the 
council  of  Nice,  the  first  of  the  ecumenical  councils 
of  the  Christian  church,  had  determined  when  Easter 
should  be  observed.    In  1582,  all  fixed  ecclesiastical 
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otMervances  were  falling  ten  days  behind  their  proper 
seasons.  To  correct  this  error  and  to  remove  the  con- 
sequent confusion,  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  decre("d  rhnr  the 
fifth  day  of  October,  1582,  should  be  called  the  hftccnth. 
This  suppression  of  ten  days  restored  the  vernai  ei^uinox 
to  the  twenty-first  of  March,  the  date  on  which  it 
occurred  at  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice,  and  thus 
brought  into  their  proper  seasons  the  fixed  festivals  of 
of  the  church.  To  guard  against  future  errors,  it  was 
decreed  that  years  ending  with  two  ciphers  should  not 
be  leap  years  except  when  the  number  is  an  exact  mul- 
tiple of  400.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Gregorian  cal- 
endar, die  error  of  which  is  only  one  da^  in  about  five 
thousand  years.    Dates  reckoned  according  to  the  Gre- 

forian  calendar  are  called  "new  style,"  abbreviated  to 
J.  S.  From  1582  to  T700,  the  difference  between  the 
old  style  and  the  new  was  ten  days.  The  year  1 700 
being  a  leap  year  in  the  Julian  calendar  and  a  common 
year  in  the  Gregorian  calendar,  the  two  styles  differed,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  by  eleven  davs.  In  similar  man- 
ner, the  year  1800  again  increased  the  difierence,  so  that 
in  the  nineteenth  century  the  two  styles  were  twelve  days 
apart.  For  the  present  century  and  the  twenty-first,  the 
difference  between  the  two  styles  will  be  thirteen  days. 

Most  Catholic  countries  adopted  the  Gregorian  calen- 
dar soon  after  it  was  established.  Great  Britain,  however, 
continued  to  use  the  Julian  calendar  until  1752.  At  that 
time,  the  dates  of  the  Julian  calendar  were  eleven  days 
behind  the  dates  of  the  Gregorian  calendar.  To  secure 
uniformity  in  dates  and  time-reckonings,  the  British  par- 
liament decreed  that  eleven  days  should  be  stricken  from 
the  calendar  and  that  the  day  following  the  second  day  of 
September,  1752,  should  be  called  the  fourteenth.  Fnor 
to  this  time,  the  official  English  year  began  on  the  twenty- 
fifiji  of  March,  Lady  Day  or  Annunciation,  so-called  from 
the  common  belief  that  the  incarnation  of  Christ  was 
announced  to  the  Virgin  Marv  hy  the  angel  Gabriel  on 
that  day  (Luke,  i,  26-^8).  in  reckoning  the  months, 
March  was  called  the  first  and  February  the  tweltth. 
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Sq>tember,  October,  November,  and  December  thus  hav- 
ing  the  numerical  rank  indicated  by  their  names.  At  the 
time  of  the  correction  of  the  British  calendar  in  1752,  the 

beginning  of  the  official  year  was  changed  from  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  March  to  the  first  of  January  to  conform  to  the 
common  usage  of  the  greater  part  of  Christendom  —  a 
change  that  had  been  partly  anticipated  by  writing  dates 
from  the  first  of  January  to  the  twenty-fourth  of  March 
inclusive  as  follows:  January  8, 1704-05  or  January  8, 
i70|w  As  usual,  English  law  was  conformed  to  English 
custom. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  diversity  of  common  usage, 
Alexander  Brown  tells  us  that  a  document  written  on  the 
sixteenth  of  March,  16 12,  according  to  our  new  style, 
would  have  been  dated  by  an  Englishman,  March  6, 
161 1 ;  by  a  Spaniard,  March  16,  161 2;  by  a  Dutchman, 
March  ,  1 6^.  To  indicate  accurately  for  twendtHJi  cen- 
tury readers  the  date  of  a  seventeenth  century  document, 
without  contradicting  the  testimony  of  the  document 
itself,  the  date  is  nowadays  often  expressed  in  both  old 
style  and  new  st^le  terms,  as  just  indicated,  or  by  some 
similar  system  or  double  notation. 

According  to  their  English  time-reckoning,  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  first  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock,  on  the  eleventh 
of  December,  1620.  But  the  sun,  then  at  its  winter 
solstice,  showed  the  true  date  to  be  the  twenty-first  of 
December,  in  other  words,  the  error  of  the  Julian  cal- 
endar at  that  time  was  ten  days.  When,  in  the  following 
century,  the  old  style  gave  way  for  the  new,  the  error 
was  ekven  days  and  it  was  easy  to  make  the  mistake  of 
correcting  all  old  dates  by  the  addition  of  eleven  days. 
Consequently,  to  this  day,  "  P'orcfathers'  Day"  is  often 
celebrated  on  the  twenty-second  of  December  instead  of 
the  twenty-first. 


SOME    EUROPEAN  RULERS 
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England 

1603-  1625    James  I. 

( House  of 

1625—1649    Charles  I. 

(HottK  of  Stuait) 

1649— 16$3  Ftfluoncnt 

( Commonwealth) 

1653-  1658     Oliver  Cromwell 
1658—1659    Richard  Cromwell 

■  659—1660    Parlumentan'  and 
military  government 

1 660  —  1 685    Charles  II. 

(H«.»«fta«t) 

Sweden 

1604-  161 1    Ctwrki  IX. 
1611-1632   Guatam  Adolphu 

1632-1654  Christina 

1654—  1660    Charles  X. 

(OnriNOMttfu) 


France 
1 589- 1610  Heiii7lV. 
t6io- 1643   hum  XIII. 
1643-1715   Loon  XIV. 

Spain 
1598-1621  FUlipIII. 
1621-1665  FlulvIV. 

The  United  Provinces  of 
the  Netherlands 

At  the  divition  of  the  empire  of  Chirln 
v.,  tbe  goTeromm  of  the  Nctheriaadt 
PM  FUBp  II.  «f  Spain.  TIm 
I  iwak  lad  tjr  tbMitt  iMlicr  bad 


tfieti  widdf  in  dw  Nctberiaiidi  and 

Philip  II.  rf solved  to  root  out  the  hwesjr. 
War  l>c-gan  in  I  566.  In  1  579,  the  seven 
norhcrn  provinces,  Holland,  Zealand, 
Utrecht,  Fiicsbad,  Groointm,  Ontfmd, 
and  GeMerland  entered  into  unioo.  In 
1609,  Spain  agreed  to  a  twelve  years' 
truce.  In  1648,  by  the  treaty  of  Wctt- 
phalia,  Spain  formally  adcnowMged  die 
independence  i  f  t'  l  United  Province*^ 
aa  iadepeiKicncc  that  iud  been  ttubboraly 
nrin^BcdlbriMwlf aavcBif feaia.  The 

chief  magiitrate  was  the  scidholJer.  The 
legbktive  assembly  was  the  states-general. 

1587-1625  Maurice 

(  Prince  of  Orange^ 

1625-1647    Frederick  Henry 

(Prince  of  Orange,  Stadholder) 

1647-1650    WiBbm  II. 

(Prince  of  Orange,  Stadholder) 
In  165O1  die  srariholdmhip  waa  ma- 
pended  and  die  InfltMBce  of  die  ftatet- 
general  lai^cly  diwppcarcd  T]  <■  r^  i- 
hoMcfship  waa  not  restored  until  167a. 
The  chief  polidcal  power  of  dse  Unhad 
Provinces  passed  to  the  provvncial  estates 
of  HoUand  which  was  composed  paitly 
of  Mllca  and  pafdy  of  dc^Mloief  tbe 
towns — a  commrTr>:\l  nristncracy.  In 
other  words,  the  domination  of  a  person 
gave  way  to  tbe  domination  of  a  province. 
So  completely  did  the  provincial  eKates, 
under  tbe  title  of  "Their  High  Mighti- 
nesses," eaercise  the  supreme  power  of 
the  republic  that,  by  1660,  ••Holland" 
was,  in  English  usage,  practkrily  synoof^ 
mous  with  ••The  United  Provinces." 
The  minister  of  the  estates  of  HoUand 


waa  kaovm  la  dto  gmnd 
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Second  chuttr  of  Vkiinh  iiBMl 

1(10.  Delaware  Bay  entered  by  Lord  Delavraie,  (VfCflBOr  Of  Vbfiflik 

1(14.        Manbattu  Island  settled  by  the  Dutch. 

John  Smidi  ophra  the  oomc  fran  P>iMfcifiq»  Mfir  to        Cod  lod  fint 

names  the  country  New  England. 

1620.  The  Sanding  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Pljmootfa, 

1621.  Grant  to  Mason  aod  Gorges. 

tM.        Peter  M ioait  pwcfaeM  die  Idhnd  of  hbahtHtm  tar  iboiit  the  t^fMkM  of 
twenty-four  doUan. 

1629.  Mason  and  Gorges  divide  their  grant  Into  New  HaropiluR  i 

1630.  The  Puritan  Colony  begun  at  Massachusetts  Bay. 
t6)a.       Meiyland  chiitev  gnnted  to  Iioid  BiWiiioiw« 
16-54.         Maryland  trtrlrd  it  Saint  Marys. 
1635.        Copnccticut  tetded  by  cmiyami  from  Mumihimm. 
t^'t,        Harrard  College  iboaded. 

Roger  Willianii  be^o*  Rlwde  Uand. 

1637.  The  Pequot  War. 

1638.  New  Haven  Colony  founded. 
Swedet  under  Peter  Miiinit  lint  eeldie  ia  Deknmn. 

l()9.         Connecticut  frames  the  first  writtett  <fllilliCllliaa  in  . 
1641.        New  Haven  Colony  otganiied. 

New  England  CooMciadoa  orgHiiaed. 

Ttw  Nanagantes  Paleac. 
1644.         The  Providence  Plantations  Parent. 
1649.         The  Maryland  "Toleration  Act." 
t6s»-si.    Bildili  **VtripAm  Actt." 

1655.  The  Swedes  on  the  Delawan  an c<MM|tteredbftIie  Dutch uder  I 

1656.  The  Qualceis  cxpetitd  from 
1 66  a.         Connecticut  charter  granted. 
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CHAPTER  1 


CHAM  PLAIN      AND      NEW  FRANCE 


WE  have  already  studied  the  efforts  and  failures  1600 
of  Cartier  and  others  to  establish  a  New  France  1635 
in  the  Saint  Lawrence  country,  and  traced  the 
tragic  story  of  the  Huguenots  at  Port  Royal  and  on  the 
River  of  May.  Although  both  Catholic  and  Protestant 
had  failed,  Frenchmen  continued  to  visit  the  new  lands. 
In  1578,  there  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  French  fishing 
vessels  off  Newfoundland,  and  temporary  settlements  at 
Anticosti  and  at  other  points  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  Gulf. 
In  1 590  came  the  battle  that  gave  peace  to  France. 

Hurrah  !  Hurrah  *    A  single  field  hath  turned  the  chance  of  war, 
Humh  !  Hurrah  !  for  Ivry  and  Henry  of  Navarre. 

Henry  IV.  proclaimed  a  general  pardon  and  the  purpose  1^94 
of  founding  a  French  empire  in  America  was  renewed. 

In  1598,  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche  obtained  from  the  La  Roche 
French  king  a  commission  that  authorized  him  to  under- 
take almost  anything  and  made  him  lieutenant-general 
in  the  countries  of  Canada,  Hochelaga,  Newfoundland, 
Labrador,  and  adjacent  lands  that  included  Maine  and 
Nova  Scotia.  In  that  year,  he  sailed  with  a  ship-load  of 
convicts.  As  his  navigator  became  confused  in  the  fogs  and 
the  marquis  wished  to  go  ahead  to  discover  a  mainland  site, 
the  wretched  forty  were  landed  on  Sable  Island,  ninety 
miles  southeast  of  Cape  Canso;  they  were  soon  worse  off 
than  they  had  been  in  their  dungeons.  From  various  causes, 
La  Roche  was  unable  to  return  to  the  island  and  made  his 
way  back  across  the  ocean — an  apparent  desertion.  In 
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France,  he  was  so  unfortunate  that  he  had  to  abandon  his 
enterprise  in  America.  A  few  years  later,  the  survivors  of 
the  little  colony  were  taken  back  to  France  and  pardoned. 
Pontgrave  In  the  year  1600,  Francois  Grave,  sieur  du  Pont 
(usually  called  Pontgrave),  a  merchant  mariner  of  Saint 
Malo  who  had  already  sailed  up  the  Saint  Lawrence  as 
far  as  Three  Rivers,  associated  with  himself  Pierre  Chau- 
vin,  a  rich  merchant  who  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  king, 
and  Pierre  du  Guast,  a  wealthy  Huguenot  better  known 
to  history  as  the  Sieur  de  Monts.  With  the  approval 
of  the  king,  the  partners  outfitted  four  vessels,  embarked 
with  about  a  hundred  men, crossed  the  ocean,  and  ascended 
the  Saint  Lawrence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay  where 
a  storehouse  was  built,  the  beginning  of  the  settlement  of 
Tadoussac.  Leaving  sixteen  men,  most  of  whom  died 
in  the  following  winter,  the  party  returned  to  France. 
The  profitable  traflic  was  kept  up  until  the  end  of  1602, 


Map  Illustrating  the  Period  of  Champlain  (With  map  of  the  Huron  country  in  corner) 


soon  after  which  Chauvin  died  and  his  privileges  were 

given  to  another. 
De  Chastei  and     The  beneficiary  of  Chauvin's  death  was  Aymar  de 
champUin     Chastcs,  the  governor  of  Dieppe.    In  command  of  two 
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?i  pro- 


September  lo, 
i6o} 


ships  provided  by  De  Chastes  and  his  partners,  Pontgrave  March  ij, 
sailed  from  Honfleur;  with  him  went  Samuel  de  Cham-  '^"^ 
plain,  the  most  conspicuous  character  in  the  early  history 
ot  Canada.  Although  little  more  than  thirty  years  of  age, 
Champlain  had  served  in  the  army  and  had  visited  the 
West  Indies  and  made  good  use  of  his  opportunity  to 
study  and  record  the  doings  of  the  Spaniards.  In  New 
France  he  was  to  carry  out  |||pippmppp|pmpnp|HppH 
upon   a   larger  scale  the  '    "   -•  -    — ^^V.'"^ 

enterprises    projected  by 
Jacques  Cartier.    He  ex- 
amined anew  the  shores  of 
the  Saint  Lawrence  to  the 
Lachine  rapids,  surveyed 
the  lower  Saguenay,  traf- 
ficked with  the  Indians, 
won  their  friendship,  and 
returned  to  France  where 
he  heard  of  the  death  of 
De  Chastes.  Champlain's 
account  of  his  voyage, 
made  by  virtue  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  geographer 
to  the  king,  reawakened 
public  interest  and  gave  a 
tresh  impetus  to  business 
enterprise.    It  was  the 
earliest  printed  account  of 
New  France. 

Before  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  Sieur  de  Monts 
>fcas  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  Acadia  with  viceregal  November  8, 
powers  and  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade.  This  term,  '^"^ 
Acadia,  is  one  of  the  most  indefinite  of  historical  geog- 
raphy, but  the  letters  patent  granted  to  De  Monts 
included  all  of  America  from  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia 
to  the  northern  end  of  Nova  Scotia  (40°  to  46°  north 
latitude).  Of  De  Monts's  one  hundred  and  twenty 
men,  several  were  noblemen,  some  were  soldiers,  and 


SAVVAGES, 

O  V. 

VOYAGE  DE  SAM V EL 

.     C>UMrLAIK,PE  BaOVAGE, 

faic  ch  la  Fringe  nouucOe, 
I'm  mil  fix  cens  trott: 

CONTINANT 

id  Oimut, £l(0» <)<  '    T   T.:r  i.-r-.    •  *  '  j!  .*• 

tvmnittitatxr. 

Dt  b  coA(4'Aiu<iic4a  tmtiqM  Voa  jr  «  Jcrioaao. 
in,  kdcfltifirariunatt  ;t:i  -  r-N"  V).  -.  li  tiffozt 


A    P  A  R  I  ^. 

hcaci'iaccn  liCavi4ar«b«t.>>  ik>^ Itl-jt. 


De  Monti  &nd 
Title-page  of  Champlain's  Dtt  Stix~fagei,  1604  Acadia 
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two-thirds  were   colonists;    "gentlemen,  artisans,  and 
Poutrincourt    Vagabonds."    Among  them  was  Baron  Jean  de  Poutrin- 


rapher  to  the  king.  In  their  small,  well-laden  ships,  they 
sailed  from  France  in  April,  1604,  and  reached  Acadia 
in  May.  Pontgrave  went  at  once  into  the  fur  trade 
and  Champlain  as  promptly  began  his  work  as  explorer 
and  geographer.  In  June,  the  ships  were  anchored  at 
Port  Royal,  now  called  Annapolis,  on  the  western  coast 
of  Nova  Scotia.  The  beautiful  harbor  pleased  the  Sieur 
de  Poutrincourt  who  obtained  permission  to  establish 
himself  there.  De  Monts  sailed  around  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
and  began  a  settlement  on  the  rocky  islet  known  as 
Dochet  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Croix  River, 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Maine.  At  this  time  there  was 
no  P'nglish  settlement  in  America. 
A  Coast  Survey  Champlain  spent  three  summers  in  a  survey  of  the 
coast  from  the  eastern  end  of  Nova  Scotia  to  the  south- 
ern shores  of  Massachusetts.  The  intervening  winters 
were  employed  in  making  local  maps  and  a  general  chart. 
While  Champlain  was  thus  studying  the  New  England 
coast  in  the  interest  of  France,  Captain  John  Smith  (robust 
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English  name)  was  exploring  the 
Chesapeake  to  find  an  easy  pas- 
sage to  the  western  sea.  Mean- 
time, scurvy  and  winter  rigors 
had  laid  heavy  hands  upon  the 
little  settlement  at  the  mouth  of 


vne  tfeue 


Clumplain's  Maji  of  I'  nt  K  'V.ii  and  ot  K'irt 

(  Tht  Mtf  ;  A,  ibr  Srillcmrnt ;  B.  Cardrn  C,  Koad  ;  D,  lilaad  ;  E,  Moulh  of  River ;  F,  Corn- 
6cliJ*;  G,tbc  Firat  Mill;  H,  Road  conitructril  bv  Lhamptain. 

TAf  h'tri :  A,  Workingmen't  Uwrlling  ;  B,  Plairorm  for  L'annon  ;  1),  Kciidence  of  Champlain  ; 
C,  Forge  i  F,  Palitadc  i  C,  BakehouM ;  H,  Kilchenj  K,  Ccmelcrjr  i  L,  Rireri  M,  Moatj  N, 
Keiideocc  of  Oc  Mooia;  O,  bbip'a  Storeliouae. ) 

the  Saint  Croix  and  the  colony  was  transferred  to  the  less 
exposed  Port  Royal.  De  Monts  returned  to  France, 
whence,  in  May,  1607,       announced  the  revocation  of 

hispatentand 
recalled  the 
exped  ition. 
The  colonists  Acadia 
were  back  at 
Sairtt  Malo 
by  October. 
A  year  later, 

Dochct  (Saint  Croix)  Iiland  f Showing  by  dottfd  lin«  old  coatt-      ^    ?  ,  C 

line  and  tettlement  of  De  Monts  and  Champlain )  tailurein 


Aban- 
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Acadia  was 
closely  imitated 
by  the  English 
Pop  ham  col- 
ony in  Maine. 
Poutrincourt 
returned  to 
Port  Royal  in 
1610;  the  de- 
serted houses 
were  r  e  o  c  c  u  - 
pied  but  Aca- 
dia did  not 
prosper, 


Cbmphin's  Map  of  PfjmMmth  Htriiar 

In  1 613,  the  notorious  Captain  Samuel  Argall 

from  Virginia  broke  up 
the  settlement  at  Mount 
Desert,  destroyed  the 

buildings  at  Saint  Croix 
and  at  Port  Royal,  killed 
the  cattle,  and  loaded  his 
three  ships  with  plunder. 

In  January,  1608,  the 
French  king  renewed  De 
Monts's  monopoly  of  the 
fur  trade  for  a  year  on 
condition  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  pene- 
trate further  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  continent — 
there  were  lingering  hopes 
of  finding  the  coveted  way 
to  India.  The  command 
of  two  ships  was  given  to 
P(jntgrave  and  Champlain 
was  made  lieutenant-cov- 
ernor.  They  sailed  from 
Honfleur  in  April;  in 
early  June,  both  were  at 
Montmorency  Falb  Tadoussac,  the  anchorage 
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the  foundations  of  Quebec,  juiy  3,  t6oS 


and  trading  station  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay. 
Knowing  the  dangers  of  navigating  the  Saint  Lawrence 
above  that  point,  Champlain  here  built  a  shallop  in 
which,  at  the  end  of  June,  he  continued  his  exploration. 
A  few  miles  beyond  the  "feathery  confusion"  to  which 
five  years  before  he  had  given  the  name  of  Montmorency, 
he  approached  a  rocky  promontory  between  the  Saint  Quebec 
Lawrence  and  the  Saint  Charles,  a  small  stream  flowing 
from  the  northwest. 

And  such  a  site  whereon  to  plant  the  tree 
Of  rising  empire  !     Holds  this  varied  world 
Nu  peer  to  its  majestic  beauty. 

Hemmed  in  between  the  cliff  in  the  rear  and  the  mag- 
nificent basin  into  which  both  rivers  flow  was  a  strip  of 
fertile  land  covered  with  a  luxurious  growth  of  trees. 
On  this  narrow  plain,  1  where  is  now  the  Champlain 
market,  Champlain  laid 
and  hoisted  the  French 
flag  over  the  first  perma- 
nent French  settlement 
in  America.  There  were 
then  a  few  Spaniards  at 
Saint  Augustine  and  a  few 
Englishmen  at  James- 
town. 

On  the  eighteenth  of 
September,  Pontgrave 
sailed  for  France.  The 
horrors  of  the  winter  for  i| 
the  little  colony  that  he 
lett  behind  were  too  sickening  for  recital.  Before  he  Famine 
returned  with  provisions  and  men  in  the  following  June,  1609 
twenty  of  the  men  were  dead  and  half  of  the  other  eight 
were  broken  in  health.  In  that  fearful  winter,  Champlain 
heard  from  the  Indians  around  Quebec  of  the  beauty  of 
a  lake  that  lay  between  them  and  the  country  of  the 
Iroquois,  and  promised  that  if  they  would  lead  him  in  an 
exploration  in  that  direction  he  would  fight  against  their 
enemies  if  any  were  encountered. 


Champlain's  Flag,  1604 
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Champlain  and  The  Indian  population  that  Cartier  had  found  at 
th*  Qpebec  and  Montreal  had  disappeared  and  others,  widely 

difierent  in  language  and  customs,  had  taken  their  place. 

Champlain's  new  colony  was  planted  among  the  Montag- 

nais,  an  Algonquian  tribe.  Further  toward  the  setting 
sun  was  the  country  of  the  Hurons,  a  tribe  of  Iroquoian 
stock  but  now  the  special  objects  of  Iroquoian  enmity. 
Aa  the  Hurons  were  his  friends  Champlain  made  their 
enemies  his  enemies.  In  1609,  he  and  two  French 
arquebuners  went  upon  the  war-path  with  an  expedition 
of  Huron  and  Algonquian  tribes  against  the  Five  Nations 
of  northern  New  York.  Here,  as  ever,  we  find  History 
leaning  heavily  on  the  arm  of  her  sister.  From  the 
Saint  Lawrence  to  New  York  Bay  extends  a  deep  valley, 
through  half  of  which  the  waters  flow  northward,  while 
the  Hudson  beautifies  the  lower  half.  From  this  time 
on,  this  natural  open  way  plays  an  important  part  in 
American  history.  Champlain  ascended  the  Sore!  or 
Richelifu  River  and,  in  the  country  between  the  (Jreen 
Mountains  and  the  Adirondacks,  discovered  the  lake  that 
is  the  most  beautiful  monument  to  his  memory.  Near 

the  site  of  Ticonderoga,  on  the 
jdy  30, 1609       j    \        ^  borders  of  the  lake  they  met  the 

Iroquois  with  three  chiefe  lead- 
ing. The  allies  advanced,  and 
when  within  a  few  hundred  feet 
of  the  enemy,  opened  their  ranks 
to  allow  Champlain  to  pass  to  the 
front.  His  arquebus  or  short 
musket  was  loaded  with  four 
balls  and  he  took  careful  aim. 
Two  of  the  chieftains  fell  to  rise 
no  more  and  another  of  the 
enemy  was  badly  wounded. 
When  one  of  Champlain's 
French  companions  fired  a  sec- 
ond shot,  the  Iroquois  turned  in 
flight.  After  the  gathering  of  their  booty  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  customary  dance,  the  victors  floated 


An  Iroquoii  Wanior 

(PUMB  Imm  of  MaiMWMim  aimMirat 
•t  Moatrcal) 
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down  the  kke  on  their  homeirard  voyage.  Champlain 
was  not  able  to  prevent  the  usual  treatment  of  the  pris- 
oners of  war.  He  had  ingratiated  himself  with  his  dusky 


CfaunpUB't  Defint  of  the  Itoqnob 


neighbors  and  won  the  long-enduring  enmity  ot  the  ablest 
warriors  of  the  Indian  race.  The  surprise  caused  by 
Champlain's  arquebus  soon  vanished.   The  season  had 

not  passed  before  Henry  Hudson  cast  anchor  within  Sandy  Dutch  RiMliy 
Hook,  ascended  the  river  that  bears  his  name,  and  thus 
opened  the  wav  for  the  fifty  years*  rivalry  that  the  Dutch 
maintained  against  both  French  and  English.  The  Dutch 
sold  guns  to  the  Mohawks  and  the  course  of  Indian  war- 
fiire  was  materially  changed  thereby.  The  French  were 
not  slow  to  follow  the  example  and,  in  the  end,  did  more 
than  any  other  European  people  to  train  their  red  allies 
to  military  skill. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Ouebec,  Champlain  went  to  The  iro^uab 
France  and  submitted  to  the  king  an  account  of  his  adven-  '^«*"** 
tares.   The  following  spring  found  him  and  Pontgrave  April  »6, 1610 
once  more  in  Canada  with  firesh  supplies.    As  the  estab- 
lishment at  Quebec  was  a  private  enterprise,  the  com- 
mercial supervision  of  which  rested  upon  Pontgrave, 
Champlain  had  abundant  opportunitv  for  exploration  and 
adventure.  In  June,  16 10, he  set  out  with  the  Indian  allies 
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to  seek  again  the  camp  of  the  Iroquois.  The  attack  was 
successful,  not  an  Iroquois  escaped.    It  was  the  second  of 

a  series  of  lessons  by  which  "  French  and  Indian  "  were 


dmmihtB'tAtlKkflii  dw  Inqaob  Port 


made  a  dream  of  dread  and  a  vision  of  horror.  Retbmine 
with  the  allies  from  the  destruction  of  the  Iroquois  fort  and 

the  annihilation  of  its  garrison,  Champlain  began  the  prac- 
tice of  keeping  young  Frenchmen  in  the  homes  of  the 
Indians  to  learn  their  language  and  the  countless  details 
of  their  life.  It  is  probable  that  the  "young  lad"  sent 
DraK  among  the  Hurons  for  this  purpose  was  Etienne  (Stephen) 
Brule.  At  the  same  time  an  Indian  was  sent  over  sea. 
Both  representatives  became  interpreters.  In  August, 
Champlain  sailed  for  France  where  he  arrived  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  September.  Meanwhile,  Ravaillac  had 
killed  the  king  and  robbed  the  Huguenots  of  their  pro- 
tector. For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  New  France  again  was 
doomed. 

French  tad  About  this  time,  Jesuit  priests  arrived  and  began  their 
Jjjj"       efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the  natives.    The  religion 

of  the  French  was  very  different  from  the  fanaticism 
of  the  Spaniards.  1  he  I'renchmen  made  the  Indian 
welcome  in  their  homes  and  married  Indian  wives  with 
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stately  ceremonial  of  the  church.  As  Colonel  T.  W. 
Higginson  has  pointed  out,  their  officers  taught  the 
Indian  how  to  fight,  their  priests  taught  him  how  to  die; 
they  won  his  heart  by  the  same  allurements  that  make 
the  Paris  of  today  the  Mecca  of  the  world,  a  joyous  out- 
door life  and  an  unequaled  cookery.  The  story  is  on 
record  of  a  dying  Indian  convert  who  asked  if  he  might  . 
expect  the  heavenly  pastry  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
French.  A  few  decades  later,  Frontenac,  the  courtly 
governor-general  of  Canada,  did  not  disdain  to  lead  in 
the  war-dance,  followed  by  stripped  and  painted  braves 
with  demoniac  motion  and  "shouting  like  men  possessed." 
Imagination  defiantly  rebels  when  we  try  to  repeat  the 
picture  with  De  Soto  or  Myles  Standish  in  the  center. 
Parkman  says  that  Spanish  civilization  crushed  the  Indian; 
English  civilization  scorned  and  neglected  him  ;  French 
civilization  embraced  and  cherished  him. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  France,  Champlain  was  mar-  ReorganiMtion 
ried.  The  dower  of  his  bride  enabled  him  to  take  a  December  30, 
personal  interest 
in  the  commer- 
cial features  of  1 
his  colony-  In 
161 1 ,  he  made  a 
brief  visit  to  the 
Saint  Lawrence. 
Near  the  site  of 
Montreal  and 
with  an  eye  on 
prospective 
profits,  he  met 
his  Indian  allies 
with  whom  he 
exchanged  the 
hostages  given 
the  year  before 
and  bartered  for 

furs.  He  heard  of  the  great  western  lakes  and,  at  the  end 
of  summer,  returned  to  France.    For  the  remainder  of 
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The  Fort  at  Quebec 

( B,  Dorecote  i  C.Workmen'i  Lodging!  ind  Armory;  D,  Lr>(l(in^i 
for  Mrcbanlcf ;  E,  Dial;  F,  Blacktmitb'i  Shop  and  Workmen  f 
Lodginiii  G,  Gallerini  H,  Champlain'i  Rr*idcncci  I,  Gate  and 
Urawbridgr;  L,  Walk;  M,  Moai ;  N,  Platform  for  Cannon  i  O, 
Garden  ;  U,  Vacant  Space  ;  R,  Saint  Lawrence  River.) 
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that  year  and  all  of  the  next,  he  was  occupied  with  the 
details  of  the  reoi^nization  of  rhc  company  thar  con- 
trolled the  enterprise.    De  Monts  withdrew  all  interest, 

No*etnberi3,  new  letters  patent  were  issued,  the  Prince  of  Conde 
became  the  viceroy  or  presiding  officer,  and,  in  the  fol- 

Miy  7,      lowing  year,  Champlain  returned  to  Quebec. 

visuii*tDeMk  A  year  or  two  before,  Champlain  had  sent  Nicholas 
de  Vignau  to  spend  the  winter  among  the  Algonlcins. 
Vignau  proved  to  be  something!;  of  a  romancer  and 
reported  that  he  had  gone  up  the  Ottawa  River  to  a  lake 
which  by  another  outlet  led  him  to  the  shores  of  a  salt 
sea  where  he  had  seen  the  wreck  of  an  English  ship. 
Wasting  little  time  in  preparation,  Champlain  and  hb 
companions  (including  Vignau)  paddled  or  poled  their 
canoes  up  the  Ottawa  for  more  tnan  two  hundred  miles. 
At  the  village  where  Vignau  had  spent  his  winter  '.nd 
beyond  which  he  had  never  gone,  Champlain  asis^cai  fur 
an  escort  to  the  salt  sea.  i  he  deceit  was  quickly  ex- 
posed and  Champlain  and  his  party  returned  with  eighty 
Indian  canoes  on  their  way  to  the  annual  barter  at  Mon- 
treal. He  sailed  from  Tadoussac  on  the  eighth  of  July 
and  arrived  at  Saint  Malo  on  rhc  rwcnty-sixth  of  August, 
1613.  The  vear  16 14  he  spent  in  France,  strength- 
ening the  cf)mpany  of  merchants,  and  jtlannrng  for  the 
success  of  the  colony  and  the  conversion  ot  the  Indians. 

The  Rccdiet     Champlain  sailed  again  from  France  in  a  vessel  com- 

Apraa4  161  s  "i^id^ci  by  Pontgravc  and  accompanied  by  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries, Recollects  of  the  Franciscan  order.  The  ship 
was  at  Quebec  in  Mav,  a  chapel  was  quickly  built,  ana, 
on  the  htteenth  of  June,  the  priests  celebrated  their  tirst 
mass.  Jean  d'Olbeau  prouiptiy  began  a  mission  among 
the  Montagnais  and  Joseph  le  Caron  was  soon  on  his  way 
to  the  Hurons.  Having  strengthened  his  alliance  with 
the  Saint  Lawrence  Indians,  Champlain  ascended  the 

juir,  i«is  Ottawa,  followed  the  bed  of  the  post-glacial  channel  to 
Lake  Nipissing,  and  bvthe  French  River  entered  Georgian 
Bay.  At  the  Huron  viHages,  he  found  Le  Caron  and 
heard  that  the  Andastes  Indians,  who  lived  beyond  the 
Iroquois  country ^  might  be  induced  to  join  in  an  attack  on 
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the  formidable  confederacy.  He  therefore  sent  his  inter- 
preter to  the  Andastes  villages.    Brule  made  the  trip  in 

safety  but  failed  to  bring  up  expected  reinforcements. 
North  of  the  great  lake,  Champlain's  force  increased,  the  The  Huron  and 
barbarian  warriors  coming  in  from  every  direction.  Accord-  a^"*""** 
ing  to  one  account,  they  crossed  Lake  Simcoe  in  their  bark 
canoes,  made  a  short  portage  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
Trent  River,  and  by  its  zigzag  channel  floated  into  Lake 
Ontario.  Passing  from  island  to  island  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  lake  they  landed  in  what  is  now  New  York  and  set  out 
overland  to  attack  the  encmv.  On  the  tenth  of  October, 
they  found  the  palisaded  village  at  Lake  Onondaga.  This 
niiie  fortification,  the  exact  locality  of  which  has  been  much 
discussed,  successfully  resisted  the  Indian  allies, Champlain, 
and  his  firearms.  After  repeated  assaults  and  a  siege  of 
several  days,  the  assailants  abandoned  the  enterprise  and 
retreated  ignominiously  from  the  Iroquois  country.  Cham- 
plain was  wounded  and  spent  the  following  winter  with 
the  Hurons  studying  their  character  and  habits.  Having 
retraced  his  circuitous  route,  he  arrived  again  at  Quebec,  juiy  n,  i6t6 
after  an  absence  of  nearly  a  year.  He  soon  returned  to 
France. 

Champlain  made  frequent  visits  to  Canada  where,  in  Bruie  s 
1 6 1 8,  he  again  met  Brule.  When  Brule  and  the  Andastes  i^-'p'"""*"' 
approached  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Iroquois  in 
1615,  they  heard  that 
Champlain  and  the  Hu- 
rons had  come  and  gone, 
and  made  a  prompt  retreat. 
Alter  passing  the  winter 
with  the  Andastes,  Brule 
went  down  the  Susque- 
hanna to  Chesapeake  Bay. 
It  is  thought  tnat  he  was  _ 

the  first  European  to  enter      A«or-pi»  of  ch«»pto  »4  hb  wHe  Hatee  B<»iie 

what  IS   now  known  as 

Pennsylvania  and  that  he  subsequently  pushed  his  explo- 
rations westward  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  In  1 6 1 y , 
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A  Feeble 
Colony 


February  15, 
|6>S 


Champlain  obtained  a  license  to  print  a  new  book.  His 
drawings  were  engraved  and  helped  to  make  the  publication 
a  commercial  success.  In  1620,  the  duke  of  Montmorency 
became  viceroy  of  the  company  and  renewed  Champlain's 
commission.  Champlain  soon  returned  to  Quebec  accom- 
panied by  his  wife.  The  French  occupancy  of  Canada 
continued  to  be  of  a  purely  mercantile  character  and  the 
population  was  scarcely  ever  more  than  a  few  score. 
Under  thoroughly  discouraging  conditions,  Champlain 
did  the  best  that  any  man  could  do.  After  nearly  four 
Augu«,  1624  years  of  such  experience,  he  and  his  wife  left  Quebec  for 
France.  The  duke  of  Montmorency  sold  his  viceroyalty 
to  the  duke  of  Ventadour  and  Champlain  was  commis- 
sioned as  the  new  viceroy's  representative.  In  June, 
1625,  Charles  Lalemant,  Jean  de  Brebeuf,  Enemond 
Masse,  and  two  other  Jesuit  missionaries  appeared  at 
Quebec  and,  amid  the  dissensions  that  their  coming 
created,  began  their  historic  labors.  The  next  winter  was 
one  of  famine;  in  the  following  summer  Champlain 
returned.  Quebec  was  a  successful  trading-post  and  an 
unsuccessful  colony. 

A  new  spirit  was  now  dominating  and  animating  France. 
Cardinal  Richelieu  dissolved  the  old  Canadian  company 
and  organized  "  La  Compagnie  de  la  Nouvelle  France," 

better  known  as 
the  Company  of 
the  Hundred  As- 
sociates. Their 
empire  was  mod- 
estly described  as 
"  New  France  or 
Canada  from 
Florida  to  the 
iJArctic  Circle, 

Triple  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  from  NcW  Found- 

land  as  far  west  as  they  might  carry  the  Gallic  name." 
Canada  needed  colonists,  but  Henry  IV.  was  dead  and 
Canada  was  not  to  be  a  harbor  for  Protestants.  Hence- 
forth, the  Calvinist  was  to  be  excluded  from  New  France 


July  5,  1636 


Richelieu  in 
Power 
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■v^Tth  a  rigor  like  that  with  which,  cenfjries  later,  an 
alleged  "yellow  peril"  was  turned  back  trom  the  doors 
of  the  great  republic.  The  new  charter  was  approved 
by  Richelieu  in  camp  before  Rochelle,  the  last  of  the  April  29, 1617 
Hoffaenot  strongholds,  and  by  the  new  king  in  the  follow- 
ing May.  By  this  time.  Frenchmen  had  begun  to  turn  to 
their  over-sea  dominions  with  an  imajginative  hope  "  that 
the  continent  of  promise  would  renew  in  France  the  glories 
that  were  Greece  and  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome."  in 
April,  1628,  a  fleet  with  emigrants  and  stores  and  artillery 
sailed  under  command  of  Claude  de  Roquemont  for 
Quebec.  The  eighteen  transports  were  under  convoy  of 
four  armed  vessels  and  safely  entered  the  Saint  Lawrence. 

At  this  time,  the  Dutch  had  a  prosperous  colony  at  AdrnMicMte 
the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  and  the  English  were  daily 
growing  stronger  at  V'irginia,  Plymouth,  and  Massachu- 
setts Bay.  The  fresh  vi^or  of  the  French  on  the  Saint 
Lawrence  awakened  the  jealousy  of  their  hereditary  foe. 
Several  years  earlier  than  this  the  coundl  for  New  sepMnbcrio, 
England  had  granted  to  Sir  William  Alexander  the 
temtorv  east  of  the  Saint  Croix  River,  from  the  Saint 
Lawrence  to  the  sea.  The  patent  was  subsequently 
confirmed  by  King  James  "to  he  holden  of  us  from  our 
kingdom  of  Scotland  as  a  part  thereof."  This  New 
Soodand  or  Nova  Scoda  had  been  included  in  the  patent 
of  1603  Rranted  by  the  French  king  to  De  Monts. 
Between  the  lines  of  the  English  jpatent,  the  French 
easily  read  the  En^rHsh  purpose.  England  having  de- 
clared war  against  France,  an  English  armed  fleet  was 
sent  against  Quebec.  The  chief  supporters  of  the 
enterprise  were  Sir  William  Alexander  and  a  Derbyshire 
gendeman  by  the  name  of  Kirke.  The  fur  trade  was 
tempting  and  Canada  was  to  be  conquered  as  a  specula- 
don.  David,  the  half-French  son  of  Kirke  of  Derby- 
shire, was  made  admiral  of  the  fleet  and  took  with  him 
letters  ot  marque  trom  the  English  king.  He  outsailed 
Roquemont,  landed  a  colony  in  Nova  Scotia,  swept  the 
French  vessels  from  the  Saint  Lawrence,  and  summoned 
Quebec  to  surrender.   Champlain  masked  his  weakness 
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with  a  courteous  defiance  and  Kirke's  squadron  dropped 
down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay.    Meanwhile,  from 

the  lower  river,  Roquemont  had  sent  a  messenger  to 
notify  Champlain  of  his  coming.    The  messenger  was 

3uickly  followed  to  Quebec  by  the  news  that  the  French 
eet  had  been  lost.     Rich  in  boorv  and  satisfied  with  the 
dory  of  having  sunk  or  captured  every  one  of  the 
•rench  ships,  Kirfce  turned  his  back  on  Quebec  and  con- 
voyed his  prizes  into  English  waters. 
Surrender  and     The  loss  of  suppUcs  conscquent  upon  Roquemont's 
RemwtKmof  (jefg^t  entailed  great  suffering  upon  Champlain  and  his 
colony.     During  the  following  winter  "there  was  little  to 
eat  and  by  spring  this  little  became  nothing."     In  the 
followinc  summer,  Kirke's  squadron  reappeared.  Sup- 
plies had  not  been  sent  and  Quebec's  surrender  was  again 
jnif  so»  i<a9  |{  &ai£VE       ^^^^  demanded.  The  next  day, 
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O  £  L  A 
NOVVELtE  FRANCE,... 

Fut  lu  mois  d'Autil  dernier  pttk' 
f.PaiillcUiincdcbCompi^ai  -1 
ie  1  iivt. 
EimiylisiiR  P  BinMtmy  tiK^fumt 
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new  Mylc 


The  yeaik 
RtieaUmt 


the  English  flag  floated 

from  the  fortress.  France 
had  now  no  post  in  North 
America;  from  Manhat- 
tan to  the  frozen  north 
England  had  no  rival.  But 
the  war  had  been  ended 
and  the  treaty  of  peace 
provided  that  all  captures 
made  after  the  fourteenth 
of  April  should  be  re- 
stored. After  annoying 
delays,  Quebec  was  given 
back  to  the  French  on  the 
thirteenth  of  July,  1632. 
With  Ouehcc  went  Can- 
ada,  Cape  Breton,  and  the 
undefined  Acadia.  In 
Tiitewft.J«oe-.JWirfMrf.i3»     August,   Paul  le  Jeune, 

one  of  the  newly  arrived  Jesuit  missionaries,  wrote  to 

the  provincial  of  his  order  in  France  the  first  of  a  series 
of  letters  known  as  the  Jesuit  Relations. 

As  governor  of  Canada  and  the  representative  of  Rich- 


A  PARIS, 

Cha  SfBA»TIEN  CHAMOMTj 

nie  S.  Ucques  ,aux  Cicoj«e$. 
M.  DC  XXXll.  • 
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elieu,  Chanijpiain  was  enthusiastically  received  on  his  return  Kobiut 
to  Quebec  iti  May,  1633.    At  this  dme,  the  European  "'^i'^ 
pofraUtioii  of  Canada  numbered  scarcely  more  than  sixty 
and  most  of  these  were  transient  adventurers.  The 

English  living  about  Massachusetts  Bay  were  permanently 
settled  and  outnumbered  the  Canadian  French  more  than 
a  thousand  to  a  score.  The  Iroquois  were  ever  active  and 
the  English  were  aggressive,  but  Champlain  soon  learned 
not  to  expect  much  more  assistance  from  the  new  company 
than  he  had  received  from  the  old.  In  July,  he  sent  an 
expedition  to  build  a  fort  and  to  make  a  settlement  at 
Three  Rivers,  midwn\'  between  (Quebec  and  the  site  of 
Montreal,  Brebeut  and  other  Jesuit  priests  went  on  a 
mission  among  the  Hurons  and  Jean  Nicolet  set  out  on 
his  course  of  western  exploration.  In  161 8,  Champlain  Nkoiet 
had  sent  Nicolet  among  the  Indians  to  prepare  him  for 
**the  solution  of  serious  geographical  and  ethnolc^cal 
riddles;**  the  task  at  which  he  now  set  him.  Going  up 
the  Ottawa  and  bv  Lake  Nipissing  to  Georgian  Bay, 
Nicolet  found  tamiliar  faces  and  secured  Huron  guides. 
Paddling  their  bark  canoes  along  the  shores  of  bay  and 
lake,  they  came  to  the  Sault  Sainte  Marie.  In  spite  of 
die  claim  for  Brule,  it  is  probable  that  Nicolet  was  the 
first  of  Europeans  to  set  foot  on  Michigan  soil.  It  is  not 
certain  that  he  saw  the  great  lake  above  the  rapids.  From 
the  Sault,  Nicolet  and  his  companions  coasted  along  the 
northern  peninsula  of  Michigan  to  the  Straits  of  Mackinac 
whence  they  passed  on  to  Green  Ba^  and  pushed  up  the 
Fox  Ri^er.  If  Nkoiet  had  gone  a  litde  further,  he  might 
have  crossed  the  low  divide  and  floated  his  canoes  down 
the  Wisconsin  to  the  Mississippi  and  thus  have  won  the 
laurel  that  was  later  plucked  by  Jolliet  and  Marquette.  It 
is  believed  by  some  that  he  saw  the  site  of  Chicago  and 
the  prairies  of  Illinois.  It  is  probable  that,  in  the  early 
summer  of  1635,  he  left  his  Huron  guides  at  their  homes 
and  j<»ned  the  flotilla  that  came  down  the  Ottawa  widi 
fiirs.  He  arrived  at  Three  Rivers  in  July,  1635,  having 
journeyed  from  Georgian  Bay  to  the  country  of  die  Win- 
nebagoes,  two  thousand  miles  in  an  unknown  region,  one 
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of  the  great  explontions  known  to  histoiy.  His  name  is 
now  borae  by  post-villa^  and  counties  in  the  state  of 

Minnesota  and  the  province  of  Quebec. 
The  Earliest  The  Jesuits  had  already  prepared  the  foundation  of  a 
college  in  Quebec  and,  in  December,  1635,  project 
was  carried  out.  It  was  not  until  the  following  year  that 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  agreed  to  give  four  hun- 
dred pounds  toward  the  school  that  developed  into 
Harvard  G>llege,  the  oldest  educadonal  institution  in 
the  United  States.  Charlevoix  says  that  the  importance 
of  the  new  establishment  was  generally  recognized  and 
that  nothing  could  have  been  more  seasonable  for  the 

progress  of  the  colony.    But  the  joy 
was  soon  clouded  by  deep  sorrow. 
/^^^^^  many  years  Champlain  had 

"  ^  -   -  -  j.^^       %Q\3\^  everything, 

everywhere,  laboring  with  Francis- 
can monks  and  Jesuits  to  Chris- 
tianize the  Indians,  to  make  and 
keep  them  good  allies,  overcoming 
^ , ,    ^ ,         ^     difficulties,  burying  disasters,  and 

Medal  Sinck  in  1904 10  Cob-     •    .    •     •        1.^  j  ^  ex. 

nMBMnM  die  c^npUa    Wisely  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
TarcflBiuMfy  French  empire  in  America.  But 

the  end  was  near  at  hand.    In  October,  1635, 
stricken  with  paralysis;  on  Christmas  Day,  the  "Father 
of  New  France"  died. 

Sar.i  ptur  a  toni  Ttprwht — thou — West  of  God  ! 
Tby  name  idll  dwelU  unsullied.    Never  t(>ot 
Of  (iced,  or  cowardice,  or  lust,  or  hate 
Stained  thy  white  Kutcheon.    Swiftly  (ped  thy  wnl 
Up  the  dread  circlet,  where  the  healing  flame* 
Puije  out  the  lingering  droii  and  make  men  poie 
To  bar  the  (umcnti  of  the  learching  light 
la  CMiti  of  hamnly  glory.   Wortby,  thou, 
TbbeaaMko'aliMMidcrl 


AMD  Champlainwas  buried  in  thecountry  that  hehad  created. 
^^'"'^     There  were  tears  and  sorrow  on  that  rocky  promontory 

where  twenty-seven  years  before  he  had  hoisted  the  flag 
of  La  Belle  France.  With  intrepidity  and  rare  zeal,  he 
had  labored  for  the  empire  of  which  he  dreamed.  He 
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left  a  fortress  on  the  cliff",  and  along  the  strand  a  few  un- 
sightly houses  that  sheltered  a  scant  two  hundred,  among 
which  fur-traders  bartered,  whence  priettt  went  forth  to 
wander  in  the  wilderness,  and  where 
nuns  flitted  from  cabin  to  hos]Mtal 
"barely  more  than  birds  of  passage 
alighted  on  the  way  to  Heaven." 
Trade  had  supported  and  stunted 
Quebec.  Every  summer  traders  came 
from  France,  but  they  and  their 
loaded  ships  soon  sailed  away.  The 
company  and  the  merchants  were 
seekmg  profits  and  cared  little  for 
those  who  rendered  profits  possible. 

Back  of  the  company  was  a  colonial 
policy  that  was  dominated  by  a  spirit 
of  absolutism.   The  settlers  of  New 
France  had  no  governmental 
tive;  they  had  a  love  of  ^ 
adventure,  a  missionary 

spirit,  and  a  special  adap-  Champlain  Monument  at  Quebec 

tation  to  the  fur  trade — little  else.  Living  north  of  the 
maize  belt  and  without  any  great  staple  like  tobacco,  with 
a  bleak  climate  and  a  stubborn  glaciated  soil,  they  were 
sadly  handicapped  by  their  physical  condition.  It  there- 
fore is  not  strange  that  we  nnd  them  lagging  numerically 
and  economically  hr  behind  the  English  colonists  further 
south.  In  June,  1636,  Charles  Hault  de  Montmagny, 
a  knight  of  Malta,  arrived  as  Champlain's  successor. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE     EVOLUTION     OF     A     COLONIAL  SYSTEM 


The  Curia  T  I  AHE  BHtish  Sovereign  has  always  had  a  body  of 
I  official  advisers;  at  no  time  could  he  legally  act 
JL  in  public  matters  without  such  counsel.  The 
magnates  assembled  by  the  old  feudal  monarchs  on  special 
occasions  and  by  special  writs  constituted  the  great  coun- 
cil of  the  realm.  In  course  of  time,  this  body  surren- 
dered its  most  important  functions  to  parliament.  The 
chief  advisers  of  the  crown,  officials  who  were  continuously 
near  the  king,  constituted  a  smaller  permanent  council, 
which  in  later  years  became  the  privy  council.  Under 
the  Norman  and  early  Plantagenet  kings,  this  curia  regis 
or  king's  court  consisted  of  the  chancellor,  lord  treasurer, 
and  other  great  officers  of  state,  the  two  archbishops,  and 
ten  or  fifteen  other  persons,  all  chosen  by  the  king.  In 
this  permanent  council,  the  king  could  do  nearly  every  act 
that  he  could  perform  when  in  council  with  the  larger 
number  of  his  nobles,  except  to  impose  taxes  on  those 
nobles.  As  the  administrative  system  that  is  called  the 
British  constitution  gradually  took  on  definite  form,  the 
council  tended  more  and  more  to  become  a  separate 
assembly  of  paid  officials,  bound  by  a  particular  oath  to 
"advise  the  king  according  to  the  best  of  their  cunning 
and  discretion,"  to  keep  the  king's  counsel  secret,  and  to 
help  in  the  execution  of  plans  and  projects  agreed  upon. 

«377-«399  By  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  much  of  the  early  vagueness 
had  passed  away,  and  the  curia  regis  had  branched  out  in 
various  directions  and  ceased  to  exist  in  its  old  form.  All 
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the  king's  courts  were  then  called  curi.e  re^is,  each  h  r-  iml^ 
its  distinguishing  addition.  Thus  the  king  s  bench  was 
called  the  court  of  the  king  before  the  king  himself; 
the  common  bench,  the  court  of  the  king  before  his 
justices,  etc. 

At  first,  the  word  parliament  had  not  the  precise  mean-  Evoindea 
ing  that  it  has  in  our  time;  it  was  often  synonymous  with 
the  house  of  Inrd^.  For  many  purposes  the  king  sat  "in 
his  council  in  his  parliament,"  as  the  phrase  ran  from  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  to  that  of  Kdvvard  III.  The  meaning  ia7»-i377 
was  that  he  sat  with  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  justices  of 
the  two  benches,  barons  of  the  exchequer,  and  other 
experts  in  the  house  of  lords.  This  really  was  the  old 
turia  regis  preparing  itself  for  a  vital  change,  for  although 
the  two  tax.  together  when  parliament  was  sitting,  the 
council  was  distinguished  from  the  parliament.  This 
definite  separation  of  council  from  parliament  took  place 
in  the  reie;n  of  Richard  II.,  and  was  a  great  event  in  the 
history  o^  the  English  constitution. 

As  the  council  gradually  increased  in  power,  its  busi^  tiw  Privy 
ness  became  an  extraordinary  combination  of  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  funcdons.  Sdll  it  had  no  cljum  to 
independent  authority.  Its  existence  hung  upon  the 
king's  pleasure;  it  was  dissolved,  ipso  facto,  by  the  king's 
death;  it  acted  at  all  times  in  his  name,  sometimes  "with 
a  scrupulosity  which  reaches  the  height  of  pedantic 
absurdity."  Thus  Henry  VI.,  then  five  years  of  age, 
was  made  to  assure  the  chancellor  that  "if  we  are  negli- 
eent  in  learning,  or  commit  any  fault,  we  ^ive  our  cousin 
(the  earl  of  Warwick)  full  power,  authonty,  license,  and 
direction  to  chastise  uSy  from  time  to  time,  according  to  his 
discretion,  without  being  impeded  or  molested  by  us  or 
any  other  person  in  future  tor  so  doing."  The  chancellor 
was  the  president  of  the  council,  and  one  of  his  duties 
was  to  affix  the  great  seal  to  writs  and  royal  grants. 

In  a  period  that  was  nearly  conterminous  with  the  sev-  The  fmm 
enteenth  century,  Englishmen  were  planting  colonies  in  ^^^^ 
America,  and  English  statesmen  (often  unconsciously) 
were  fixing  the  policy  that  was  to  control  the  relations 
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between  the  mother  state  and  her  far-distant  plantations. 
As  we  shall  see,  this  strange,  new  thing,  English  coloni- 
zation, took  on  the  successive  phases  of  an  interesting 
puzzle,  a  knotty  problem,  and  a  disruptive  tragedy. 
Under  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  would-be  English  Pizarro 
— named  Thomas  Stukeley 
TH^^^^^^^^  planned,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  crown,  an 
expedition  for  the  col- 
onization of  Florida,  a 
term  then  vaguely  ap- 
plied   to   the  territory 
north  of  the   Gulf  of 
Mexico.   The  proposed 
colonizing  degenerated 
into  buccaneering,  and 
anticipated  by  a  few 
years   the  semi-public, 
semi-private    war  that 
Hawkins,  Cavendish, 
and  Drake  waged  upon 
Spain.    Close   on  the 
heels  of  the  Florida 
scheme  came  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Gilbert's  projects 
and  Ralegh's  losses,  as  if  to  show  how  closely  inter- 
mingled were  the  nobler  and  the  meaner  aspects  of  that  age. 
The  First  Eng-     In  1606,  King  James  granted  the  first  Virginia  charter, 
luh  Colony  great  movement  for  the  English  colonization  of 

America  was  fairly  begun.  The  motive  that  prompted 
the  movement  was  primarily  economic,  and  largely  a  zeal- 
ous longing  for  the  treasures  of  gold  and  silver  that  were 
supposed  to  burden  the  soil  of  the  New  World.  This 
was  an  epoch  of  great  commercial  expansion  throughout 
western  Europe.  In  England,  merchant  adventurers  and 
religious  refugees  soon  thronged  the  avenues  that  royal 
favor  for  a  few  had  opened,  and  some  more  systematic 
administration  of  the  growing  business  became  a  neces- 
sity.   As  English  colonies  with  charters  granted  by  the 
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crown  grew  up  in  America,  a  new  field  for  the  activities  Coioaiai 
of  ^e  privy  council  was  developed.  The  colonial  legis- 
latures were  made  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  king 
"in  council,"  the  court  of 
last  resort  in  all  contested 
matters.  Before  long,  the 
continued  growth  of  the 
colonies  forced  the  council 
to  create  committees  and 
boards  for  the  consideration 
and  determination  of  many 
of  the  issues  involved.  For 
example,  by  1623,  the  Vir- 
ginia government  was  man- 
ifesting such  dtemocratic 
tendencies  that  King  James 
instructed  the  privy  council 
to  appoint  a  special  com- 
mission of  seven  members 


to 


»4» 


Jmm  I.  of  Englind 

consider  all  patents, 
charters,  commissions,  etc.,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
whether  any  had  been  violated.  Basing  its  action  upon 
the  report  of  this  commission,  the  privy  ooundl  ordered 
the  Vii^nia  company  to  give  up  its  charter.  The  king 
was  determined  that  Virginia  should  not  again  pass  from 
his  control,  and  the  business  of  the  colony  was  put  into  jn 
the  hands  of  a  privy  council  committee.  In  1631,  an- 
other  commission  was  appointed  with  powers  much  like 
those  of  the  commission  of  1623.  Its  recommendation 
that  the  yir^^inia  charter  be  renewed  was  not  adopted. 
The  story  wiU  be  told  more  fully  in  later  chapters;  we 
now  are  peering  ahead  to  the  end  that  those  chapters  may 
be  better  understood. 

In  the  third  decade  of  the  century,  the  still  growing  The  Uud 
importance  of  the  English  colonies  led  to  the  appoint-  commirfoi 
ment  of  a  permanent  commission  consisting  of  Archbishop 
Laud  and  eleven  other  high  officials.    It  was  the  pro-  April  si, 
claimed  policy  of  Charles  I.  to  subject  his  realm  and  his 
dominions  to  royal  dictation.   The  Laud  commission  was 
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therefore  granted  the  sovereign  powers  of  leaking  kws 
and  ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  English  colo- 
nies, and  of  hearing  and  determining  complaints  from 

them  ;  of  removing  and  appointing  officers  ;  of  inflict- 
ing punishment  even  to  imprisonment  and  death;  of 
establishing  ecclesiastical  courts  and  providing  for  the 
clergy;  of  judeing  of  the  validity  of  all  patents  and 
charters;  and  of  revoking  those  unduly  or  surreptitiously 
obtained. 

The  probable  purpose  of  the  creation  of  this  commis- 
sion was  to  check  the  growth  of  Puritanism  especially  in 
the  colonies  where  it  had  been  strengthened  by  the  migra- 
tion of  nonconformists  from  England.    The  executives 

of  Virginia  and  Maryland  had 
been  subjected  to  direct  control 
from  the  mother  country  and 
the  Massachusetts  system  was 
next  to  be  attacked.  The  com- 
missioners demanded  the  Mas- 
sachusetts charter,  took  out  a 
L  writ  of  ffw  W4rr«iv/0  against  the 
Massacnusetts  company,  and 
appointed  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges  governor-general  of  all 
New  England.  As  we  shall  see 
in  succeeding  chapters,  Gorges 
AirhlMinr  Lnd  earliest  and  most 

persistent  advocates  of  English  colonization  in  America. 
Although  he  now  appears  as  the  willing  agent  of  the 

policy  of  coercion,  he  nad,  in  1606,  enunciated  the  prin- 
ciple that  nothing  can  be  "more  honorable  than  free 
conditions  to  be  granted  to  such  as  willingly  do  hazard 
themselves  and  their  estates  without  further  charge  to  the 
kine" — a  suggestion  the  rejection  of  which  ultimately  led 
to  ttie  separation  of  the  English  colonies  from  the  crown. 
But  Massachusetts  stood  nrm  for  her  rights,  the  com- 
missioners made  several  misplays,  the  king  had  trouble 
at  home,  and  the  colony  saved  her  charter — for  a  time. 
The  commission  of  1634  and  committees  of  the  privy 
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council  tttended  to  colonial  matters  until  die  bfeaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  in  England. 

After  parliament  had  wrested  the  supreme  authority  Th«  wirwkk 
from  the  king  and  the  privy  council,  it  appointed  a  new  commiiMOB 
board  of  commissioners  to  deal  with  colonial  matters.  At  Noveniitf«4, 
its  head  was  the  earl  of  Warwick  who  was  invested  with 
the  style  and  titie  ot  governor-in-chicf  and  lord  high 
admiral  of  all  the  colonies  in  America.  Among  its  mem- 
bers were  John  Pym,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  younger 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  late  a  governor  of  Massachusetts.  Its 
powers  were  much  like  those  of  its  predecessor,  it  being 
instructed  to  "provide  for,  order  and  dispose  of  all  things 
which  it  should  from  time  to  time  find  most  fitt  to  the 
well-governing  of  the  said  plantations."  This  arrange- 
ment continued  until  the  '*  Rump  Parliament"  substituted 
the  council  of  state  for  the  privy  council.  Of  course, 
there  were  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  and  the  courts, 
and  ;ve  g-rt  occasional  glimpses  of  customs  officials  and  of 
an  admiralty  board. 

The  commonwealth  and  the  protectorate  having  passed  An  Unsteady 
away  and  the  king  having  come  back  to  the  throne,  much 
of  the  governmental  machinery  and  much  of  the  colonial 
policy  of  the  earlier  Soiarts  reappeared,  but  there  was 
no  further  attempt  to  enforce  ecclesiastical  uniformity  in 
the  colonies.  The  royal  recognition  of  the  principle  of 
religious  liberty  is  clearly  manifest  in  the  Carolina,  the 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  other  charters  granted  subsequent 
to  the  restoration.  Some  of  the  liberal  features  of  these 
grants  were  deviations  from  the  systematic  policy  of 
the  home  government  and  have  been  attributed  to 
the  personal  favoritism  of  the  king,  to  the  carelessness 
of  his  advisers,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  English  govern- 
ment was  not  yet  prepared  to  assume  the  work  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  attendant  outlay  involved  in  establishing 
new  setdements.  Whatever  the  cause  <^  the  aberrations, 
some  of  the  granted  privilege  soon  awakened  regret  and 
a  systemadcattack  was  begun  on  all  the  chartered  colonies. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  Charles  II.  commissioned  Decemfatr  t. 
the  lord  chancellor  and  other  members  of  his  privy 
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The  CoandU  council,  nobilit)')  gentry,  and  merchants  a  ''council  for 
pki^ulkiw  foreign  plantations."  They  were  to  inform  themselves  of 
the  condition  of  the  colonies,  and  of  the  commissions  by 
which  they  were  governed.  They  were  to  notify  every 
governor  and  all  who  held  patents  from  the  crown  that  a 
general  council  of  trade  had  been  erected,  and  "this  par- 
ticular council  '  appointcdj  and  to  require  an  exact  account 

of  their  afiiurs,  the  nature  and  constitution  of  their  laws 
and  govemmenty  the  number  of  men,  fbrdfications,  etc. 
They  were  to  establish  a  correspondence  widi  these  gov- 
ernors so  as  to  he  able  to  give  the  king  an  account  of  the 
government,  complaints,  wants,  growth,  commodities,  and 
trade  of  each  colony.  They  were  to  take  especial  care 
for  the  strict  execution  of  the  late  act  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  shipping  and  navisation.  They  were  to  con- 
sider how  the  colonies  might  be  best  supplied  vrith  servants 
and  a  course  legally  settled  to  send  aiither  vagrants  and 
others  "who  remain  here  noxious  and  unprofitable." 
They  were  also  instructed  to  provide  learned  and  orthodox 
ministers  to  reform  the  debaucheries  of  planters  and 
servants,  to  consider  how  the  natives  and  slaves  might  be 
brought  to  baptism  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  generally 
to  dispose  of  all  matters  reladng  to  the  government  and 
improvement  of  the  colonies. 

The  organization  of  the  council  for  foreign  plantations 
introduced  a  new  element  into  the  governmental  ma- 
chinery by  the  association  of  merchants  with  privy  coun- 
cilors. The  step  is  noteworthy  as  an  index  of  the  growth 
of  mercantilism  as  a  hctor  in  English  colonial  policy. 
The  newly  constituted  body  held  its  first  meeting  on  the 
seventh  of  January,  1661.  In  the  following  June,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  ways  of  furnishing 
people  for  the  plantations  and  how  felons  condemned  to 
dcuth  lor  small  offenses,  and  sturdy,  unmarried  beggars 
might  be  disposed  of  for  that  use,  and  how  the  "  wid  ^ed 
custom  "  of  "  spiriting  away  *'  young  persons,  i.e.,  inducing 
them  by  fraud  or  viiSence  to  go  as  servants  in  the  plan- 
tations, might  be  prevented,  and  how  authoritv  might  be 
secured  for  justices  of  the  peace  to  dispose  of  loose  and 
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disorderly  persons  for  the  supply  of  the  foreign  planta- 
dons.  Among  other  early  results  of  the  oiganization  of 
the  councU  was  the  incorporation  of  a  company  for  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel  in  New  England  and  the  parts 

adjacent  in  America. 

In  167a,  the  council  for  foreign  plantations  was  con-  TheCooncUof 
solidated  witii  the  council  of  trade  to  form  the  "Council  JJJjjJ, 
of  Trade  and  Plantations.*'  In  1675,  commission  of 
the  council  of  trade  and  plantations  was  revoked  and  its 
work  transferred  to  a  committee  of  the  privy  council.  Be- 
tween the  two  systems  there  was  little  practical  difference. 
Thus  king*;  and  courtiers,  parliament  and  prelates,  mer- 
chants and  mercantile  corporations  played  their  several 
parts.  Back  of  all  boards,  committees,  and  commissions 
were  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  the  mighty  reaenroirs 
of  legislative  authority,  but  from  first  to  last  the  most 
important  wheel  of  the  executive  machinery  was  the  privy 
council.  Older  by  centuries  than  any  of  the  commissions, 
with  authority  overlapping  or  appellate,  the  privy  council 
was  much  of  the  time  the  prime  source,  and  most  of  the 
time  the  residuary  legatee  of  authority  in  colonial  matters. 

With  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  came  a  new  The  Bond  of 
order  of  colonial  administration.  After  the  revocation  I?'^?^'*^ 
of  the  a>mmission  of  the  council  or  trade  and  plantations 
in  l^T,  coloninl  matters  had  devolved  principnllv  upon 
the  privv  council  committee  for  trade  and  plantations. 
The  germ  of  this  committee  has  been  traced  back  as  far 
as  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.,  when  the  chancellor,  the 
treasurer,  and  others  of  the  king's  council  were  given 
power  to  prolong  the  term  for  the  exportation  of  wool 
beyond  the  time  fixed  by  an  act  of  parliament.  The 
commercial  classes  in  England  were  growing  in  importance 
and  influence,  and  with  that  growth  was  the  growth  of  a 
demand  for  sea-power  and  for  "colonies  whose  trade  the 
home  manufacturers  might  monopolise."  Wars  had 
destroyed  commerce  and  nearly  ruined  domestic  industry. 
In  eight  years  the  foreign  shipping  had  Allen  off  more 
than  a  third.  For  this  and  perhaps  other  reasons,  the 
privy  councU  committee  for  trade  and  plantations  was 
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aboKshed  in  1696,  and  its  work  tnmsietted  to  the  new 
*'  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations" — in  substance  a  return 

to  the  colonial  system  that  had  existed  from  1 660  to  1 675. 

TheLM*  This  board  was  to  consist  of  the  chief  officers  of 
ofTnde  state  and  eight  nominated  members  or  commissioners, 
known  as  "the  lords  of  trade."  Its  business  was  to 
promote  trade,  inspect  the  plantations,  and  convey  infor- 
mation. With  this  board  the  colonial  governors  held 
official  correspondence,  and  to  it  they  transmitted  the 
journals  of  their  councik  and  assemblies,  the  accounts  of 
the  collectors  of  custom';  and  of  nav:^!  officers,  and  similar 
intelligence.  Goldwin  Smith  says  that  the  board  of  trade 
*' acted  as  the  guardian  power  of  British  monopoly,  having 
its  sentinels  in  the  colonial  governors."  George  Chalmers 
wrote  of  the  board  as  the /'guardian  of  the  general  trade 
of  the  Empire."  In  addition  to  all  these,  there  were  the 
admiralty  and  treasury  officials  in  England,  and  in  America 
the  royal  and  other  governors,  a  host  of  minor  executive, 
judicial,  and  financial  officers,  special  commissioners,  etc. 
But  there  was  no  central  department  of  colonial  affairs 
and  of  that  lack  the  eighteenth  century  writers  unceasingly 
comphin. 

secretariei  of  The  early  English  monarchs  had  their  learned  ecclesi* 
astical  clerks  or  secretaries  who  conducted  the  royal  cor- 
respondence. In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  these 
functionaries,  of  whom  there  then  were  two,  were  first 
called  secretaries  of  state.  Owing  to  the  increase  of  busi- 
ness occasioned  by  the  union  of  Scotland,  a  third  secre- 
taryship was  created  in  1708;  it  was  discontinued  in 
1746,  and  reestablished  in  1 768.  The  secretary  of  state 
for  the  southern  department  had  charge  of  the  relations 
with  France,  Spain,  and  the  colonies,  and  is  often  men- 
tioned as  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  or  as  the 
American  secretary  of  state.  Although  the  transfer  of 
the  general  superintendence  of  colonial  affiurs  to  the 
new  official  tended  to  reduce  the  fiinctions  of  the  board 
of  trade  to  mercantile  matters,  the  commissions  for  the 
latter  ran  in  the  same  form  as  before  until  both  board 
and  secretaryship  were  suppressed  by  Burke's  act  of  1782, 
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i     'Barbados,  VlrgmiM^rmtudt  t  and  Anug9. 


a  legislative  acknowledgment  of  the  logic  of  events  accom- 
plished. 

Until  1752,  provincial  governors  were  instructed  to  Overlapping 
correspond  both  with  the  commissioners  of  the  board  and 
with  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  The  executive  power 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  privy  council  or  of  the  secretary 
of  state.  Proceedings  might  be  taken  before  the  board 
of  trade  and  plantations,  the  privy  council,  or  a  secretary 
of  state.  This  confus- 
ing overlapping  of 
authority  worked  con- 
tinual mischief  and  has 
been  included  among 
the  causes  of  "that 
motion  without  prog- 
ress which  sums  up 
British  colonial  policy 
during  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury." Englishmen 
were  working  out  a  co- 
lonial system  through 
doubt  and  darkness; 
feeling  the  way  at  each 
hesitating  step  and 
making  many  a  mis- 
take. Still  a  manifest 
advance  was  made. 
The  navigation  acts 
were  consolidated  and 
strengthened,  and  co- 
lonial governors  were 

more  strictly  pledged  to  their  diligent  enforcement.  Cus- 
toms officers  in  America  were  put  upon  a  new  footing  and 
admiralty  courts  established  there.  Restrictive  legislation 
like  the  parliamentary  act  that  forbade  the  carrying  of  wool 
or  woolen  manufactures  from  the  English  colonies  to  Eng- 
land or  any  other  plantation,  aroused  antagonisms  and  re- 
sulted in  complaints  that  were  as  bitter  as  they  were  common. 
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of  English 
Colonies 
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Before  the  days  of  steam  navigation  and  the  telegraph, 
England's  colonial  problem  was  how  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  crown  in  countries  that  lay  beyond 
thousands  of  miles  of  sea.  The  first  solution  sought  was 
to  grant  to  individuals  full  power  to  make  and  to  manage 
settlements  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  a  fair  con- 
formity with  English  laws.  Thus,  in  1579,  Queen 
Elizabeth  authorized  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  to  discover 
and  possess  such  remote  "heathen  lands  not  actually  pos- 
sessed by  any  Christian  prince  or  people  as  should  seem 
good  to  him."  This  notion  of  a  feudal  principality 
'  developed  into  the 

I  idea  of  a  proprietary 

province,  or  which 
Carolina,  Maryland, 
and  Pennsylvania 
are  well-known 
illustrations.  With 
an  occasional  relapse 
into  this  crude  policy 
of  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  his- 
toric panorama  of 
British  colonial  pol- 
icy next  brings  into 
view  the  trading 
company, with  colo- 
nial government  in 
the  hands  of  a  coun- 
cil in  England  and 
a  governor  chosen 
by  it.  From  such 
beginnings  were 
evolved  the  charter 
governments  repre- 
sented by  Virginia 
and  Massachusetts, 
and  later  by  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  The  creation 
of  these  chartered  institutions,  the  proprietary  province 
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and  the  corporate  colony,  was  made  necessary  by  the  fact 
that  neither  the  privy  purse  of  the  crown  nor  the  treas- 
ury of  the  nation 

was  able  to  meet  (w) 
the  expense  and  to 
carry  the  risks  at- 
tendant upon  the 
planting  of  a  greater 
England  beyond 
the  Atlantic.  As 
the  seventeenth 
century  grew  old, 
it  brought  in  the 
era  of  the  royal 
governor  and  his 
council  —  the  full 
blossom  of  the  tra- 
ditional policy  to 
which  the  naviga- 
tion act  of  1651 
first  gave  tangible 
form.  Instead  of 
patent  or  charter 
that  guaranteed 
rights  to  colony 
and  colonists,  the 
dominant  govern- 
mental constitution 
was  the  royal  will  as  expressed  in  the  commission  of  the 
royal  governor  and  in  the  instructions  that  generally 
went  with  the  commission.  Before  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  charter  governments  had  been  brushed  aside,  . 
temporarily  in  a  few  cases  and  permanently  in  most  cases. 
The  transition  from  the  proprietary  and  corporate  colony 
to  the  royal  province  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  American  history  in  the  period  of  which  this 
volume  treats. 

The  navigation  acts  of  1651  and  1660  will  be  more  Aim  and 
fully  considered  in  chapters  that  are  to  follow.    Now  and 
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here  it  need  only  be  said  that,  whether  the  reenant  power 
was  Stuart,  parliament,  or  protector,  the  underlying  notion 
was  that  the  true  purpose  of  English  colonies  was  to 
foster  the  trade  of  the  mother  country.  The  home  gov- 
ernment was  building  up  a  British  empire  of  which  the 
English  colonies  in  America  were  a  part.  Imperial  con- 
trol was  one  of  the  legitimate  and  essential  functions  of 
such  an  empire.  In  the  strengthening  of  the  imperial 
system,  English  statesmen  doubtless  made  mistakes. 
Some  of  the  specific  rights  conveyed  by  charters  granted 
by  the  king  in  council  were  disregarded,  and  Englishmen 
who  had  settled  bevond  the  seas  were  sometimes  forced 
to  wonder  if  it  haU  been  forgotten  that  they  were  flesh 
of  the  flesh  and  bone  of  the  bone  of  those  who  remained 
at  home.  But  Americans  of  bur  generation  who  studi- 
ously ponder  upon  the  errors  of  their  fiid&ers  in  the 
decade  following  1865  will,  perhaps,  not  insist  that  all 
unwisdom  is  born  of  ill  will.  The  navigation  acts  were 
directed  against  the  naval  supremacy  of  Holland  rather 
than  the  prosperity  of  English  colonies,  but  the  attempt 
to  wrest  the  carrying  trade  from  the  Dutch  involved  no 
little  injury  to  Englishmen  beyond  the  Atlantic.  It  was 
more  cuflicult  for  those  who  then  suflfered  than  it  is  for 
us  to  see  that  these  ordinances  were  not  framed  in  a  spirit 
of  conscious  hostility  to  the  colonies.  The  passage  of  the 
suffering  has  not  always  brought  the  cleared  vision. 
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WHILE  Ralegh  was  a  prisoner  in  London  Tower,  1602 
Bartholomew  Gosnold,  one  of  Ralegh's  old  1624 
captains,  sailed  from  England  with  thirty-two  GomoW 
persons  some  of  whom  intended  to  remain  in  the  New  March,  1602 
World  and  there  plant  a  colony.    He  took  the  direct 
route,  saved  thus  a  thousand  miles,  sighted  the  coast  of 
Maine  in  May,  and  cast  anchor  off  the  sandy  fist  at  the 
end  of  the  bent  arm  that  he  named  Cape  Cod.  Thence 
he  coasted  in  the  track  of  Leif  the  Lucky  and,  in  Buz- 
zard's Bay,  found  the  island  that  now  bears  the  name  of 
Cuttyhunk.    Here  on  a  rocky  islet  in  a  little  lake,  an 
island  in  an  island,  some  built  a  fort,  while  others  went 
afield  and  gathered  sassafras  and  cedar.    The  division  of 
the  scant  supplies  led  to  wrangling,  and  the  demoralized 
company  set  sail  for  England.    Gosnold  had  made  the 
first  English  footprints  on  the  New  England  coast. 
Footprints  on  the  seashore  are  easily  washed  out,  and 
New  England  dropped  behind  Virginia  as  the  site  of  the 
first  settled  colony. 

A  few  days  after  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Bristol  Pnng 
merchants  sent  out  Martin  Pring  with  two  vessels.    He  April  10, 
sighted  the  islands  of  Maine,  "  bore  into  the  great  Gulfe  ^^^^ 
[Massachusetts  Bay]  which  Captaine  Gosnold  overshot," 
and  loaded  his  ships  with  sassafras  at  Plymouth  Harbor. 
In  1604,  De  Monts  and  Champlain  planted  their  French 
colony  at  Port  Royal.    In  1605,  the  earl  of  Southamp- 
ton, Lord  Thomas  Arundell,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges, 
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1605  and  others  sent  a  ship  under  George  Weymouth  to 
explore  the  coast  of  New  England,  then  called  North 
ViigliiM  hv  the  English  and  Norambega  hf  die  French* 
Weymouth  made  a  landing  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  which 
he  explored  in  part,  and  with  live  Iddnapped  Indians 
soon  returned  to  England.  Gorges  said  that  the  kid- 
napping "accident  must  be  acknowledged  the  means 
under  God  of  putting  on  foot  and  givino:  life  to  our 
plantations."  But  there  was  a  more  potent  taccor  m  the 
opening  of  the  New  World  to  £nglbh  colonization. 
Just  before  Weymouth's  return,  a  peace  between  Eng- 

jmx  IS  land  and  Spain  had  been  negotiated,  and  the  treaty  had 
been  ratified  hv  his  Cntholic  majesty,  Philip  III. 

ACaiMiiniif      The  favorable  reports  ot  the  country  brought  back  by 

^^'f*'*'"'*  Gosnold,  Pring,  and  Weymouth  attracted  the  attention  of 
certain  "  knights,  gentlemen,  merchants,  and  other  adven- 
turers" of  London,  Bristol,  Exeter,  and  Plymouth,  who 
proposed  a  corporation  somewhat  similar  to  the  fanu)us 
East  India  company  to  which  Queen  Elizabeth  had 
granted  a  charter.  It  was  natural  that  English  merchants 
should  adapt  the  corporation  to  the  purposes  of  coloniza- 
tion, for  it  was  a  familiar  form  of  subordinate  government 
that  easily  lent  itself  to  plans  of  colonial  development. 
In  6ct,  at  that  time,  the  corporation  was  a  necessity  to 
successful  colonization.  With  revenue  scant,  credit  want- 
ing,  and  corruption  prevalent,  the  government  of  the 
Tudors  and  the  Stuarts  was  unequal  to  the  task  of 
developing  new  colonies.  On  the  other  hand,  ventures 
like  those  of  Ralegh  went  to  show  that  such  undertak- 
ings were  beyond  me  resources  of  an  individual  or  of  a 
snudl  association  of  merchants.   James  I.  eranted  letters 

Afrii  to,     patent  under  which  two  companies  were  formed.  This 

i<o6  charter  was  the  first  under  which  a  permanent  English 
settlement  was  made  in  America  —  the  beginning  of  the 
line  of  historic  American  constitutional  development. 

The  Lon(ion       The  southern  or   "first   colony"  consisted   of  Sir 

^^""^  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  Geotge  Somers,  Richard  Hakluyt, 
Edward>Maria  Wingfidd,  and  others,  the  most  important 
of  whom  was  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  son  of  the  archbishop  of 
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York.    As  most  of  them  were  residents  of  London,  their  1606 
corporation  came  to  be  called  the  London  company. 
They  were  authorized  to  begin  their  **  first  plantation 

and  habitation  at  any  place  upon  the  said  coast  of  Virj^inia 
or  America  where  they  shall  think  fit  and  convenient, 
between  the  said  four  and  thirty  and  one  and  forty  degrees 
of  the  said  latitude."    The  principal  members  of  the  The  pfymouUi 
northern  or  "second  colony    were  Sir  John  Popham  c«mpiv 
(who  as  lord  chiefjusdce  con- 
demned Ralegh  to  death), 
George  Popham  his  nephew. 
Sir  Fcrdinando  Gorges  the 

fovernor  of  the  garrison  at 
IvnuMith,  and  Sir  John  Gil- 
bert and  his  brother  Ralegh, 

sons  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  J-»»  «^ 

half-brother  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh.  This  corporation 
came  to  be  called  the  Plymouth  company.    They  were 

authorised  to  place  the  of  their  first  abode  and 

habitation  upon  the  coast  at  ntiy  place  "where  they  shall 
think  fit  and  convenient  between  eight  and  thirty  degrees 
of  the  said  latitude  and  five  and  forty  degrees  of  the  same 
latitude." 

The  limits  thus  fixed  for  the  Plymouth  company  TcnkMy 
ignored  the  French  claim  to  Norumbega  on  the  north  and, 
on  the  south,  overlapped  hv  three  degrees  the  northern 
limit  of  the  London  company.  The  common  interpre- 
tation of  the  involved  language  of  the  charter  has  been  to 
the  effect  that  the  country  between  the  thirty-fourth  and 
the  forty-fifth  parallels  was  divided  into  three  zones,  the 
southern  zone,  four  d^;rees  of  latitude  in  vndth,  bang 
given  to  the  London  company,  the  northern  zone,  four 
degrees  in  width,  being  [riven  to  the  Plymouth  company, 
and  the  middle  zone,  three  degrees  in  width,  being  held 
open  for  competitive  occupmcy  with  the  limitation  ot  the 
charter,  "that  the  plantation  and  habitation  of  such  of 
the  said  colonies  as  shall  last  plant  themselves,  as  afore- 
said, shall  not  be  made  within  one  hundred  like  English 
miles  of  the  other  of  them  that  first  began  to  make  their 
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A  TLAMTIO 

OCX  AS 


plantation  as  afore- 
said."  In  fact, 
many  maps  divid- 
ing the  territory  in 
question  into 
zones  as  just  de- 
scribed have  been 
made.  George 
Bancroft  states 
that  King  James 
"  selected  a  terri- 
tory of  ten  degrees 
of  latitude"  and 
reaching  "into  the 
back  woods  with- 
out bound."  More 
than  one  writer  has  explained  that  the  purpose  of  the 
elaborate  arrangement  was  to  tempt  the  grantees  to  quick 
action  by  offering  a  reward  for  the  first  occupation  of 
the  intermediate  zone.  But  careful  study  of  the  charter 
shows  clearly  that  the  king  did  not  grant  to  the  two  com- 
panies all  of  the  territory  in  question,  but  that  he  gave  to 
each  company  a  tract  one  hundred  miles  square.  Each 
company  had  per- 
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mission  to  begin 
"their  said  first 
plantation  and 
habitation  at  any 
place  upon  the  said 
coast  of  Virginia 
or  America,  where 
they  shall  think  fit 
and  convenient," 
within  the  limits 
prescribed,  and  was 
granted  all  the 
lands  "  from  the 
said  first  seat  of 
their  plantation 
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and  habitation  by  the  space  of  fifty  miles  of  Enghsh  statute  1606 
measure,  all  along  the  said  coast  of  Vii^nia  and  America," 
north  and  south,  "as  the  coast  lyeth  together  with  all  the 
islands  within  one  hundred  miles  directly  over  against  the 

said  sea  coast,"  and  "from  the  said  fifty  miles  every  way 
on  the  sea  coast,  directly  into  the  main  land  by  the  space 
of  one  hundred  like  English  miles." 

The  two  companies  were  to  be  governed  by  a  superior  Covemmeat 
council  of  thirteen  at  London  appointed  by  the  king. 
This  royal  council  was  to  appoint  colonial  councils  of 
thirteen  with  powers  that  were  supreme  mthin  the  colo- 
nies, and  the  right  to  veto  was  reserved  for  the  crown. 
The  church  of  England  was  established,  trial  by  jury 
was  denied  except  for  capital  offenses,  and  a  community 
of  labor  and  property  was  prescribed  for  five  years.  The 
complicated  code  was  characteristic  of  the  p^antic  mon- 
arch. The  royal  prerogative  was  well  hedged  about; 
everything  began  and  ended  with  the  king.   The  charter 

wis  rhnrv  of  provisions  for  the  erection  of  a  government, 
but  tlic  ijistiuctions  issued  by  the  king  provided  all  the  Novembcrao, 
essentials  ot  an  absolutism.  Those  instructions  are  im- 
portant  and  should  be  studied  side  by  side  with  the 
charter.  The  king  appointed  and  instructed  his  council 
in  London,  and  that  council  appointed  and  instructed  the 
council  in  Virginia.  The  actual  settlers  were  to  have  no 
voice  in  their  own  government.  All  the  functions  of 
sovereignty  within  the  colony  were  embosomed  in  the 
resident  council.  It  could  depose  as  well  as  elect  its  offi- 
cers, and  even  expel  its  own  members  from  their  seats,  a 
royal  temptation  to  intrigue  and  dissension.  But  the 
charter  provided  that  I'l^.glish  Immigrants  and  their  chil- 
dren "shall  have  and  enjoy  all  liberties,  franchises,  and 
immunities  within  any  of  our  other  dominions  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  if  they  had  been  abiding  and  born 
within  this  our  realm  of  England  or  any  other  of  our  said 
domimotts.** 

In  the  summer  of  1606,  the  Plvmouth  company  sent  The  Popbun 
out  two  ships.    The  first  of  these,  commanded  by 
Henry  Challons,  went  by  way  of  the  West  Indies. 
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The  original,  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  London,  is  »  roll  about  thirty  fcrt  lung  and  nine 
inches  wide.     A  portion,  eight  feet  and  lix  inches  in  length,  b  in 
Engliih,  the  remainder  being  in  Latin,  etc. 
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"Suddenly  we  found  ourselves  in  the  middest  of  a  fleet  1606 

of  eight  Sayte  of  ships  in  a  very  thicke  fogge  of  mist  I  6  O  7 
and  nine."  In  short,  Challons  and  his  crew  and  ships 
were  captured  by  the  Spaniards.  Later  in  the  season, 
the  company  sent  out  Martin  Pring  who  made  a  careful 
exploration  of  North  Virginia.  In  consequence  of 
Pnng*s  report,  two  ships  set  sail  from  Plymouth  in  May, 
1607,  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  men  who  were  to  found 
'*the  second  colony  of  Virginia."  At  the  end  of  July, 
they  anchored  off  the  coast  of  Maine  and,  in  August, 
they  landed  below  the  junction  of  the  Kennebec  and  the 
Androscoggin  rivers  where  they  quickly  built  a  fort,  a 
number  of  houses,  and  a  ship  that  they  called  the  "Vir- 
ginia." The  first  workof  this  first  vessel  built  by  Enelish- 
men  in  America  was  to  carry  back  to  England  two-uiirds 
of  the  colonists  none  of  whom  enjoyed  the  rigorous  win- 
ter on  "the  Maine."  Governor  George  Popham  died 
and  was  succeeded  by  Ralegh  Gilbert.  The  spring  of 
1608  found  the  colony  in  sad  plight  and  brought  news 
of  the  death  of  Sir  John  Gilbert.  As  Ralegh  Gilbert 
was  his  brother's  heir,  he  returned  to  England ;  with  him 
went  the  remnant  of  the  northern  colony.  New  Eng- 
land was  over-cold  and,  "in  respect  of  that,  not  habit- 
able for  Englishmen."  In  the  pre^'ious  year  the  French 
had  made  a  similar  retreat  from  the  not  distant  Port 
Royal.  While  Gilbert  and  his  returning  colonists  were 
upon  the  ocean  with  their  frozen  hopes,  Champlain  was 
outward  bound  to  lay  the  foundations  of  Qjiebec,  as  told 
in  an  earlier  chapter. 

In  spite  of  the  fiulure  in  "North  Virginia,"  the  year  The  virginii 
160''  marks  the  beginning  of  successful  English  coloniza- 
tion  m  America.  On  Saturday,  the  twentieth  of  Decern-  Decembcrjo, 
her,  1606,  and  under  sealed  orders  from  the  council  for 
Virginia  dated  ten  days  before,  three  small  vessels,  the 
«Goodspeed,"  the Sarah  Constant/* and  the**  Discover^,*' 
sailed  from  Blackwall,  England.  The  little  fleet  earned 
forty  or  fifty  sailors  and  "six  score"  male  emigrants,  in- 
cluding fifty-two  gentlemen  and — a  barber.  A  gentleman 
of  that  time  was  unused  to  manual  labor.    "  I  tell  thee," 
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1607  nys  Seajgull  in  Eastward      I  an  oft-quoted  comedy 
written  in  1605,  "golde  is  more  plentiful  there  than 

copper  is  with  us ;  and  for  as  much  redde  copper  as  I 
can  bring  1*11  have  thrice  the  weight  in  gold.  Why,  man, 
all  .  .  .  the  chaines  with  which  they  chaine  up  their 
streets  are  massie  gold  ;  and  for  rubies  and  diamonds, 
they  go  forth  in  Holydayes  and  gather  them  by  the 
seashore."  And,  to  give  full  rounmiess  to  the  picture, 
he  promises  "no  more  law  than  conscience  and  not  too 
much  of  eyther."  Christopher  Newport  was  commander 
of  the  fleet;  with  him  were  Bartholomew  Gosnold  who 
had  sailed  to  and  from  Cuttyhunk,  and  Captain  John 

Smith,  an  indomitable  adventurer, 
who  had  set  up  a  dubious  claim  to 
glory  won  in  the  wars  against  the 
Turks.    In  spite  of  Gosnold's 
knowledge  of  a  shorter  route,  they 
went  bv  the  West  Indies  and  were 
four  months  on  the  wav.  Alexan- 
der  Brown  sa^  s  that  "  it  is  the  same 
route  by  which  the  same  vessels, 
under  competent  commanders, 
would  now  sail/'  but  the  long  voy- 
age wasted  the  supplies  and  bred 
discontent.    John  Smith  was  under 
arrest  when  he  landed  in  Virginia. 
On  Sunday,  the  twenty-sixth  of  April,  1607,  "about 
foyre  a  docke  in  the  morning,  wee  descried  the  Land  of 
Virginia :  the  same  day  wee  entred  into  the  Bay  of  Chesu- 
{noc  [Chesapeake]  directly, without  any  let  or  ninderance ; 
there  wee  landed  and  discovered  a  little  way,  but  we  could 
find  nothing  worth  the  speaking  of,  but  faire  mcddowes 
and  goodly  tall  Trees,  with  such  Fresh-waters  running 
through  the  woods,  as  I  was  alniust:  ravished  at  the  first 
sight  there  of."  As  they  were  |;oing  on  board  their  ships, 
they  were  attacked  by  the  Indiaiis  and  two  of  them  were 
wounded.    That  night,  they  broke  the  seals  of  thar 
letters  of  instruction  and  found  that  the  councilors  named 
were  Edward-Maria  Wiogfield,  Bartholomew  Gosnold, 


Captain  John  Soiilli 


The  Chen- 
poke  Cape* 
May  6,  a.  %. 
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John  Smith,  Christopher  Newport,  John  Ratdiffe,  John  1607 
Martin,  and  George  Kendall.     Five  of  the  council 
>roniptly  took  the  oath  of  office  and  chose  Wingfield  as 


Ibp  oTtlw  Fiiit  SctdoMMi  h  Vnvak 


president.   Smith  was  excluded  from  his  seat  until  the 
following  June.   Two  days  later,  Newport  and  others  April  it- 
launched  the  shallop  and  sailed  up  the  bay.  They  entered  * 

a  large  river  that  they  named  for  their  king,  and  were 
vexed  to  find  the  water  at  the  south  side  of  the  entrance 
too  shallow  for  the  passage  of  their  ships.  Toward  night, 
they  rowed  over  to  the  opposite  point  of  land  near  which 
they  found  an  excellent  cmuind.  This  discovery  put  them 
"in  good  Comfort.  Therefore  they  named  that  point 
of  Land,  Cape  Comfort."  On  the  following  day,  they 
named  the  capes  on  either  hand  at  the  entrance  to  the  bay 
in  honor  of  the  two  princes  and  at  Cape  Henry  set  up  a 
cross  and  claimed  the  country  tor  the  crown  of  England. 

On  the  day  after  that,  the  ships  entered  the  jaiues  jamnTownr 
River.   In  the  shallop,  Newport  be^n  the  search  for 
their  "seadng  place,'*  going  up  the  nver  as  &r  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Appomattox.    Toward  the  end  of  the 
fortnight,  the  ships  came  up  to  the  chosen  place  "where 
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Todqr 


our  ships  do  lie  so  near  the  shore  that  they  are  moored 
to  the  trees  in  six  fathom  of  water."  The  next  day,  "we 
landed  all  our  men  which  were  set  to  work  about  the 
fortifications,  and  others  some  to  watch  and  ward,  as  it 
was  convenient.'*  In  honor  of  the  king,  this  first  firm 
settlement  of  Ralegh's  "Inglishe  nation"  was  named 
James  Towne.  The  site  chosen  was  a  little  more  than 
thirty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  on  a  low 
peninsula  that  was  then  connected  with  the  mainland  by 
a  narrow  neck  that  constituted  an  isthmus  only  at  ordmary 
tides.  The  site  was  unhealthful,  the  selection  was 
unfortunate.  As  this  isthmus  was  submerged  when  the 
tide  rose  above  its  normal  level,  most  of  the  early  refer- 
ences to  the  locality  speak  of  it  as  an  island.  For  instance, 
early  in  1609,  Captain  John  Smith  "built  a  Blockhouse 
in  the  neck  of  our  Isle,"  as  a  protection  against  the 
Indians.    What  appear  to  be  traces  of  the  isthmus  are 

Still  found  one  or  two  feet  below  low 
tide.  Owing  to  the  long-continued 
encroachments  of  the  river,  part  of  the 
original  town  is  now  under  water. 

For  many  years,  there  was  nothing 
to  mark  the  site  but  the  ruins  of  an 
ivy-covered  church  tower  and  some 
tombstones.    Fortunately,  some 
of  the  most  influential  women  of 
Virginia,  ini889,  organized  The 
Association  for  the  Preservation 
of  Virginia  Antiquities,"  secured 
a  state  charter,  and  acquired  the 
title  to  the  historically  important 
part  of  the  island.   Chiefly  ss  a 
result  of  their  efforts,  the  national 
government  has  begun  the  build- 
ing of  a  breakwater  to  protect  the 
. ^-K.  r.^,..,  island  from  the  encroachments  of 

the  river.  In  1 901, the  association  began  excavations  in  the 
churchyard  with  resultant  finds  "  that  throw  fivsh  interest 
around  James  Towne — the  Pompeii  of  English  America. 
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Plantiiif  and 


While  some  of  the  new- 
comers were  felling  trees, 
buildinff  huts,  and  planting 
crops,  Newport,  with  a 
score  or  more,  went  up  the 
river  seeking  the  South  Sea 
and  the  gold  for  which  they 
were  as  eager  as  any  Span- 
iards. They  went  as  rar  as 
the  site  of  Richmond,  where 
the  fidls  of  the  river  put  a 
stop  to  the  advance  of  their 
shallop.  In  their  absence, 
the  unfinished  fort  was 
attacked  by  Indians  and 

several   of  the  colonists  Ruin*  of  the  OW  church  Tower  at 

were  wounded.  After  their  jmm»im 

return,  the  defenses  of  the  town  were  strengthened  and  Jom  io-m 

Smith  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  council.  On 
the  twenty-second  of  June,  Newport  sailed  for  Eng-  July*, ».«. 
land.    On  the  day  before  his  departure,  he  dined  ashore 

and,  says  the  Relation^ 
"  invited  many  of  us  to 
supper  as  a  fiirewell*' — 
prooably  the  first  farewell 
banquet  recorded  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  English  col- 
onies in  America.  Newport 
left  a  hundred  and  four 
colonists  ''in  sood  health 
and  comfort,"  the  "  Discov- 
ery," a  pinnace  of  about 
twenty  tons,  three  months' 
provisions,  an  unwillingness 
to  work,  disturbing  dreams 
of  gold,  and  dangerous  fiic- 
„.    ^  u      ^      f     tions.    By  September,  fifty 

Bird  t-eye  View  of  the  FoundaDoru  of  1       1  1  j 

jamejtown Church  Were  dead,  Gosnold  among 

^"^•^rtHThluS  inLilL'inn  rt^!?:?)"**'    them.  Kendall  was  removed 
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607  from  the  council,  tried  for  mutiny,  and  shot.  Winghcld 
I,  Di»-  was  deposed  from  the  presidency  and  the  coundl  and 

confined  on  board  the  pinnace.  Ratcliffe  became  presi- 
dent ^  facto  and,  with  Smith  and  Martin,  constituted 
the  council.  In  this  time  of  death  and  despair,  "it 
pleased  God  (in  our  extremity)  to  bring  us  halfe  ripe 
corn,  to  refresh  us."  There  are  many  discrepancies 
between  Wingfield's  Discourse  and  Smith's  Histories  in 
regard  to  these  events  and  their  causes,  each  making  out 
«  bad  case  for  the  other. 

Thomas  Studley,  the  cape  merchant  of  the  colony 
(i.e.,  the  head  merchant  for  procuring  provisions  and 
venting  commodities),  having  died.  Smith  became  his 
^jj^jjsssssss^^  successor.    With  characteristic  energy,  he 
^IjiWW^^^traded  ujj  and  down  the 

'  ^        ^      supphes  that  had  become  imperatively 
necessary,  meeting  the  natives  with 
kindness  when  they  were  amiable, 
and  bringing  them  to  terms  by  force 
of  arms  when  they  were  insolent, 
for  ''no  persuasion  could  persuade 
him  to  starve  1"  When  Ratdifle  and 
Archer  proposed  to  leave  the  colony 


John  Smith 
taken  Friioaer 


to  its  fate,  the  project  "was  curbed  and 

pressed  by  Smith, '  the  hero  of  Smith'* 


wntmgs.  Something  like  tranquillity  came 
with  gathered  harvests  and,  in  December, 
Smith  set  out  to  trade  for  com  and  to  discover  the  great 
South  Sea.  He  turned  into  the  Chickahominy  and,  in 
what  b  now  the  White  Oak  Swamp,  east  of  Richmond, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  red  men  led  by  Opechancanough, 
the  brother  of  Powhatan,  the  so-called  "emperor"  of 
thirty  tribes.  This  Powhatan  was  a  successful  Indian 
chief  but  his  titles  of  king  and  emperor,  and  his  "court" 
as  well,  were  simply  bits  of  European  terminology  mis- 
applied by  Smith;  his  "royalty  existed  only  m  the 
imagination  of  the  English.  Powhatan  sent  Smith 
January  2-12,  back  to  Jamcstown  where  he  arrived  after  an  absence  of 
several  weeks. 
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many  of  the  later  historians  refuse  to  accept  it.    Like  the  1608 
story  of  the  apocryphal  voyage  of  Vespucius,  it  has  not 
been  absolutely  disproved  and  is  not  without  able  and 
valiant  defenders. 

On  his  return  to  Jamestown,  Smith  was  arrested,  in-  The  Fim 
dieted  under  the  Levitical  law  for  allowing  the  death  of  ^"^f''' 
two  of  his  men,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 
"  But  it  pleased  God  to  send  Captain  Newport  unto  us 
the  same  evening."  The  "John  and  Francis"  had  januarya-ia 
arrived  from  England  with  the  "  first  supply,"  about 
seventy  ad- 
ditional set- 
tlers. As  the 
ship  came 
to  her  desti- 
nation  on 
Saturday 
evening,  the 
immigrants 
did  not  land 
until  Mon- 
daymorning. 
Newport 
immediately 
liberated 
Wi  ngfield 
and  Smith  ; 
"  also  by  his 
comyng  was 
prevented  a 
parliament 
which  ye 
newe  coun- 
sailor,  Mr. 
Recorder 
[Arc  her] 

i  ntended  Titlc-pgc  of  smith  $  Ctr.traH  Hiitcrte 

thear  to  summon."  The  colony  had  been  reduced  to 
forty  persons, and  these  were  nearly  starved;  the  hunger 
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explains  much.  Within  die  week,  a  fire  destroyed  nearly  1608 
all  the  buildings  in  the  fort  including  the  church.  The  jauHwyT-i? 
newcomers  found  in  a  glittering  soil  what  they  mistook 

for  golden  grains,  and  "there  was  now  no  talk,  no  hope, 
no  work,  but  dig  gold,  wash  gold,  refine  gold,  load  gold." 
Atter  leeding  upon  the  provisions  of  the  colony  tor 
several  months  and  loading  his  boat  with  the  worthless 
yellow  mica  that  Smith  called  "  gilded  durt/*  Newport  Apni  io-m 
sailed  from  Jamestown,  takii^  with  him  Wingfield  and 
Archer,  several  charts  and  documents  including  Percy's 
Discourse^  and  the  first  turkeys  ever  seen  in  the  mother 
country. 

While  the  colonists  were  rebuilding  the  burned  James-  Smith  in  Power 
town,  planting  seed,  and  rapidly  dying  with  hunger  and 
exposure,  Giptain  Frauds  Nelson  and  the  Phoenix'* 
arrived  with  provisions  and  about  thirty  settlers.  He  had 
been  separated  from  Newport  by  storms,  and  detained  in 
the  West  Indies  by  bad  weather.  When  the  "Phoenix" 
sailed  tor  Kngland,  she  bore  Captain  John  Martin  and  jun«»-ia 
A  True  Relation  and  other  documents  sent  by  Smith 
who  now  was  left  without  a  rival.  Without  delay.  Smith 
began  the*  work  of  exploration.  With  about  a  dozen 
companions,  he  visited  the  east  shore  of  the  Chesapeake, 
spent  several  weeks  in  exploring  the  Potomac,  and,  with- 
out finding  the  South  Sea,  then  returned  to  Jamestown  July  ai-31 
where  he  "found  the  last  supply  all  sick."  Althoucrh  he 
and  his  men  were  needed  at  Jamestown  to  help  cultivate 
the  crops,  Smith  waited  only  three  days  and  then  set  out 
again  on  a  voyage  to  find  whether  **  the  [Chesapeake] 
bay  were  endless  or  how  far  it  extended."  This  they 
did  find,  but  they  did  not  find  the  ever  elusive  South  Sea 
or  the  bag  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow.  Disap- 
pointed but  determined  to  try  again,  the  explorer  returned 
to  Jamestown  on  the  seventh  of  September  and  there 
fisond  '^many  dead,  some  sicke."  Tmee  days  later.  Rat-  scp«DdMr 
cliffe's  official  term  expired  and  the  presidency  fell'  to 
Smith  to  whom  ''as  by  course  it  did  belong."  From  his 
8ur\'evs  he  compospd  his  map  of  V:ro;inia. 

Newport  soon  returned  trom  England  with  seventy 
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1608  more  settlers,  the  "second  supply."    The  great  problem 

The  Second  of  the  colonists  was  to  get  food  enough  to  keep  them- 
Suppiy        selves  alive,  and  Smith  wrote  to  the  London  company 

September  19  nil'  >»    •  1  •    1      1  •  1 

-Octobef9  what  he  called  his  "rude  answer  in  which  he  said: 
"When  you  send  again,  I  entreat  you  ratiier  send  but 
thirty  carpenters,  gardeners,  fishermen,  blacksmiths,  ma- 
sons, and  diggers  up  of  trees*  roots,  well  provided,  than  a 
thousand  of  such  as  we  have."  With  Newport  had  come 
Mrs.  Thomas  Forrest  and  her  maid,  Anne  Burras,  the 
first  English  women  in  the  colony.  Before  the  end  of 
the  year,  Anne  Burras  became  Mrs.  John  Laydon.  Her 
daughter,  Virginia  Laydon,  born  about  a  year  later,  was 
the  first  white  child  bom  in  the  colony  and,  following 
Virginia  Dare,  the  second  member  of  the  second  English 
generation  in  America.  Other  passengers  wete  Francis 
West  (a  brother  of  Lord  Delaware)  and  two  newly-made 
members  of  the  council,  Richard  Waldo  and  Peter 
Wynne.  Newport  had  left  England  under  orders  not 
to  return  until  he  had  found  a  lump  of  gold,  a  passage 
to  the  South  Sea,  or  some  survivor  of  the  lost  colony  of 
Roanoke,  and  then  to  bring  beck  a  cargo  the  value  of 
which  should  equal  the  cost  of  the  expedition  —  the 
council  at  London  was  annoyed  by  the  small  returns 
that  had  been  made  to  the  company  for  their  outlay. 
Newport  wasted  time  in  trying  to  realize  some  ot  these 
vinonary  schemes  and  in  an  unwise  coronation  of  Pow* 

December,  hatan.  When  he  did  return,  he  took  with  him  Ratclifle, 
Smith's  new  map  of  Virginia,  and  the  above-mentioned 
"rude  answer." 

Cnoiiiittive  Smith  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  the  colonists  from 
starving.  They  would  not  make  proper  provision  for 
their  wants  or  even  save  their  supplies  Irum  loss  by  decay 
and  immigrant  rats.  For  this,  of  course.  Smith  blamed 
the  others  and,  for  it,  others  have  blamed  Smith.  The 
surrounding  natives  were  active  and  unfriendly,  and 
malaria  and  accident  added  their  burdens  to  tho':;e  of 
indolence  and  hunger.    Several  were  drowned  and  many 

jwuaiy-ApriJ,  Others  died,  leaving  Smith  as  the  only  member  of  the 
council  and  the  only  hope  of  the  colony.    According  to 
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his  narrative,  he  was  equal  n^'IiS'')  1609 

to  every  emergency.  In  Iftf^^T^T 
negotiadon  or  in  personal 
encounter  with  the  In- 
dians, he  was  easily, 
equally,  and  always  the 
victor.  Notwithstanding 
his  habitual  exaggeration. 
Smith  was  a  wonderful 
man.  He  rang  like  brass 
without,  no  doubt,  but 
had  a  touch  of  gold  with- 
in." Still  his  abilities 
were  inadequate  for  the 
robust  growth  of  the  new 
plantation.   For  several 

weeks  in   1609,  most   of  SmWi'tVietory 

the  coloiusts  were  living  on  a  precarious  diet  of  Hsh,  Migr-jv^ 
game,  and  roots,  "which  kind  of  feeding  caused  all  their 
skins  to  peel  off,  from  head  to  foot,  as  if  we  had  been 
flaide."  Smith  made  no  attempt  to  fill  any  of  the  vacant 
places  in  the  council,  and  the  company  in  London,  weary 
of  the  dissensions  in  the  colony  and  recognizing  many 
evils  in  their  form  of  government,  determined  to  ask  for 
a  new  charter. 

In  spite  of  its  voluminou*;  literature,  the  history  of  the 
genesis  of  the  colony  is  difficult  because  of  the  veil  that 
was  thrown  over  the  enterprise.  Spain  claimed  the 
Virginia  country,  Spanish  spies  were  everywhere,  and  the 
London  company  guarded  its  transactions  with  an  oath- 
bound  secrecy.  The  recently  published  correspondence 
between  the  Spanish  king  and  his  ambassador  at  London 
throws  a  flood  of  light  on  this  previously  obscure  feature 
of  the  venture.  Zufiiga  wrote  from  London  to  his  master 
that  he  had  found  a  confidential  person  through  whom 
he  would  find  out  what  was  done  in  the  Virginia  council, 
and  advised  that  ''the  bad  project  should  be  uprooted 
now  while  it  can  be  done  so  easily."  A  few  weeks  later, 
he  wrote:  **It  will  be  serving  God  and  your  majesty  to 
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1609  drive  these  villains  out  from  there,  hanging  them  in  time 

which  is  short  enough  for  the  purpose. 
A  N««r  In  spite  of  the  cbuins  of  King  Philip  and  the  espionage 
^^'"^  of  Zuniga,  King  James  granted  a  new  charter  with 
May  13-  enlat^ed  privileges.  The  new  company  was  styled  "The 
June*  Treasurer  and  Company  of  Adventurers  and  Planters  of 
the  City  of  London  for  the  first  Colony  in  Virginia.** 
The  incorporators  were  fifty-six  of  the  London  companies 
or  gilds,  such  as  the  company  of  grocers  and  the  com- 
pany of  butchers,  and  tax,  hundred  and  fifty-nine  persons 
mentioned  by  name  in  the  charter.  The  latter  ranged 
from  the  great  lords  of  the  realm  to  the  fishmongers. 
Among  them  were  twenty-one  peers,  ninet\'-six  knights, 
twenty-eight  esquires,  fiftv-three  captains,  fiftv-eight  yen- 
tiemcn,  one  hundred  and  ten  merchants,  representatives 
of  die  various  professions,  and  citizens  unclassified,  an 
imposing  array  of  wealth  and  influence.  The  territory 
granted  by  the  charter  extended  along  the  coast  two  hun- 
dred miles  each  v,av  from  Old  Point  Comfort  and  "up 
into  the  land  throughout  from  sea  to  sea,  west  and  north- 
west." 

An  Ambigu-      This  peculiar  expression,  "west  and  northwest,"  was 
«M  Boamiaijp  wondcrfiilly  vague  and  led  to  serious  controversies.  It 
made  a  difierence  which  line  was  drawn  northwest.  If 

die  northwest  line  was  drawn  from  the  southern  end  of 
the  four  hundred  miles  of  coast,  and  another  boundary 
line  was  drawn  westward  from  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  coast,  the  domain  thus  limited  would  constitute  a 
triangle  of  moderate  area.  If,  on  the  other  hand, one  line 
was  drawn  westerly  from  the  southern  of  the  two  points 
fixed  on  the  coast  an  I  the  remaining  boundary  was  drawn 
northwesterly  from  the  fixed  point  north  of  Old  Point 
Comfort,  the  included  territory  would  embrace  a  ^reat 
part  ot  the  continent  and  extend  from  sea  to  sea.  This 
was  the  construction  given  by  Virginia  to  the  lan^age  of 
the  charter.  The  grant  of  1606  declared  the  limits  of 
Virginia  to  extend  mm  the  seashore  one  hundred  miles 
inland;  the  charter  of  1609  extended  the  limit  westward 
to  the  Pacific.   The  width  of  the  continent  in  the  latitude 
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of  Virginia  was  vaguely  supposed  to  be  not  much  more  1609 
than  a  hundred  miles.    In  spite  of  his  pedantry,  King 


Map*  Illustrating  the  Two  Methods  of  Interpretation  of  the  Charter  of  1609 


James  little  understood  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  sea- 
to-sea  extension.  Under  this  charter  of  1609,  modified 
by  that  of  161 2,  Virginia  held  until  the  formation  of  the 
federal  constitution  in  1788. 

The  government  of  the  colony  was  intrusted  to  a  The  Virginia 
council  of  fifty  named  in  the  charter,  with  Thomas  ^"""^^ 
Smith  (or  Smythe)  as  treasurer  and  general  manager. 
This  council  was  to  sit  at  London  and  vacancies  in  it 
were  to  be  filled  by  the  corporators.  It  had  full  power 
"  to  nominate,  constitute,  and  confirm  "  all  needed  officers 
and  to  "make,  ordain,  and  establish  orders,  laws,  direc- 
tions, and  instructions  for  the  government  of  the  said 
colony,  .  .  .  and  to  abrogate  or  change  the  same  at 
any  time."  The  emigrants  were  withdrawn  from  the  power 
of  the  king,  and  the  company  could  endow  them  with  all 
the  rights  of  Englishmen.  The  council  then  existing  in 
Virginia  was  to  be  dissolved  on  the  arrival  of  the  officers 
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1609  appointed  by  the  new  council  in  England.    This  body 
The  Fim     appointed  "  The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Thomas  West, 
coionMGOT.  Knight  Lord  La  Warr,  to  be  principall  Governor,  Com- 
mander and  Captain  General  1  both  by  Land  and  Sea  over 

the  said  Collonie."    It  also  made 
A  /C/7J0^^^^  Thomas  Gates  lieutenant-gen- 
c/ir  w<iJ  ^fz\.    Lord  Delaware's  commission 


   was  the  first  issued  to  an  English 

AiMfiipiiarstrTiiMiMOMM  colonial  govcmor  itt  Amcfica.  The 

appointment  was  for  life  and  carried  with  it  absolute 
authority.  The  governor  had  power  to  choose  his  coun- 
cil and  most  of  the  other  nccessar)^  officers.  In  case  of 
mutiny  or  rebellion  he  could  declare  martial  law.  In 
other  cases,  he  was  to  "rule,  punish,  pardon,  govern" 
according  to  instructions,  or,  when  uninstructed,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  discretion  and  by  such  laws  as  he  and  his 
council  might  establish.  Thus  the  government  was  stren- 
uously centralized,  without  even  an  attempt  at  a  separa- 
tion of  executive,  judicial,  and  legislative  functions.  The 
general  laxity  of  the  previous  **  action  "  had  been  too 
disastrous  for  another  trial  of  divided  power. 
Capttki  Arpu  In  May,  just  before  the  granting  of  the  second  charter, 
the  council  sent  Captain  Samuel  Areall  "for  the  discovery 
of  a  shorter  way  and  to  make  trial  of  the  fishing  within  our 
Bay  and  River."  in  July,  he  found  the  colony  at  James- 
town in  sickness  and  hunger.  He  had  brought  bread 
and  wine  enough  for  a  month's  supply  and  news  that  the 
king  had  agreed  to  grant  a  charter  to  "  The  Company  for 
Virginia  in  London.  In  July,  just  after  the  granting  of 
the  second  charter,  a  fleet  of  nine  vessels,  including  the 
"Virginia"  that  the  Popham 
colony  had  built  in  Maine 
1607,  sailed  from  Falmout 
with  about  five  hundred  men 
(most  of  whom  were  artisans),  ^  Cipirfa  SmbmI  Af|d 

women,  and  children,  and  a  supply     sheep,  goats,  and 
jm  i-ti    horses.    Hogs  in  Virginia  were  already  counted  by  the 
hundred.   Lord  Delaware  remained  m  England.  Sir 
Thomas  Gates  with  his  wife  and  daughters,  Sir  George 
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The  Third 
Supply 


Somers,  Captain  Newport,  and  William  Strachey  took  1609 
passage  together  in  the  "Sea  Adventure."    In  July,  the  juiy  is-au- 
fleetwas  caught  by  a  hurricane.  In  August,  seven  vessels 
arrived  at  Jamestown,  bringing  Ratcliffe,  Martin,  and 
Archer,  none  of  whom  Captain  John  Smith  cared  to  have 
return  to  Virginia,  and  about  four  hundred  others.  This 
was  the  "third  sup- 
ply."  A  small  pin- 
nace, the  "Catch," 
had  been  lost  at  sea, 
and  the  "Sea  Ad- 
venture" with  its 
hundred  and  fifty 
settlers    had  been 
wrecked  on  the 
Bermudas.  Settle- 
ments were  made  at 
the  site  of  Rich- 
mond,  at  Point 
Comfort,  and  else- 
where.  When 
Smith's  term  of 
office  expired, 
George  Percy  was 
elected  president, 
with  West,  Rat- 
cliffe, and  Martin 
as  councilors.  In 

September,  Smith  returned  to  England;  he  never  revis- 
ited Virginia. 

In  1614,  Captain  Smith  and  Thomas  Hunt  sailed  from 
England  and  spent  the  season  in  taking  fish,  gathering 
fiirs,  and  exploring  the  coast  from  Penobscot  to  Cape 
Cod.  In  addition  to  fish  and  furs.  Smith  bore  back  a 
map,  and  Hunt  a  lot  of  kidnapped  Indians.  Hunt  sold 
his  Cape  Cod  captives  in  Spain,  and  "the  next  fishing 
vessels  that  came  from  New  England  brought  word  that 
the  natives  were  greatly  exasperated."  One  of  these  kid- 
napped   Indians  returned  to  America  and  will  subse- 
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1610  quently  appear  as  the  friendly  Squanto.  Smith  became 
"Admiral  of  New  England"  and  lived  a  quiet  life,  prob- 
ably writing  his  Historie  and  adventures.  He  died  at 
London  in  1 63 1 ,  aged  fifty-one.  After  his  departure  from 
Virginia,  things  went  worse  than  before.  The  newly 
attempted  settlements  were  unsuccessful  and  Indian  hos- 
tilities were  renewed.  Idleness  and  debauchery  were  the 
seed  and  hideous  famine  was  the  harvest.  In  the  annals  of 
The  Surving  the  colony,  that  winter  is  recorded  as  "the  starving  time." 

In  six  months,  the  five  hundred  were  reduced  to  sixty 
who  would  quickly  perish  unless  succor  promptly  came. 
Jamestown  The  crew  and  passengers  of  the  wrecked  "  Sea  Adven- 
AbMdonca  ture"  had  a  not  dreary  winter  in  the  Bermudas.  The 
climate  was  delightful  and  food  abundant.  Men  and 
women  mated  and  married.    Some  were   buried  and 

children  were  born.  For  the 
rest,  there  were  hunting  and 
fishing,  and  the  building  of 
two  pinnaces.  The  roman- 
tic story  caught  the  popular 
fancy  and  probably  gave  to 
Shakspere  the  suggestion  of 
The  Tempest.  On  the  tenth  of 
May,  1 6 10,  the  "Patience" 
and  the  "  Deliverance  "  sailed 
from  the  Bermudas  and,  on 
the  twenty-third,  Gates  and 
his  companions  landed  at 
Jamestown.  The  church-bells 
rang  and  some  of  the  sixty  — 
all  who  could  do  so  —  assem- 
bled in  obedience  to  the  sum- 
mons. The  prospect  was  not 
promising;  the  scene  was  one 
of  desolation.  Gates  quickly 
^  p  resolved  to  abandon  James- 
town and  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. Accompanied  by  a  guard,  he  was  the  last  to  go  on 
shipboard,  a  prudent  precaution  against  the  burning  of 
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the  homes  of  so  much  suffering  and  sorrow.  As  the  fleet  i  6  i  o 
sailed  down  the  river,  "  none  dropped  a  tear  for  none  had  June  7 
enjoyed  one  day  of  happi- 
ness."      Meanwhile,    Lord  1  Jl  11 

Delaware  had  sailed  from 
England  with  three  vessels 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  set- 
tlers. As  the  ships  from 
Jamestown  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  lower  river,  waiting  for  a 
tide  to  take  them  out  to  sea, 
Gates  received  orders  from 
Lord  Delaware  at  Point  Com- 
fort. That  night  the  wan- 
derers of  a  day  occupied  their 
former  homes.  The  governor 
and  his  fleet  arrived  at  James- 
town on  Sunday,  the  tenth  of 
June.  Gates  gave  up  the 
oflice  that  he  had  held  a 
fortnight,  and  Delaware  at  once  chose  his  council  of  seven. 
In  three  days  Virginia  had  died  and  come  to  life  again. 

Under  the  new  regime,  the  hours  for  labor  were  from  a  Coionui 
six  to  ten  in  the  morning  and  from  two  to  four  in  the 
afternoon.  At  ten  and  four,  the  bells  were  rung,  and  in 
full  dress  the  governor  went  to  the  little  church  with  the 
members  of  his  council  and  fifty  red-cloaked  halberd- 
bearers.  The  council  sat  in  state  on  his  right  hand  and 
left;  and,  when  the  services  were  over,  all  returned  with 
the  same  ceremony  to  their  quarters.  But  the  ludicrous 
little  court  made  its  authority  respected,  and  left  no  doubt 
as  to  its  wisdom,  forbearance,  gallantry,  and  picturesqueness. 
Gates  was  sent  to  England  For  more  colonists  and  provi- 
sions; on  account  of  failing  health,  Delaware  soon  followed.  March,  161 1 
The  governor's  departure  produced  despondency  at  James- 
town and  a  great  reaction  in  the  popular  mind  in  England. 

Fortunately,  before  the  company  learned  of  Dela- 
ware's return,  Sir  Thomas  Dale  had  sailed  from  England 
with  recruits,  supplies,  and  a  commission.    He  arrived  at 
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I  6  I  I  Point  Comfort  on  the  twelfth  of  May  and  at  Jamestown 
a  week  kter.  He  bore  from  the  London  council  an 
extraordinary  code  of  "Lawea,  Divine,  Morall,  and  Mar« 

tiall,"  the  pains  and  penalties  of  which  were  verv  severe 
for  men  accustomed  to  English  liberty.  But  the  new 
high-niarshail  had  better  means  than  his  Draconian  code 
for  the  improvement  of  affairs.  He  gave  to  each  man  three 
acres  of  cleared  ground  for  cultivation  and,  with  the  land, 
an  assurance  that  support  would  depend  upon  e0brt  and 

not  upon  the  public  stores. 
The  alternative  was  clear, 
work  or  starvation,  and 
"three  men  did  more  work 

  under  the  new  rule  than 

AMmnphof  sirTiMiimDak  thirty  did  under  the  old." 
The  church  was  repaired,  houses  were  built,  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  a  new  settlement  at  Farrar's  Island. 
Insubordination  was  the  cause  of  delay  in  building  the 
new  town  and  of  eight  prompt  executions. 
Improved  In  August,  Sir  Thomas  Gates  arrived  with  six  ships, 
three  hundred  settlers,  provisions,  and  catde,  including  a 
hundred  cows.  The  deputy-governor  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Hampton,  left  Percy  in  command  at  Jamestown, 
and  sent  Dale  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  found 
his  projected  "  City  of  Henricus  "  at  Farrar's  Island.  In 
161 2,  several  ships  arrived  with  settlers  among  whom  was 
Captain  Samuel  Argall.  About  Christmas,  1 6 1 3 ,  Bermuda 
City  was  established  near  the  mouth  of  the  Appomattox. 
The  colonists  now  numbered  about  seven  hundred,  the 
sites  of  the  new  setdements  were  healrhAil,  and  the  con- 
dition of  Virginia  gradually  changed  for  the  better.  Each 
settlement  had  its  stockade  and  military  discipline.  Men 
had  opportunity  to  work  for  themselves  as  well  as  for  the 
corporation.  The new  and  better  way  of  dumg  tnings 
really  made  Virginia.'* 

In  i6t2,  John  Rolfe  began  the  systematic  cultivation 
of  Virginia  tobacco.  The  raising  of  this  staple  soon  be- 
came so  profitable  that  legislation  was  necessary  to  secure 
the  planting  of  corn  enough  to  keep  the  colonists  from 
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Starvation.  Lar^e  plantations  became  desirable  and  more  i  6  i  2 
laborers  a  necessity.  This  necessity  led  to  the  shipment 
of  white  "servants"  from  England  to  Virginia.  At  this 
period,  the  lot  of  the  English  laborer  was  unusually  hard. 
English  law  had  built  up  a  privileged  class  of  artisans, and 
left  agricultural  work  as  the  only  means  by  which  the 
masses  of  the  people  could  obtain  a  living.  The  rates  of 
wages  fixed  by  the  justices  were  so  low  that  large  numbers 
of  the  indigent  had  to  be  cared  for  at  public  expense.  This 
burden  became  so  heavy  upon  taxpayers  that  many  of  the 
working  classes  perished  from  want.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  English  agricultural  laborers  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  that  Virginia  offered  for  a  bettered  condition 
after  a  few  years  of  service  in  the  colony.  Capital  was 
readily  invested  in  the  venture.  Many  unfortunates, 
some  paupers,  and  some  convicted  criminals,  were  sent 
from  England,  and  their  services  for  a  term  of  years  sold 
to  the  Virginia  planters.  The  status  of  these  white  serv-  white  servano 
ants  has  been  the  theme  of  much  discussion.  Some  of 
them  acquired  fine  estates  and  became  influential  citizens ; 
some  of  them  made  considerable  accumulations  before 
they  received  from  the  county  courts  their  certificates  of 
freedom ;  while  the  status  of  others  differed  from  that  of 
slaves  chiefly  in  the  duration  of  their  bondage. 

There  has  been  a  natural  tendency  among  Americans  Political 
to  insist  that  the  offenses  of  which  the  transported  male- 
factors had  been  convicted  were  chiefly  political.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  stated  that  "a  majority  of  the  convicts 
shipped  to  America  [in  the  colonial  era]  were  not  political 
offenders."  In  i6ii,  Dale  asked  the  English  king  to 
"banish  hither  all  oflfenders  condemned  to  die  out  of 
common  goales."  In  1670,  a  Virginia  enactment  com- 
plained of  "the  great  number  of  felons  and  other 
desperate  villains  sent  hither  from  the  several  prisons 
of  England,"  and  prohibited  further  importations;  the 
statute  was  nullified  by  orders  from  the  king.  But  at  the 
period  now  under  study,  the  demand  for  more  laborers 
seemed  to  recognize  no  limit  but  supply,  and  the  supply 
was  increased  in  more  bad  ways  than  one. 
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I  6  I  2  In  his  Generall  Historiej  Smith  says  that  "about  the  last 
sbm  of  August  [1619]  came  in  t  dutch  man  of  warre  that  sold 
us  twenty  Negars  '  and  names  John  Rolfeas  his  authority 
for  the  statement.  This  is  the  rather  weak  foundation 
for  the  oft-repeated  declaration  that  then  and  thus  negro 
slavery  was  introduced  into  Virginia.  But  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  the  negroes  brought  in  16 19  were  the  first  landed 
in  Virginia,  and  it  is  no  more  certain  that  diey  were 
brought  in  a  Dutch  man-of-war.  Among  the  ships  that 
traded  with  the  colony  was  "The  Treasurer,"  an  English 
ship  belonging  to  Lord  Delaware,  Lord  Rich  (afterwards 
the  ear!  of  Warwick),  Captain  Argall,  and  others.  In 
September,  16 19,  this  English  ship  arrived  from  the 
West  Indies  with  a  Spanish  cargo  oi  negroes,  cram,  wax, 
tallow,  and  other  things  of  *'Uttell  wortne/*  Some  or  all 
of  these  m^^roes  were  left  in  Viiginia;  Alexander  Brown 
says:  **How  many  I  do  not  know  but  probably  more 
thr^n  f-wenr\'."  According  to  this  same  good  authority, 
Smitli  s  statement  *'is  the  only  evidence  from  which  it 
might  even  be  inferred  that  negroes  were  brought  to  Vir- 

f'nia  at  this  time  by  any  other  ship  than  the  Treasurer." 
ossibly  both  "The Treasurer'* and  a  Dutch  man-of-war 
**  of  Flushing'*  brought  slaves  that  summer  to  Jamestown, 
but  we  have  no  conclusive  evidence  as  to  which  ship  left 
them  there.  At  all  events  the  planters  soon  found  it  more 
desirable  to  own  a  black  man  rhan  to  rent  a  white  man. 
The  rhird        In  161 2,  a  third  charter  joined  the  Bermudas  to  the 
M^.ui7ii.    territory  of  Virginia  and  wrought  a  radical  change  in  the 
1611,  0.1'=  onranizadon  of  the  London  company.   Since  1609,  the 
i6i**B**i.  the  corporation  had  been  managed  by  the  inner 

council  of  fifty,  of  which  the  treasurer  and  nineteen  made  a 
quorum.  Now  there  were  to  be  each  year  "four  Great  and 
General  Courts  ot  the  Council  and  Company  of  Adven- 
turers tor  Virginia,"  with  power  to  choose  members  of  the 
council^  to  nominate  and  appoint  officers  for  the  govern- 
ment within  the  colony,  and  to  make  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony.  These  general  courts  were  lately 
attended  and  hecnme  scenes  of  animated  democratic  discus- 
sion and  debate,  the  advance  agents  of  the  Long  Parliament. 
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Rebecca 


Pocahonoi 
(From  Smilh'i  Gtmrall  Hiifrli) 


In  1613,  Captain  Argall  bribed  i  6  i 
an  Indian  chief  to  betray  Poca-  The  Lady 
hontas  into  his  hands.  She  was 
held  as  a  hostage  for  the  return 
by  Powhatan  of  English  captives 
and  stolen  arms  and  tools.  Be- 
cause of  a  superstitious  fear,  the 
Indians  concealed  from  the  Eng- 
lish her  real  name,  Matoaka.  In 
April,  1 6 14,  she  was  married  to 
John  Rolfe.  Sir  Thomas  Gates 
had  returned  to  England  leaving 
the  government  to  Sir  Thomas 
Dale,  and  Dale  gave  his  warm 
approval  to  Rolfe's  politic  example.  Pocahontas  received 
the  baptismal  name  of  the  Lady  Rebecca.  Her  marriage 
secured  for  the  English  the  lifelong  good  will  of  her  father. 

In  the  sum-  ^^^^^ml;  ^HH^^H^^H  ^^f^^^'* 

mer    of    16 13,  H^^^^^M  Plundering 

Dale  sent 
Argall  to  break 
up  the  French 
settlement  in 
Acadia.  Argall 
sailed  in  his 
ship,  "The 
Treasurer," 
which  was 
armed  with 
fourteen  guns 
and  manned 
with  sixty  mus- 
keteers who 
were  "trained 
to  sea  service; 
to  board  a  ship 
over  the  side 
andforward 

,     -    .  .  Pocahontis 

and  att,  in  rank  ( From  palmlog  ukcn  from  life) 


I 


LiTTU  Dated  Januaiy  io,  1619,  Sicmp  by  Gioigi  Yeaiduy 
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or  file,  just  as  well  as  soldiers  on  the  Field."  The  i  6  i  3 
master  of  the  ship  was  described  as  '*an  English  Puritan  i  6  i  6 
more  malicious  tnan  the  others  all  together  against  the 
Jesuits."  At  Mount  Desert  Island,  Argall  opened 
fire  on  a  French  vessel  as  sailless  and  helpless  she 
rode  at  anchor,  and  after  her  surrender  made  a  land- 
ing. He  opened  the  chest  of  Captain  La  Saussaye, 
the  commandantj  stole  his  royal  commission,  and  met 
the  remonstrances  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  with  a  cool:. 
"  Well,  it  is  a  great  pity  that  you  have  lost  your  papers." 
He  returned  to  Virginia  in  August,  In  Octolicr,  he  \vas 
sent  again  to  destroy  the  remaining  French  settlements 
in  North  Virginia.  He  now  had  three  ships,  "The 
Treasurer"  and  two  that  he  had  captured  on  his  former 
foray.  He  burned  the  French  works  at  Mount  Desert 
and  the  dwellings  at  the  Saint  Croix  settlement  of  the 
Sieur  de  Monts  "and  destroyed  every  token  of  French 
names  and  French  claims,  as  he  had  been  commanded  to 
do."  At  Port  Royal,  he  loaded  his  ships  with  plunder, 
and  what  they  could  not  cany  lie  burned,  and  obeyed 
his  orders  to  the  letter,  "going  so  far  as  to  use  pick  and 
chisel  on  a  large,  massive  stone  on  which  were  engraved 
the  names  of  the  Sieur  de  Monts  with  other  Captains  and 
the  Lilies  of  France."  The  whole  proceeding  was  simple 
piracy  without  other  mitigation  than  that  it  did  not  seem 
as  bad  then  as  it  does  now.  It  was  the  first  English 
blow  at  French  colonization  in  America.  There  is  a 
douhtfol  story  to  the  effect  that  on  his  way  back  to  Vir- 
ginia Argall  made  a  useless  capture  of  the  Dutch  setde- 
ment  "at  Manhatas  Isle  in  Hudson's  River."  He  soon 
after  sailed  for  England. 

In  161  5,  the  London  company  gave  to  every  freeman,  Lin«i»inF« 
in  absolute  right,  fifty  acres  of  land.  This  was  the  first 
establishmeiit  of  a  fixed  individaal  ownership  of  the  sml 
of  Viiginia — a  memorable  event.  In  April,  1 6 1 6,  Dale 
deputed  the  government  to  Captain  George  Yeardley  and 
went  to  England,  accompanied  by  John  Rolfe  and  the 
Lady  Rebecca,  The  Lady  Rebecca  was  presented  at 
court  by  Lady  Delaware  and  excited  general  admiration. 
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Argall, 
Yeardley, 
and  Sanidjr* 


161I 


On  the  eve  of  her  departure  for  Virginia  with  her  husband 
and  their  infant  8on»  she  died.   She  was  buried  at 

Gravesend,  where  the  parish  register  contains  this  entry: 
"Mar.  21,  1616.  Rebecca  Wrolfe  wyffe  to  Thomas 
Wrolfe  gent.,  A  Virginia  lady  borne  was  buried  in  the 
chauncell."  Sunie  of  the  best  Virginia  families  proudly 
claim  descent  from  her,  as  did  "  Randolph  of  Roanoke." 
In  16 1 6,  the  restless  Argall,  captor  <»  Pocahontas  and 
despoiler  of  Acadia,  was  elected  deputy-^vemor  of 
Virginia  and,  early  in  the  following  A|»nl>  tocSc  out  a  hnn- 
dred  settlers  v  irh  John  Rolfe  as  secretary  and  recorder- 
general.  With  this  reinforcement, the  colonists  numbered 
onlv  five  hundred. 

In  i6i8j  Lord  Delaware  was  sent  to  Virginia  with 
supplies  and  nearly  two  hundred  men  and  women. 
Because  of  Atgall's  shameless  conduct  in  office,  orders 
were  soon  sent  to  ship  the  culprit  home  to  answer. 
Governor  Delaware  died  upon  the  passage  and  the  orders 
were  received  hy  the  deputy-governor  who  promptly 
made  the  most  of  his  remaining  opportunity.  After  trial, 
conviction,  sentence  to  death,  and  commutation  of  sen- 
tence to  perpetual  banishment,  Argall  stole  away  from  the 
colony  in  April,  1619.  In  England,  the  king  "slapped 
him  on  the  back  and  made  him  Sir  Samuel  Argall." 
Earlier  than  this,  Captain  George  Yenrdley  had  been 
knighted  and  "solemnlv  chosen"  as  governor  an(i  captain- 
general  of  Virginia  '  onely  for  three  years  in  certain  and 
afterwards  during  the  Company's  pleasure*"  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  treasurer  of  the  company  m  London  from  its  first 
organization,  retired  with  a  grant  of  land  in  Virginia  and 
a  disposition  to  make  trouble  in  the  administration  of  the 
company's  affairs.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  zealous  and 
sagacious  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  a  conspicuous  mark  of  the 
growing  antagonism  to  the  despotic  methods  of  the  king. 
At  that  time,  Virginia  was  "in  a  poore  estate,"  but,  when 
the  contents  of  certain  documents  that  Yeardley  bore  were 
proclaimed,  a  thrill  ran  through  the  six<Mr  seven  hundred 
inhahifnnts  of  the  colony.  Viiginia  was  to  have  repre- 
sentative government. 
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The  important  documents  brought  over  sea  by  Yeard-  i  6  i  9 
ley  were  at  least  three,  viz.  —  The  great  charter  of  privi-  ThcFimCoio- 
leges,  orders,  and  laws  (the  "our  Magna  Charta"  of A»cfub\y 
Virginia  historians),  issued  at  the  preceding  Michaelmas 
term  of  the  quarter  court;  a  commission  for  establishing  November 
a  council  and  general  assembly  in  Virginia;  and  sundry  '^'^ 
instructions  for  the  governor, council,  and  colony.  Yeard- 
ley  arrived  in  Virginia  in  April,  161 9;  his  administration 
is  an  era  in  the 
history   of  the 
colony.     In  ac- 
cordance with 
the  commission, 
the  governor 
sent  his  sum- 
mons for  the 
election  of  bur- 
gesses, the  first 
step    in  the 
separation  of 
governmental 
functions.  More 
than  a  year  be- 
fore the  "  May- 
flower" sailed  for 
Plymouth,  the 
first  American 
representative 
legislature  met 
"in    the  Quire 
of  the  church " 

at  Jamestown.  Its  first  business  was  to  pass  upon  the  juiy  3o-Aug«st 
credentials  of  its  members.  As  the  patent  for  Brandon,  '^'9 
Captain  Martin's  plantation  on  James  River,  granted  by 
the  company  in  England  in  1616,  conferred  special  favors, 
the  jealous  majority  in  the  new  assembly  denied  seats  to 
the  burgesses  from  Brandon  unless  "our  very  loving 
friend  Captain  John  Martin,  Esquire,  Master  of  the 
ordinance,"  would  relinquish  his  exceptional  privileges. 


Sir  Edwin  Sandvi 
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9  But  Martin  protested:  "1  hold  my  patent  for  my  serv- 
ice don,  which  noe  newe  or  late  comer  can  meritt  or 
challenge,"  and  declared  "that  he  would  not  infringe  any 
parte  of  his  Patente."  This  earliest  contest  on  vested 
rights  in  Virginia  gave  rise  to  a  long-continued  and  bitter 
controversy.  With  the  Brandon  burgesses  excluded, 
the  assembly  was  composed  of  the  governor,  who  had 

the  veto  power, 
the  members  of 
the  council,  and 
two  burgesses 
elected  by  each 
of  ten  bor- 
oughs, as  the 
several  towns, 
plantations, 
and  hundreds 
were  styled. 
For  a  time,  the 
burgesses  sat 
with  the  coun- 
cil ;  in  later 
ears,  they  sat 
as  a  lower 
house,  the 
council  form- 
ing the  cor- 
responding 
upper  house  of 
the  assembly. 
Although  t\vo 
parts  of  this 
legislative 
body,  i.e.,  the 
governor  and 
the  council, 
were  appointed 
bv  the  council 
of  the  company 
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in  London,  and  although  the  acts  of  the  assembly  were  1 
of  no  force  until  approved  by  the  council  in  England, 
this  organization  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment of  a  considerable  colony 
on  the  principle  of  a  suffrage 
embracing  all  the  payers  of  a 
tax  had  no  full  precedent. 

The  excavations  begun  in 
1 90 1  brought  to  light  the  foun- 
dations of  a  building  that  are 
thought  to  be  the  substructure 
of  the  third  church  at  James- 
town, the  meeting-place  of  the 
historic  assembly  of  1619.  This 
third  church  was  probably  built 
of  wood  in  the  year  161  8.  The 
two  earlier  churches,  "flimsy 
makeshifts,"  were  within  the 
fort.  The  foundations  recently 
brought  to  light  make  it  appear 
that  two  brick  churches  were 
subsequently  built  on  the  site  of 
this  third  church,  and  that  the 
tower  of  the  fifth  church  (prob- 
ably a  restoration  of  the  fourth 
church  which  was  burned  at  the 
time  of  the  Bacon  rebellion  in 

1676)  is  what  now  constitutes  the  most  prominent  feature 
of  the  Jamestown  ruins. 

The  "great  charter"  was  divided  into  four  books  or 
parts  for  reference  to  committees  which  made  their  final 
reports  in  August,  some  of  which  included  amendments 
or  petitions  that  had  to  be  ratified  in  Kngland  to  give 
them  validity.  Then  "  there  remaining  no  further  scruple 
in  the  minds  of  the  assembly  touching  the  said  Great 
Charter,  the  Speaker  [John  Pory]  put  the  same  to  the 
question  and  it  passed  with  the  general  assent  and  applause 
of  the  whole  assembly."  Under  the  provisions  of  the  char- 
ter thus  ratified  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  were 
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Plan  of  the  Church  at  Jam«town 
(Copjrrigbl,  19Q4,  bf  Simucl  H.  Yooge) 
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I  6  I  9  orders  for  setting  aside  lands  for  officers,  ministers,  com- 
pany, municipal  corporations,  a  college,  etc.  Thus,  three 
thousand  acres  were  set  aside  "to  be  the  land  and  seat  of 
the  governor  of  Virginia,"  the  earliest  provision  for  the 
permanent  support  of  a  colonial  executive  in  America. 

The   assembly  also   passed   many  laws  of  sundry 
sorts,  some  of  them  relating  to  the  church,  the  Indians, 
landlords,  tenants,  servants,  etc.,  "against  Idleness,  Gam- 
ing, drunkenness  and  excesse  in  apparell;"  in  short,  to  the 
general  conduct  of  public  and  private  affairs.    Thus,  rent 
and  taxes  were  "  not  to  be  exacted  in  money 
f  us  (whereof  we  have  none  at  all,  as  we 
have  no  minte)  but  the  true  value  of 
the  rent  in  comodity."  Tobacco  being 
thus  authorized  as  a  currency,  prices 
were  fixed  by  law, "  the  best  at  three 
shillings  and  the  second  at  eighteen 
pence  the  pounde.  And  any  tobacco 
whatsoever  which  shall  not  prove 
vendible  at  the  second  price  shall  be 
immediately  burnt  before  the  owner's 
face."    Alexander  Brown  says  that 
three  shillings  the  pound  then  was 
probably  equivalent  to  three  dollars  per 
pound  now.    In  the  distribution  of  lands, 
wives  were  to  be  recognized  "because  in  a 
Nichou  Ferrar  the  Elder  plantation,  it  is  not  known  whether 

man  or  woman  be  the  most  necessary." 

Money  was  collected  and  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  were 
appropriated  for  a  college  at  Henricus  for  white  and  In- 
dian children.  A  hundred  men  were  sent  to  cultivate 
the  land  "on  halves,"  under  the  charge  of  George  Thorpe, 
the  intended  rector  or  president  of  the  college.  In  1620, 
"at  the  Virginia  Court  intelligence  was  given  that  Mr. 
Nicholas  Ferrar  the  elder,  being  translated  from  this  life 
into  a  better,  had  by  his  will  bequeathed  j^joo  towards 
the  converting  of  infidel's  children  in  Virginia."  It^  1621, 
the  company  resolved  that  funds  should  be  appropriated 
for  a  public  free  school,  preparatory  to  the  projected 
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university.  Although  Thorpe  was  soon  killed  in  an  Indian  i  6  2  O 
'massacre  and  the  college  scheme  had  to  wait  seventy 
years,  historic  justice  requires  a  record  of  the  zeal  for 
education  manifested  by  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  and  Nicho- 
las Ferrar.  In  the  first  year  of  Yeardley's  administra-  . 
tion,  the  colonists  buried  three  hundred  of  their  number, 
shipped  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  to  England, 
and  probably  received  tlieir  first  consignment  of  negro 
slaves. 

The  coundl  of  the  Vir^nia  company  had  many  men  of  intei 
influence,  and  King  James  was  ever  watching  such  for 
premonitory  symptoms  of  treason  against  the  royal  pre- 
rogative. .  At  the  meeting  of  the  council  for  the  election 
of  officers  in  May,  1620,  the  Icing  named  four  persons  and 
indicated  his  royal 
will  that  from  the 
list  the  company 
should  choose  its 
treasurer.  The 
interference  was  in 
violation   of  the 
terms  of  the  pat- 
ent, but  the  elec-     ^^''^^^^S^seai  of  1 
tion  was  deferred       ^^m^nrmWi  compwy' 

and  a  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  his  majesty. 
The  king  consented  to  a  compromise.  "Choose  the 
devil  if  you  will,  but  not  Sir  Edwin  Sandys."  Sandys 
yielded  to  the  ill  will  of  the  king  and  withdrew  from  the 
list  of  candidates.  The  earl  of  Southampton,  Shaks- 
pere's  friend,  was  elected,  and  Nicholas  Ferrar  was  chosen 
as  his  deputy.  Sandys  continued  as  one  of  the  ruling 
spirits  of  the  company,  the  policy  of  which  was  not 
dumged.  The  rebuke  thus  administered  to  the  king  was 
as  sharp  as  prudence  would  permit. 

At  the  quarter  court  held  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  Maidaaod 
November,  1619,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  proposed  that  the 
company  should  send,  the  next  spnng,  one  hundred 
young  and  uncormpt  maids  to  become  wives.   In  the 
following  May  or  June,  the  "Jonathan"  arrived  in  Vir^ 
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ginia  with  nearly  two  hundred  persons  including  ''many  1620 
maids  for  wives,"  quickly  followed  by  the  "  London 
Merchant'*  with  two  hundred  persons,  including  more 
maids  for  wives.  The  young  women  went  willingly  and 
soon  were  well  married.  Similar  semi-aodal,  haUF  com- 
mercial speculations  followed.  Preference  in  employ- 
ment was  given  to  married  men  and,  under  the  active 
demand,  the  per  capita  price  of  wives  rapidly  rose  above 
the  original  consideration  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
of  tobacco.  Of  course,  a  debt  thus  incurred  was  looked 
upon  as  a  debt  of  honor.  Thus  were  English  homes 
wrought  as  corner-stones  into  an  English  state.  Around 
the  firesides  thus  established,  affection  nestled  and  domes- 
tic virtues  clustered.  Unsettled  settlers  developed  into 
staunch  citizens  and  Virtiinia  became  the  home  ot~ its 


»ut  tnere  is  a  dafkei  siUt  lu  thi  pictty 
pfCtcn^e^  According  to  the  census  of  March,  i6ao,  there 
were  eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven  English  persons 

living  in  Virrripin  In  the  tollowine  year,  ten  ships  and 
ten  hundred  and  tifty-one  emigrants  set  out  tor  the  col- 
ony, and  yet,  at  the  taking  of  the  census  of  March,  1621, 
there  were  only  eight  hundred  and  forty-three  living  there. 
In  other  words,  the  death  rate  in  the  summer  of  1620  was 
disattrous. 

Governor  Yeardley's  commission  was  about  to  expire  a  writtm 
and  Sir  Francis  Wvatt  was  chosen  as  his  successor.  At 
the  same  time,  George  Sandys,  a  brother  of  Sir  Edwin,  * 
was  chosen  treasurer  for  the  colony,  an  oliiciai  that  had 
been  asked  for  by  the  general  assembly  of  1619.  Wyatt 
and  Sandys  soon  arrived  in  Virginia  and  entered  upon 
their  ofHdal  duties  on  the  eighteenth  of  November.  As  NovcmiMr 
the  new  treasurer,  a  well-known  versifier,  was  leaving 
England  for  Virginia,  his  friend  Drayton  gave,  as  his  fare- 
well salute,  an  injunction  to 

Entice  the  muses  thither  to  repair, 

Snticit       jtfuij  J  tnin  tbcni  to  ditt  tit. 

In  obedience,  Sandys  translated  into  English  verse 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses  and  other  classics.  In  1622,  "the 
poet,  lost  in  a  dream  of  Ovid  and  the  fine  shapes  of 
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6  2  I  Greece,  was  startled  by  savage  yells" — one  of  the  mem- 
orable misfortunes  of  an  Indian  massacre.  An  ordinance 
adopted  by  the  company  established  for  the  colmry  a 
written  constitution  and  clearly  drew  the  line  between 
the  powers  of  the  governor  and  those  of  the  assembly. 

This  first  charter  of  iree  govcrrmient  in 
America  provided  for  twenty  councHors 
to  be  known  collectively  as  the  council 
of  state.    They  were  to  assist  and 
advise  the  governor,  and  to  be  with 
him  a  part  of  the  assembly.  Among 
these  councilors  were  the  governor 
and  the  treasurer,  George  Thorpe, 
Doctor  Potts,  John  Rolfe,  Ralph 
Hamor,  and  Sir  George  Yeardley 
who  remained  in  the  colony.  The 
ordinance   provided   for  an  annual 
meeting  of  the  assembly  and  gave  the 
governor  the  right  of  veto.  Ratification 
by  the  company  was  necessary  to  give  valid- 
George  Sandy*    jfy      any  act  of  the  legislature,  and  concur- 
rence by  the  legislature  was  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the 
orders  of  the  company.    An  intolerable  rule  of  capricious 
passion,  like  Argall's,  was  no  longer  possible. 

As  the  struggle  for  popular  liberty  in  England  drew 
near,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  and  his  colleagues  did  what  they 
could  to  give  justice  to  the  colonists  and  a  fair  start  to  the 
goddess.  In  spite  of  the  fearful  death-roll,  emigrants 
continued  to  seek  Virginia  and  there  was  no  longer 
any  doubt  of  the  stability  of  the  colony.  The  Spanish 
ambassador  to  England  wrote:  "Should  the  plantation 
go  on  increasing  as  under  the  government  of  the  popular 
Lord  Southampton,  my  master's  West  Indies  and  his 
Mexico  will  shortly  be  visited  by  sea  and  by  land  from 
those  planters  in  Virginia."    In  1621,  a  windmilj  was 
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built,  the  pioneer  American  iroli-works  were  established 
KaTImg  Creek  on  James  River,  and  the  first  planting 
of  cotton-seed  was  followed  by  "a  plentiful  coming  up.^'^ 
Ralegh  had  been  dead  three  years  and  his  "Inglishe 
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nation"  was  just  beginning  to  live.  English  social  con-  i  6  2  i 
ditions  were  ripening  wonderfully.  The  increasing  wealth  a  con«pifaqr 
and  influence  of  the  middle  classes  gave  them  the  power  °^£*«>*> 

to  go  or  to  send  across  the  sea;  the  wasting  fortunes  and 
waning  prospects  of  the  nobility  made  them  more  eager 
to  exchange  a  losing  indolence  for  adventurous  gain ;  the 
termination  of  the  continental  wars  threw  the  services  of 
gallant  thousands  upon  a  glutted  market,  and  forced  them 
and  their  children  to  **go  west  and  grow  up  with  the 
country."  The  dream  of  a  short  route  to  Cathay  was 
vanishing  and  navigators  were  turning  their  attention  to 
the  attainable.  The  baneful  examples  of  Cortes  and 
Pizarro  had  led  to  loss  and  disappointment,  and  the  blind- 
ing craze  for  gold  and  sudden  wealth  had  already  spent 
its  fury.  There  were  aspiradons  for  liberty  in  England, 
and  there  was  a  nursery  of  freemen  in  Viiginia,  the  germ 
of  a  greater  Britain  over  the  sea.  The  time  for  the  suc- 
cessful planting  of  free  colonies  had  come. 

Isolated  plantations  and  feeble  settlements  were  scat- 
tered up  and  down  the  James  and  toward  the  Potomac. 
Since  tne  marriage 
of  Pocahontas,  there 
had  been  unbroken 
peace  between  the 
Knglish  and  the  In- 
dian. This  ■  peace 
gave  rise  to  a  dan- 
gerous  confidence. 
The  death  of  the 
old  Powhatan  had 
raised  Opechancan- 

OUgh  to  power  and  saver  Semce  U«ed  .tjamotovm  church 

given  him  his  longed-for  opportunity.    In  the  morning 

of  the  twenty-second  of  March,  1622,  at  all  the  unpro-  Afoi  t,  ■.  •. 

tected  outposts  of  Virginia,  the  Indians  fell  upon  the 

unsuspecting  Knglish  in  a  massacre  that  meant  extermi- 
nation. Several  hundred  men,  women,  and  children  were 
cut  down  in  a  single  hour;  in  many  cases,  mutilation  of 
the  body  followed  the  death  of  the  victim.    The  night 
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before  the  massacre,  a  converted  Indian  revealed  the  con- 
spiracy to  an  Englishman  whom  he  would  save.    In  the 

darkness  of 
night,  warning 
was  borne  to 
J  a  mestown. 
Much  of  the 
colony  was 
saved,  for  the 
Indians  had  a 
wholesome  re- 
spect for  armed 
Knglishmen  on 
♦  guard.  Settle- 
ments were 
:ibandoned,  en- 
t  e  r  p  r  i  s  e  was 
stifled,  and 
healthy  activity 
gave  way  to 
sickness  and  discouragement.  The  company  in  Kngland 
published  a  list  of  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  killed 
and  afterwards  placed  the  number  at  "about  four  hun- 
dred," but  they  had  every  incentive  to  minimize  the 
magnitude  of  the  disaster.  The  exact  number  of  the 
killed  is  not  known. 

The  mother  country  was  aroused.  Shiploads  of  sup- 
plies were  sent  and  King  James,  who  was  scheming  to 
regain  authority  that  he  had  given  away  by  charter,  con- 
tributed some  worthless  arms  from  the  London  tower. 
The  London  council  wrote:  "The  innocent  blood  of 
so  many  Christians  doth  in  justice  cry  out  for  revenge. 
We  must  advise  you  to  root  out  a  people  so  cursed. 

Let  them  have  a  perpetual  war  without  peace 
or  truce,  and  without  mercy  too."  The  Virginians  antici- 
pated and  bettered  these  instructions.  Crops  were  de- 
stroyed, towns  were  burned,  and  Indians  were  shot  at 
sight  by  the  relentless  colonists.  The  line  of  the  Indian 
frontier  in  this  country  was,  for  the  first  time,  definitely 
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pushed  back  by  Englishmen.    There  is  a  patiietic  signifi-  1622 
cance  in  the  net  that  the  pushing  back  was  continuous 
for  two  centuries  and  a  half— >i.e.,  until  there  was  no 
Indian  frontier. 

King  James,  who  lost  sleep  o'nights  laying  futile  plans  Royai 
for  the  union  of  his  son  and  the  sister  of  the  Spanish  J***"*"!^ 
monarch,  was  easily  accessible  to  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
and  the  fasdnadng  Gondomar  whispered  in  the  royal  ear: 
"The  Virginia  courts  are  but  a  seminary  to  a  seditious 
parliament."  These  "Virginia  courts"  were  the  meet- 
ings of  the  rather  democratic  corporation  at  London,  a 
power  that  the  king  had  set  free  and  that  now  was  threat- 
ening danger  to  the  doctrine  ofrhr  divine  right  of  kings. 
1  he  "seditious  parliumcnt  included  a  hundred  members 
of  the  London  company,  and,  when  parliament  was  not 
sitting,  the  discussions  were  kept  up  in  the  courts  of  the 
company.  The  carl  yt 
of  Southampton,  Sir  //^ y  /9 
Edwin  Sandys,  Nich-  (  /j 

olas  Fcrrar,  and  their  /j 

adherents  constituted  ^  of  the  Ewd  «f  SoochampiMi 

the  country  party ;  at  this  time,  they  were  the  "ins.** 
The  earl  of  Warwick,  Sir  Thomas  Smith  (whose  accounts 
as  treasurer  of  the  company  were  still  unsettled),  and 
their  adherents  constituted  the  court  party  ;  they  were  the 
"outs."  The  faction  that  had  lately  given  Virginia  a  rep- 
resentative government  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  King 
James.  If  he  could  not  defeat  it  in  parliament,  he  would 
try  to  defeat  it  in  the  corporadon. 

Between  the  struggles  of  the  fiictions  and  the  antag-  Ro]r«i  Anger 
ontsm  of  the  king,  the  company  was  soon  hard  pressed 
and  its  stock  almost  worthless.  When,  in  1621,  the 
commons  expressed  disapproval  of  the  Spanish  match, the 
king  sharply  told  them  to  mind  their  own  business. 
When  they  protested  that  '*  their  privilege  were  not  the 
gift  of  the  crown  but  the  natural  birthright  of  English 
subjects,  and  that  matters  of  public  interest  were  within 
their  province,"  the  king  tore  the  protest  to  pieces,  dis-  jamiaiy, ifos 
solved  parhament,  and  sent  Pym  and  Southampton  to 
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prison  —  a  sharp  illustration  of  the  fact  that  "judicial  and 
administrative  control  could  be  much  more  easily  exer- 
cised over  a  corporation  or  proprietors  resident  within  the 
realm  than  it  could  over  those  resident  on  a  distant  con- 
tinent." The  lesson  and  other  lessons  that  came  quickly 
after  were  not  forgotten  a  few  years  later  by  the  English- 
men who  held  a  charter  for  a  colony  at  Massachusetts 
Bay.  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  London, 
looked  upon  the  quarrel  between  the  English  king  and 
his  commons  as  "the  best  thing  that  has  happened  m  the 
interests  of  Spain  and  the  Catholic  religion  since  Luther 
began  to  preach  heresy  a  hundred  years  ago."  There  is 
little  doubt  that  his  influence  over  James  I.  (which  did 
not  rest  alone  upon  the  eagerness  of  the  English 
monarch  for  the  proposed  alliance  between  Prince  Charles 
and  the  daughter  of  the  Spanish  king)  reinforced  the 
promptings  of  the  privy  council  and  the  royal  party  and 

hastened  the  grjowth  of 
the  royal  purpose  to  re- 
voke the  Virginia  pat- 
ent on  the  first  plausible 
pretext  that  he  could 
find.  At  the  same  time, 
each  party  in  the  Vir- 
ginia  company  was 
using  against  the  other 
the  charge  of  "Spanish 
influence." 

Early  in  1623,  formal 
complaint  against  the 
London  company  was 
laid  before  the  privy 
council.  Lord  Caven- 
dish, Sir  Edwin  Sandys, 
and  Nicholas  Ferrar 
quickly  prepared  an 
answer  so  complete  and  forceful  that  the  earl  of  War- 
wick secured  an  order  confining  them  to  their  own 
houses,  thus  preventing  further  conferences.    At  the 
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annual  election  the  king's  letter  announced:  "Our  1623 
will  and  pleasure  is  that  you  do  forbear  the  election  of  jukis 

any  officLTS  until  tomorrow  fortnight  at  the  soonest." 
The  officers  were  reelected  and  the  angry  James  resolved 
upon  the  sequestration  of  the  patent  of  a  company  that 
he  could  not  manage.  In  October,  the  king  announced 
his  determination  to  resiIffiic~The  supreme  control  ot  all 
colonial  afiairs^  By  an  overwhetnlii^  voie,  the  company 
teniscd  the  surrencKT  of  its  chaner:' 

— In  t'ic^  ]Tiealitmie7  commisrioners  had  been  appointed  rov^i 

by  the  lords  of  the  privy  council  to  investigate  the  con- 
duct  of  the  company  and  the  condition  of  the  colony. 
One  of  these  commissioners  was  Sir  Samuel  Argall,  all  of 
them  were  members  of  the  royal  faction,  and  their  meet- 
ings  were  held  at  the  house  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith.  We 
need  not  doubt  that  their  purpose  was  to  gather  materials 
for  the  ruin  of  the  company.  When  some  of  the  com- 
missioners arrived  Jamestown  early  in  1624,  the  general 
assembly  was  immeaiaiely  convoked.  The  royal  emissa- 
ries tried  in  vain  to  obtain  a  petition  for  the  revocation 
of  the  charter.  The  chief  fruit  of  their  visit  was  an  official 
declaration  that  reviewed  ArgaU's  administration,  and  con- 
cluded with  the  statement  that  rather  than  to  be  "reduced 
to  live  under  the  like  government,  we  desire  his  majesty 
that  commissioners  may  be  sent  over  with  authority  to 
hang  us."  While  the  commissioners  were  in  Virginia,  a 
new  parliament  assembled  in  England,  and  the  Virgmia 
company  presented  its  petition  ror  protection.  A&r  a 
committee  had  been  appointed  to  consider  the  petition, 
the  speaker  read  a  message  from  the  king  relating  to  the  Apr;i  ig, 
matter.  We  do  not  know  iust  whnt  the  royal  letter  said, 
but  we  do  know  that  there  was  some  "soft  muttering  " 
and  that  the  petition  was  withdrawn.  The  case  was  taken 
to  the  court  of  king's  bench  on  a  writ  of  quo  warranto, 
and  the  pliant  chie^justice  dechued  the  patent  null  and  Jua*  16, 
void.   Thus  Virginia  agun  bequne  a  royal  province. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  transition  outlined  in  the  rh^.  over- 
preceding  chapter.    From  this  time  on,  the  polirical  trend  ^^^'^ 
of  British  colonial  policy  was  toward  a  centralization  of 
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colonial  admmistratioii  and  the  more  immediate  subjecd^  1624 
q(  the  plantations  to  the  home  government.    In  the 
preparation  of  the  charter  that  constituted  the  Virginia 

corporation,  attention  had  been  fixed  upon  commercial 
regulations;  the  rise  of  an  empire  was  not  anticipated, 
r  he  grants  of  territory  and  of  jurisdiction  were  so  large 
and  liberal,  and  the  distance  of  the  colonies  from  England 
was  so  great  that  it  proved  unexpectedly  difficult  to  check 
the  tendency  toward  independence  and  self-control  that  the 
company  and  the  colonists  almost  immediately  manifested. 
Ten  days  after  the  rendering  of  the  final  verdict  against 
the  company,  the  privy  council  ordered  the  surrender  of 
books  and  papers.  The  order  was  obeyed.  Fortunately, 
Nicholas  Ferrar,  foreseeing  the  coming  doom  of  the  cor- 
poration, had  caused  a  copy  of  the  records  to  be  made, 
carefully  compared,  and  officially  attested.  Thb  copy, 
which  is  incomplete,  is  now  in  the  library  of  congress  at 
Washington.  If  "all  the  court  books  and  all  other 
writings"  belonging  to  the  company  were  transcribed  as 
Ferrar  had  directed,  the  records  now  missing  may  yet  be 
found.  The  originals  are  not  in  the  British  archives; 
they  probably  were  destroyed. 


CHAPTER 


I  V 


THE    SETTLEMENT     AT  MANHATTAN 
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1609  "W"  N  a  territory  wrested  from  the  sea,  dwelt  a  vigorous 
1628  I  and  prosperous  people  whom  oppression  had  welded 
Dutch  Ea«  Jl.  into  a  republic.  The  attempted  introduction  of  the 
inquisition  and  the  ferocities  of  the  Spanish  duke  of  Alva 
drove  Holland  and  her  six  sister  provinces  into  insurrec- 
tion and  a  war  of  independence.  The  struggle  developed 
a  heroism  greater  than  the  inequality  of  the  contestants 
and  made  the  Dutch  the  foremost  naval  power  in  the 
world.  From  the  war  came  two  Dutch  corporations  of 
extraordinary  magnitude.  When,  in  1580,  Philip  II. 
united  Portugal  and  Spain  and  began  war  upon  England, 
the  English  were  forced  to  buy  India  produce  of  the 
Dutch.  When  Dutch  vessels  were  excluded  from  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  ports,  Dutch  enterprise  opened  an  ocean 
way  of  its  own  around  Africa.  The  Dutch  East  India 
company  was  formed  in  1 602.  Its  success  was  immediate ; 
within  twenty  years,  it  enriched  its  shareholders,  accumu- 
lated immense  possessions,  and  created  an  empire. 
Henry  Hudson  At  this  time,  the  Spanish  had  a  feeble  colony  at  Saint 
Augustine,  the  English  were  dying  at  Jamestown,  and  the 
French  were  maintaining  a  precarious  foothold  at  Quebec 
and  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Spain  had  plundered  Mexico 
and  Peru,  and  the  English  and  the  French  had  robbed 
the  robbers  upon  the  high  seas.  Other  profits  from  the 
New  World  none  of  them, had.  The  Muscovy  company 
of  England  had  twice  sent  Henry  Hudson  seeking  the 
northeast  passage,  and  twice  had  Henry  Hudson  returned 
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from  the  frozen  wall  that  barred  his  way.    The  pros- 
perous rival  of  the  English  traders  then  took  up  the  task. 
Xhe  Dutch  East  India  company  summoned  Hudson 
from  London  to  Amsterdam  and  engaged  him  for  imme-  January  8 
diate  service.    On  the 
fourth  of  April,  five  days 
before    the  truce  with 
Spain  and  a  few  weeks 

before  the  English  Pil- 
grims moved  from  Am- 
sterdam to  Levden,  he 

sailed  from  Amsterdam 

in  the  "Half  Moon,"  a 

vessel  of  eighty  tons. 

His  instructions  were  to 

seek  a  new  passage  to 

the  East  and  "to  think 

of  discovering  no  other 

routes  or  passages  except 

the  route  around  by  the 

north  and  northeast 

above  Nova  Zembla." 

The  experienced  navi- 
gator worked  up  the 

Norway  coast  and  turned 

the  North  Cape.  But 

something   chilled  the 

fervor  of  the  crew  of 

fewer  than  twenty  Dutch 

and  English  sailors.  In 

spite  of  his  instructions, 

about  the  middle  of  May,  the  man  in  the  "  Half  Moon" 
put  his  ship  about  and  pushed  into  the  Atlantic.  Six 
weeks  later,  the  little  craft  and  its  crew  were  on  the  banks 
off  Newfoundland  and  not  in  the  ultra-Siberian  ice-packs 
as  the  Amsterdam  directors  imagined.  About  the  middle 
of  July,  Hudson  anchored  in  Penobscot  Bay  and  began 
repairs  on  his  ship  which  was  much  the  worse  for  wear. 
The  wanton  crew  plundered  an  Indian  village  on  the 
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1609  shore  and  Hudson  prudently  set  sail  at  once.  He 

touched  at  Cape  Cod  seven  years  after  Gosnold,  passed 
Nantucket  and  Marthas  Vineyard,  and  reached  the  mouth 
of  Chesapeake  Bay.  He  thence  sailed  northward,  found 
September  4  "a  vety  sood  hsrbour "  inside  Sandy  Hook, and  spent  the 
first  wedt  of  September  in  the  lower  bay.  From  his 
anchorage  he  saw  what  we  call  the  Narrows,  a  broad 
Stream  rising  and  falline  with  the  tide,  just  as  it  did  when 
Vcrrazano  was  there  eighty-five  years  before.   The  natives 

told  him  that  it  came  from  beyond 
the  mountain  ranges  that  he  saw 
in  the  further  distance;  he  thought 
that  here  mwhtbe  the  long-sought 
passage  to  Cathay.  On  the  elev- 
enth, the  "Half  Moon"  floated 
slowly  with  the  tide  between  the 
wooded  shores  of  Staten  and  Long 
islands,  sailed  across  the  upper  bay, 
and  at  niffht  cast  anchor,  the  only 
Hmy  Hudm'i  Ctm  of  Amu  foreign  ship  in  New  York  harbor. 
The  New  York  On  following  days,  gentle  winds  and  favoring  tides 
andAibany  jj^^^  them  by  the  cheap  wild  lands  of  Manhattan  Island, 
by  the  stately  Palisades,  through  the  broadening  1  appaan 
Zee,  and  against  the  stronger  current  of  the  unexplored 
river  as.it  forced  its  way  through  the  dark  magnificence 
of  the  highlands.  Hudson  thus  ascended  the  Great 
North  River"  to  the  vicinity  of  modern  Troy.  He  now 
clearly  saw  that  this  was  not  the  open  way  to  the  South 
Sea,  but  little  dreamed  that  a  few  miles  further  north 
another  brave  explorer  was  routing  the  Romans  of  the 
New  World,  and  that  a  few  miles  further  south  John 
.  Smith  was  parleying  with  the  tawny  lords  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Chesapeake.  Thus  the  Dutch,  the  French, 
and  the  English  made  a  simultaneous  sowing  of  the 
seeds  of  the  great  struggle  for  commercial  and  political 
supremacy  in  North  America.  As  Hudson  and  Cham- 
plain  wrote  their  names  upon  the  map,  neither  dreamed 
diat,  in  the  next  century,  the  great  struggle  between 
En^and  and  France  would  be  fiercely  waged  in  those 
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rJ«;kl<-,byn.y  lpecJyretiirat,imlnotbyf"ool.fli  ralhfwirc.  tUc  time  bc.ng  w»/»cJ,to  Ijvmor* 
tfcirjc  vpon  the  tUiOn  lUn jjtce H.uc  IliculJ  comptJI,  I atnueJ  »t  CramtltHd the  lix  inj'twen- 


Chap.  XVI. 

Tht  third  Ftytgt  tf  i.^ujier  Hin»ie  Hvoion  reward  Noua  Zembla,  and 
itburtiurnt,  hn  fafint^  frcm  VyntllaHds  ,  te  Ncw  fouml  l.ind,dndalcmg'tt 
fertic  feurt  dtgrets  and  ttm  mit.utcs ,  and  thence  tt  Cape  Cod,  amd  ft  ft 
thtrtie  three dct^recii  andalengiht  Ctaf  tt  the  \trt/>uard,  te  ftrtit 
iwi  decrees  and  an  halfc,  andvp  the  Rimer  neert  le  fertic  thret 
decreet.  Writ  ten  hyrik  a  n  K  J  Itzi  tf 

Lime-hcufe. 


|N'  Satunliy  the  fii»  and  twrijtiijth  of  March,  1609.  after  the  old  Account,  we 
Ictfaylcham  ^m/IeriiMn;in^by  the  ItucnanJ  twentieth  day,  vvcwcr»Jowne       /  . 
at  tlie  r*xt/  .■  an4  by  twtluc  of  the  dr<ke  we  were  ort  tk  Ljii J,  it  being  Kill  of 
VI  two  leagues  off.  Andlxcaui'e  iciaa  j.xiincy  vl'tulty  kflowne  ,  I  cmittopue 
duwnc  whatpalTed,  tillwecametothche^gut  ot  The  Nmh  ^aftaf  Fttnuvit, 
wUich  wc  Jidfvr/bfmt  by  t  lie  rift  of  May  cJji/.;«r»«(»;btiiijTuerd:y.  O*.  whth  au 
ity  we  ( Merued  the  Iveijhc  ol  thv'  Pcle,  athi  t'ounU  it  to  bee  71.  «irprect  and  45.  minutci;  and  mml  ' 
fujndoui  j:oinj>i(Tetovary  iixdigree»to  the  Well  .-and  a:  t.veluc  of  the  clocke.the  North 
<    Cape  vi) J  bearfSouth-wcrt  niJ  by  So*ith,tcnnc  liaguit off,  ud  wee  ileertd  away  fiaii  and  ty 
S^.th.anJEalt.  .  •    ■  ^  ,^ 

*y<fttrtiMKhtr»UUwuhp^et,fmmttmtt,aKdm»rtd4>igfr»mifl€t.  Tlie  nineteenth,  being 
[    TitAlay,  wat  dole  flurmie  wtathet,  with  iTii»uh  Wind  and  lhow,aod  veiy  cold  I  the  wnd  vai:» 
'   *bl;  betweenethcNoitliNot<h-wcrt,aivl  Noith-cift.  We  madeooTwiyWeftandby North 
^  till  rtoone.  Then  we  cbl'eiuc.l  the  swine  haui^g  »  (lake,  and  found  out  liei^tli  to  bee  70.  decreet 
JO.  minute*.  And  tlielliipliaJ  ouwrminevf  twciitieleigiiei,by  rrafoncf  the  fct  of  the  flrcame 
oiT^ht  while  S*a  :  an.!  we  hid  light  cf  tt'aiahtttfe.  Thinat  twcof  the  docke  wee  tackt  to  the  StdiMtrt, 
Jiiilward  :  for  w«cOtalJ  not  get  aboiif  the  Notch  Cape.tUe  wind  was  fofcant  J  and  at  eight  of  "jtilft-ft. 
thecUikeat  mght,  on  the  one  and  twentieth,  the  North  Cjpe  did  bearc  Soutlweart  and  by  lheyduuhU4 
•    SoiJthftiien league* off.  Andatmid-night  */(J[imifU»m  Pcini  did  beare  South  and  by  Eall.fiue  I^Jli**"'' 
lejguct  off  vj.  ^  ■  ■      -  ■  jH^^L^ 

The  two  and  twentietii,  guHing  weather  with  hade  and  &iow,  tlw  Sunnc  breaking  txit  fomt-  Be^au 
limei !  we  contiuurdccrcyinl'e  along  the  Land  WrflSouth-wea.  Ai  Jat  rcnncof  theilotkcat 
Ujght  we  wtre  thwart  oil  Zfuww.  Thebodieof  it  dki  beare  Eaft  off  vi  Sue  higues  :  and  the  y,,^" 
^  ctKiife  from  tlie  Narth  Cape  to  Z/iMM.ufof  the  moft  part  Wert  and  by  5outh,and  Wefl  South- 
WcU,httiefourelfiguri, 

Tliethiccindiweirieth,  fa'ire  Sun-nuniiig  weather  1  thewind  atEartandby  iSouth,  and  • 
taliSouth^eafl,  wicrtceied  along  the  Land  South-wetl ,  and  South-wetl  andby  Weft,ei-hr 
lea{^uei  a  Wauh,  for  fu  we  f^uiid  the  Land  to  lye  from  Ztmtm  to  L»f»»t4.  And  the  dillancr  tilif. 
tK  1  ag  jei  from  the  bodic  of  Zimam,  to  the  Weflermoll  Land  of  Ufmt.  And  from  the  one  to 
the  "i.'ier.thetcurle  itSj.i:Ii-v  tftaiidby  Wert.  For  the  Needle  of  our  Compaile  wai  fet  right 
toiUNofth.  Attwilueol  the  dockcatnight,  the  budieof  £«^»#udidbeareSouth.eafl  (ote 
Ica^iiffolf.  ' 

f.ie  foure  and  twentieth,  fiire  dcere  Sun-fliinmg  weather:  the  wind  variable  Vpon  all 
poi  iti  cit  tlic  Ct-mpaJle,  but  mo<l  vpon  the  Soiith-eaft,  and  lotnetimes  calmt.  We  continued  ctu 
«.'j;,r!c\VeftSou;h.wella»b<:fo»e.  Audat  cigiit  of  the  clockeat  oight,  the  Souther  part  of  Lt- 
fttii  did  braic  St^utlMall  ten  Icagixi  od  v*. 

TJie  fiue  and  twentieth,  tixjcli  wind  at  N<>rtb-eall,with  fomt  fnow  and  haJe.  The  mil  watch 
Clit  Wild  tame  to  the  Eall  a  fine  gale,  and  fo  cane  to  the  A/ortb-ean,tbe  fecond  watch  at  fbure 
ofthe*It>cke,  aiidfrcllicdin  :  And  at  eight  of  the  docke  it  gtew  to  a  llorme,  and  fo  contitiiKd.  . 
^Cuocne  wcobferucd,  and  made  theLiip  tobc  inCy.dcgreei  j3.mirujte«.  Wee t onn need ouf* 
count  South.w<;ft,twclue  league*  a  witch.  At  nine  ct  the  dccke,  L$f»m  did  brarcl»f  ~ 
I  j.log'jei  off  A;ivl  wc  found  ilif  Csmpjlli:  to  iuje  no  vaxiation.The  wiml  increal'ed  *^ 

Th:iixandtwcii:icili,  was  a  great  llorme  at  the  Notth  Nottti-ralt,  andl^ 
f!:crcJavvay  South-well  jloir  tJie  wind  With  our  fore-ccurfe  abroad  :  for 
inaintiyne  nn  mure  layles,  it  ble«%-    vchemcncly,  and  the  Sea  went  (bhigh, 
ail,  tha'.  It  v/outd  hauc  .i  i  .^ricd  a  I'r-^il  ihip  to  lye  vndcr  theSra.So  we  sbtrade 
infc'ure  and  twentic  l.o  j.c>. Tiie  llorme  began  to  cealir  at  fouteof  the  clockc* 
Tht  Ltuc;i  a;i.i  t  vci-.ticth,  uidi.icrcut  taire  weather ,  but  a  good  llifTe  takof 
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peaceful  regions  and  decided  on  the  Heights  of 
Abraham. 

On  the  fourth  of  October,  Hudson  left  the  river  that 
was  to  bear  his  name  and  was  homeward  bound  across  the 
ocean.  On  the  seventh  of  November,  about  the  time  of 
John  Smith's  return  from  Virginia,  the  "Half  Moon" 
landed  in  England  and  was  detained  there  for  months. 
The  English  government  forbade  the  Dutch  ship's 
English  captain  again  to  leave  his  country  for  foreign  serv- 
ice. Hudson  sent  his  maps,  charts,  and  full  reports  to 
his  Amsterdam  employers  and  entered  the  service  of  the 
Muscovy  company.    In  the  following  year,  he  sailed 

again  to  seek  a  north- 
west passage.  After 
discovering  and  ex- 
ploring Hudson  Bay 
and  spending  a  winter 
there,  the  explorer  and 
eight  companions  were 
forced  into  a  small  boat 
by  a  mutinous  and 
brutal  crew  and  aban- 
doned. They  were 
never  heard  of  after. 
Henry  Hudson's  rec- 
ord is  as  brief  and  bril- 
— I  liant  as  a  meteor's  flash, 
and  the  waste  of  waters 
that  bears  his  name  is 
his  tomb  and  monu- 
ment. At  this  time, 
the  English  king  and 
the  London  company 
had  competent  survey- 
ors in  America,  actively 
I?,  engaged  in  securing 
and  forwarding  to  them 
jKy>t=af[  „  -  all  obtainable  informa- 

Scction  of  the  Stolen  Map  of  1610  tion  c  o  n  c  e  r  n  i  n  g  the 
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cartography  of  the  country.  In  some  secret  way,  at  least  i  6  i  i 
one  of  these  maps  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  1614 
ambassador  at  London  who  sent  it  to  his  royal  master 

Hudson  had  borne  back  to  Europe  a  report  of  a  new  New  AmMt* 
country  and  a  store  of  otter  and  beaver  skins.  The  news  ^ 
of  a  magnificent  domain,  to  which  their  claim  was  better 
than  any  other,  seems  not  to  have  stirred  the  phlegm  of 
the  Netherlanders.  The  states-general  made  no  effort  to 
encourage  colonization  or  to  aflirm  their  rights  in  the 
matter.  But  those  fiirs  warmed  the  very  blood  of  Dutch 
traders  and  many  successful  adventurers  soon  followed 
in  Hudson's  track.  A  fort  and  a  few  houses  were  built 
on  Manhattrin  Inland  and  trading-postS  established  at 
advantageous  points  like  Albany. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  March,  16 14,  the  states- A«jri*n  Block 
general  passed  a  resolution  granting  certain  monopoly 
rights  for  a  limited  period  to  persons  making  new  dis- 
coveries. From  the  confused  and  contradictory  accounts, 
it  appears  that  under  the  pledges  of  this  octroi,  certain 
Dutch  merchants  formed  a  company  that  almost  imme- 
diately sent  out  five  ships.  Among  the  commanders  of 
these  ships  were  Aanun  iilock  and  Mendrick  Christiaen- 
sen  (who  previously  had  been  at  Manhattan  on  their  joint 
private  account)  and  Cornelius  Jacobsen  May.  Block's 
boat,the "Tiger," filled  with  bearskins  and  ready  to  sail  for 
Amsterdam,  w'as  accidentally  burned  at  its  anchorage  just 
off  the  southern  point  of  Manhattan  Island.  In  that  lonely 
place  and  from  oaks  that  had  stood  near  where  Wall 
street  is  today,  Block  and  his  men  built  as  best  they 
could  a  yacht  ifrith  a  keel  thirty-eight  feet  long,  forty-four 
and  a  half  feet  from  stem  to  stern,  and  eleven  and  a  half 
feet  wide"  —  the  first  vessel  built  by  the  Dutch  in  this 
country.  In  1890,  a  tablet  was  set  up  at  41-45  Broad- 
way, New  York  City,  to  commemorate  the  event.  This 
yacht  they  called  the  "Onrust,"  i.e.,  the  "Restless"  — 
name  prophetic  of  the  spirit  of  the  place.  Passing  the 
islands  in  the  East  River,  the  ''Resdess**  made  the  first 
known  passage  through  Hell  Gate  and  sailed  into  a 
beaurifiil  inland  sea.    We  call  that  sea  Long  Island 
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New  Nether- 


I  6  I  4  Sound;  we  might  well  call  it  Adrian's  Sea,  the  western 
1619  Adriatic.   The  Dutch  explorer  then  ascended  the  Con- 
necticutf  rediscovered  the  island  that  now  bears  his  name, 

sailed  by  Gipe  Cod  into  waters  where  John  Smith  was 
making  maps,  fell  in  with  Christiaensen  and  his  ship  the 
"  Fortune,"  and  returned  to  Holland. 

In  that  year,  the  New  Netherland  companv  was  formed 
and  granted  a  three  years'  monopoly  ot  the  trade  of  the 
r^on  between  New  France  and  Virginia,  being  the  sea- 
coast  between  forty  degrees  and  forty-five  degrees,"  to 
which  the  name  "New  Nedierland"  was  now  first 
officially  applied.  The  little  round-prowed  vessels  of  the 
Dutch  slowly  sailed  up-stream  and  floated  down,  establish- 
ing the  Dutch  fur  trade,  and  earning  fat  profits  for  the 
Amsterdam  proprietors.  In  1 6 1 9,  Captain  Dermer  sailed 
an  English  ship  through  Long  Island  Sound  and  lost  an 
anchor  in  the  eddies  <»  Hell  Gate.  As  he  escaped  that 
"most  daneerous  cataract"  and  dreamed  that  he  was  its 
discoverer,  ne  was  surprised  to  see  the  hamlet  of  Man- 
hattan. The  "loving  subject  of  the  king  of  England" 
warned  the  intruders  to  leave  his  majesty's  domains,  but 
the  Dutch  continued  to  tend  thdr  g^udens  and  to  smoke 
their  pipes  in  spite  of  Captain  Dermer's  bluster. 

One  element  of  the  commercial  strength  of  Holland 
consisted  of  Protestant  refugees  from  Belgium,  who 
opposed  peace  with  Spain  on  any  terms  while  their  coun- 
try remained  under  the  Spanish  yoke.    Some  of  these 

/studied  out  and  pushed  forward  a  scheme 
for  the  org^ization  of  a  company  of  pri- 
vate adventurers  to  prey  upon  Spanish 
commerce  and  thus  to  cripple  the  resources 
of  an  enemy  that  relied  upon  its  American 
possessions  tor  the  sinews  of  war.  They 
would  combine  patriotism  with  profit, 
An  ow  Dutch  Wind-  ^ofcc  Spain  to  evacuate  Belgium,  and 
■fli         become  individually  rich.    The  project 
for  such  a  company  won  the  strong  support  of  Maurice, 
the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  strenuous  opposition  of 
John  of  Barneveld  who  was  virtually  the  states-general. 
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The  partisans  on  both  sides  were  fearless  and  influential,  i  6  i  9 
and  Holland  was  in  danger  of  civil  war.    The  twelve  1621 
years*  truce  with  Spain  made  it  impossible  for  the  Dutch 
government  to  give  its  sanction  to  the  proposed  warlike 
corporation  within  that  period.    After  the  execution  of 
Barneveld,  a  subscription  list  was  started  for  a  Dutch  May  13, 
West  India  company.    The  leader  in  the  movement  was 
William  Usselinx,  an  exiled  Belgian  merchant.    But  the 
government  was  tired  of  war  and  the  proposed  company 
made  little  headway.    Unwittingly  the  English  govern- 
ment turned  the  scale. 

King  James  sent  word  to  the  states-general  that  their  coioniMtion 
subjects  had  unlawfully  settled  on  lands  that  he  had 
granted  to  the  Plymouth  council  for  New  England,  and 
Dutch  statesmen  saw  that  the  only  way  for  thern  to  hold 
New  Netherland  was  to  occupy  it.  A  new 
clause  requiring  the  colonization  of  the  Dutch 
territory  in  America  was  quietly  inserted  in  the 
draft  of  the  constitution  for  the  company.  The 
government  gave  direct  encouragement,  large 
sums  of  money  were  quickly  subscribed,  and  by 
1621,  the  Dutch  West  India  company  was  an 
accomplished  fact.  The  charter  conferred  a  monopoly  of 
Dutch  trade  in  Africa  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  in  America  from  Newfoundland  to 
further  Patagonia.  It  established  a  powerful  commercial 
corporation  and  gave  to  it  all  the  functions  of  a  govern- 
ment with  absolute  power  over  the  Dutch  territory  in 
America.  The  general  affairs  of  the  company  were  man- 
aged by  directors,  collectively  styled  the  "  College  of 
Nineteen."  The  company  might  do  almost  what  it 
pleased;  the  government  assumed  no  responsibility.  By 
this  time,  the  Pilgrims  were  planting  corn  at  Plymouth 
and  another  Spanish  war  was  overhanging  Holland. 

The  new  company  started  out  boldly  with  expeditions  coioni«tion 
to  the  West  Indies  and  to  Brazil.    The  prizes  captured  ^'s'"'*^"* 
from  the  Spaniards  were  of  such  value  that  the  share- 
holders received  from  twenty-five  to  seventy-five  per  cent 
on  their  investments,  but  as  to  colonizations  the  company 
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1623  did  little  more  than  to  satisfy  the  states-general  that  the 
contract  would  some  time  be  carried  out.  The  trade  in 
furs  looked  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  capture 
of  gold  by  the  ship-load.  The  company  that  sent  out 
Henry  Fludson  paid  no  notice  to  the  country  that  he 
found  and,  in  1623,  the  West  India  company  took  formal 
possession  of  New  Netherland.    The  Dutch  wedge  was 

thus  thrust  be- 
tween lands 
occupied  by  the 
English.  Cap- 
tain Cornelius 
Jacobsen  May 
and  Adrian 
Jorissen  Tien- 
pont  were  sent 
out  as  direct- 
o  r  s  .  The 
former  wrote 
his  name  across 

The  Dutch  We»t  India  Company's  House  at  Amsterdam         fhc  terminal 

cape  of  New  Jersey,  sailed  up  the  Prince  Hendrick  or 
South  River  (the  Delaware),  and  built  Fort  Nassau  on 
the  New  Jersey  shore  about  four  miles  below  the  site  of 
Philadelphia.  Tienpont  strengthened  the  settlement  at 
Manhattan,  sailed  up  the  Mauritius  or  North  River  (the 
Hudson),  built  a  new  fort  near  the  site  of  Albany,  and 
called  it  Fort  Orange. 
Walloons  In  this  year,  the  first  colonists  arrived  with  Captain 
May  in  the  ship  "  New  Netherland."  Thirty  families  of 
Protestant  fugitives,  the  Walloons,  driven  by  religious 
persecution  from  their  homes  in  the  South  Netherlands, 
sought  safety  and  prosperity  in  the  New  World.  They 
were  a  thrifty  people  and  easily  took  to  agriculture  and 
traffic  with  the  Indians.  Unfortunately  for  the  West 
India  company,  its  territorial  claims  were  rather  vague. 
Its  charter  fixed  the  northern  boundary  at  Canada,  and  in 
view  of  the  New  England  settlements  this  was  an 
absurdity.    The  failure  of  the  theoretical  frontier  of  the 
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Dutch  gave  force  to  the  advice  of  the  shrewd  EngUsh  1626 
minister  at  the  Hague  "to  put  forward  our  plantations 
and  crowd  on,  crowding  the  Dutch  out  of  those  places 
where  they  have  occupied."  In  1624,  the  Manhattan 
colonists  declared  that  they  were  getting  along  bravely. 
'  In  1626,  Peter  Minuit  became  director-general  with  a  Peter  Miaiik 
council  of  five.  He  bought  the  island  of  Manhattan 
from  the  Indians  for  sixty  guilders  or  about  twenty-four 
dollars.  The  letter  written  by  Peter  Jans  Schaghen,  a 
member  of  the  "Assembly  of  the  XIX"  of  the  West 
India  company,  announcing  to  the  states-general  the  pur-  No»«nbcr  5 
chase  of  "the  island  Manhattes"  is  still  preserved  in  the 
royal  archives  at  the  Hague.  Minuit  soon  united  the 
different  Dutch  settlements  and  thus  laid 
the  corner-stone  of  our  present  Empire 
State.  The  southern  extremity  of  the 
more  than  twentv  thousand  acres  that 
Minuit  bought  was  chosen  for  "The 
Battery,"  a  stone  fort  was  begun,  and  the 
town  was  named  New  Amsterdam.  Diplo- 
matic intercourse  was  established  with  the 
Plymouth  Pilgrims.  Governor  Bradford  courteously 
received  the  congratulations  sent  in  1627,  but  with  his 
benediction  mixed  a  reminder  that  they,  the  Dutch,  were 
living  where  they  had  no  right  "  to  plant  or  trade." 

In  1628,  Old  Amsterdam  had  become  "beyond  dis-  The 
pute  the  first  commercial  citv  of  the  world :  the  Tyre  of  cosmopolitan 
modern  times ;  the  Venice  of  the  north ;  the  ^ueen  of 
all  the  seas."  At  New  Amsterdam  there  were  thirty  rude 
dwellings  with  roofs  of  straw  and  wooden  chimneys,  and 
a  population  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  including  Dutch, 
Walloons,  slaves  from  Angola,  "  and  so  many  odds  and 
ends  of  humanity  that,  twenty  years  after  Hudson  had 
discovered  Manhattan,  fourteen  languages  were  spoken 
in  its  streets."  Although  New  Amsterdam  was  thus, 
from  the  beginning,  the  most  cosmopolitan  city  in  America, 
no  minister  and  no  schoolmaster  had  been  provided. 
The  best  that  can  be  said  for  the  company  in  this  respect 
is  that,  in  1626,  two  "visitors  ««'"lc"  with  semi- 
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clerical  functions  had  been  sent  over.  But  in  the  early  1628 
part  of  this  year,  Jonas  Michaelius  set  out  from  Amster-  January  14 
dam.  He  arrived  at  Manhattan  in  April,  the  first  Dutch 
minister  in  New  Netherland.  These  things  forcibly  sug- 
gest that  the  Manhattan  Dutch  had  come  to  trade  and 
not  to  make  permanent  homes.  The  company's  ships 
sailed  thence  with  rich  cargoes  for  Holland,  but  there 
was  little  doing  in  the  way  of  colonizing  New  Netherland. 
The  West  India  company  was  a  commercial  corporation 
with  trading-posts  and  agents  —  litde  more. 

The  fur  traide  prospered,  agriculture  languished.  Every  TheCmii- 
ship  that  came  from  Holland  bore  needed  food ;  but  set-  ^ 
tiers  did  not  come  and  no  effort  was  made  to  send  them. 
And  yet  New  Netherland  (strange  misnomer  for  so 
mountainous  a  region  !)  occupied  the  most  advantageous 
position  in  North  America.  It  sent  its  streams  to  the  Saint 
Lawrence,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Superb 
rivers  had  opened  ways  through  the  hindering  mountains 
and  joined  die  great  lakes  to  the  valley  of  the  Hudson, 
while  "the  lovely  Juniata"  almost  joined  the  Susque- 
hanna to  the  currents  that  united  to  form  the  Ohio.  With 
such  pathways  in  every  direction,  New  Netherland  was 
the  military  and  commercial  key  to  the  continent. 


Totems  of  New  York  Indian  Tribea 
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THE    GROWTH   OF    SEPARATISM    IN  ENGLAND 


The  Protestant 
Retormadon 


»S3» 


T 


HESE  were  days  of  quickening  life.  An  Eng- 
lish Bible  and  the  Lollard  leaven  prepared  the 
way  for  a  revolt  against  the  papacy.  Luther 
sprang  up  in  Germany,  a  moral  volcano  that  shot  its  glare 
across  western  Europe  and  aroused  its  people  to  a  new 
activity.  Aided  by  an  amorous  eruption  on  the  throne, 
England  cut  loose  from  Rome  and  snatched  her  crown 
from  the  shadow  of  the  tiara.  At  Geneva,  Calvin,  whom 
John  Fiske  has  called  the  constitutional  lawyer  of  the 
Reformation,  fed  English  refugees  from  the  Marian  per- 
secution upon  a  theology  that,  in  its  ultimate  analysis, 
shows  rich  in  the  essentials  of  personal  freedom.  In  the 
land  where  Wyclif,  "the  morning  star,"  had  taught,  John 
Knox  preached  to  peasantry  and  royalty,  and  "raised  the 
poor  commons  of  his  country  into  a  strong  and  rugged 
people  .  .  .  whom  neither  king  nor  priest  could 
force  again  to  submit  to  tyranny."  In  such  an  age,  no 
man  could  dominate  all  minds  or  terrify  them  into  acqui- 
escence. On  the  part  of  the  people,  the  English  Reforma- 
tion was  a  purely  religious  movement;  on  the  part  of  the 
king  and  parliament,  it  was  a  politico-ecclesiastical  revolu- 
tion. For  generations,  the  preponderance  of  power  swung 
like  a  pendulum  between  the  old  orderand  the  new.  When 
the  government  determined  that  the  Reformation  should 
go  no  further,  the  radicals  were  disappointed  and  dissatis- 
fied and  Englishmen  were  divided  into  three  antagonistic 
and  intolerant  parties — Roman,  Anglican,  and  Puritan. 
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The  Catholics  were  those  who  recognized  the  pope  as  I  5  3  I 
their  ecdesmstical  head,  as  all  £]^lishmeii  for  centuries  1558 
had  done  until  Henrv  VI 11.  renounced  the  papal  Caihoikf, 
supremacy  and  parliament  decreed  that  "  whatsoever  his  ^^^^ 
majesty  shall  enjoin  in  matters  of  religion  should  be 
obeyed  by  all  his  suljects."  They  were  largely  "com- 
mon people"  and,  in  £lizabetfa*s  rei^,  were  numerically 
stronw  than  either  of  the  other  parties.  The  Anglicans 
were  Protestants  adhering  to  the  ministry  and  communion 
of  the  English  church  as  established  by  royal  and  par- 
liamentary authority.  They  "adopted  all  the  rites  and 
pageantry  then  retained  by  the  church  of  England  and 
asked  for  more  rather  tlian  less.*'  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  they  were  fewer  than  the  Puritans.  The 
Puritans  believed  in  the  fitness  of  an  established  national 
church.  But  they  looked  upon  an  unfinished  reform, 
protested  against  anv  arrest  of  development,  and  viewed 
with  alarm  the  close  adherence  to  the  ritual  of  Rome. 
Their  demand  was  not  for  more  liberty  in  the  church 
but  for  more  complete  reformation  of  the  church.  "The 
seamless  garment  was  to  be  clean,  but  by  no  means  to 
be  rent." 

Under  the  rdgn  of  Qjieen  Mary,  a  fierce  persecution 

of  the  Protesranrs 
was  begun.  Multi- 
tudes liurried  into 
foreign  lands  and 
even  martyr  flames 


Autograph  of  i^MB  thdbdli 


could  not  encompass  the  apostasy  of  those  who  remained. 
With  the  aceesnon  of  Elizabeth  came  the  returning  exiles. 
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1558  widi  Dutch  ideu  of  civil  and  religicNu  liberty  and  a  the- 
ology that  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  tendencies  and 

dominating  influences  of  the  English  church.    Each  of 

their  independent  churches  v,ns  a  model  and,  at  the  same 
time,  gave  to  its  members  an  eiii^ctive  drill  in  the  principles 
ot  local  selt-government. 
Poiitia  »ad  It  wiil  be  difficult  to  understand  the  coming  controversy 
unless  we  keep  in  mind  the  political  environment.  A 
Protestant  queen  was  upon  the  throne,  but  a  devotee  of 
Rome  was  next  heir  to  the  crown  which  Catholic  poten* 
tates  with  armies  and  fleet<5  were  e?.ger  to  place  upon  her 
head.  English  Protestants  regarded  Rome  as  a  menace 
to  the  existence  of  the  English  nation.  The  pope  had 
issued  his  bull  excommunicating  and  deposing  the  queen 
and  releasing  her  subjects  irom  allegiance  to  her.  Catho- 
lic nobles  in  the  norm  of  England  raised  the  standard  of 
rebellion.  Plots  to  assassinate  the  queen  were  charged 
to  the  Catholic  party  and  led  to  the  execution  of  Mary 
of  Scotland.  Priests  were  preaching  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  faith tul  to  tight  against  the  queen  at  the  bidding 
of  the  pope.  The  Catholic  element  in  Engknd  was 
dangerous  and  Elizabeth  saw  that  it  was  of  great  impor- 
tance to  conciliate  it.  She,  therefore,  sought  to  reduce  as 
far  as  possible  the  visible  differences  between  the  church 
of  England  and  the  church  of  Rome.  The  likeness  of 
the  two  churches  was  so  great  that  it  gave  rise  to  the 
declaration  that  "  the  old  polish  priests  of  Queen  Mary 
found  nothing  in  the  <uvme  service  to  oHend  their 
scruples,"  and  to  the  taunt  that  "the  English  drove  the 
pope  out  of  England  so  hastily  that  they  forced  him  to 
leave  his  garments  behind  him." 
PuiteuiHttrad  To  the  quecn,  the  rites,  ceremonies,  and  vestments  of 
«f  Pkp«I  (lie  English  church  were  important  not  because  they  had 
been  ordained  by  law ;  they  were  ordained  by  law  because 
they  were  politically  important  To  the  Puritan,  the 
surplice  was  the  badge  of  a  corrupt  and  idolatrous  church ; 
kneeling  at  the  sacrament  and  other  prescribed  ceremonies 
were  as  offensive  as  any  of  the  rites  of  paganism. 
"  Mathematical  caps  with  four  corners  "  and  "  theatrical 
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SECONDE 
admonition  to  the 


dresses"  on  the  clergy  were  papal  insignia  and,  therefore,  i 
detested  as  much  as  was  sin.  The  garments  were  neither  i 
good  nor  bad,  and  were  not  referred  to  in  the  Bible ; 
but  "  to  use  the  outward  show  and  manner  of  the  wicked 
is  to  approve  their  false  doctrine.  God  forbid  that  we, 
by  wearing  the  popish  attire,  should  seem  thereby  to 
consent  to  their  blasphemies  and  heresies."  Thus  to 
rigid  churchman  and  to  non-conforming  Puritan  these 
things  were  the  symbols  of  eternal  and  essential  truth 
or  error.  Back  of  English  Puritanism  was  an  intense 
hatred  of  Roman  Catholicism.  "In  the  alembic  of  the 
day,  vapors  became  solids;  chaff,  poison;  stubble,  steel." 

In  1559,  the  parliamentary  statutes  of  supremacy  and  Srparatim 
uniformity  placed  the  English  church  under  civil  juris- 
diction, where  it  has  remained 
to  this  day.    The  act  of  su- 
premacy made  Queen  Eliza- 
beth the  supreme  governor 
of  the  church.    The  act  of 
uniformity    established  the 
Book   of  Common  Prayer 
and  prescribed  penalties  for 
any  deviation  from  its  direc- 
tions.   In  1565,  the  queen 
issued   a   proclamation  de- 
manding strict  conformity  to 
what  she  held  to  be  estab- 
lished   and    perfected,  but 
many  of  the  Puritans  held 
loyally  to  their  fundamental 
position.     For  example, 
Thomas  Cartwright,  who  in 
1 57 1  was  a  divinity  professor 
at  Cambridge,  the  headquar- 
ters of  advanced  Puritanism,  was  deprived  of  his  dignity 
and  soon  found  it  convenient  to  seek  refuge  on  the  conti- 
nent. Not  long  after  his  return  to  England,  his  Admonition 
to  Parliament  brought  him  into  trouble  that  led  up  to 
imprisonment.    Furthermore,  it  was  soon  seen  that  there 
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I  5  7  I  were  penalties  for  non-oonforming  laity  as  well  as  for 
1580  non-conformine  clergy.    The  oppression  of  conformist 
measures  gave  birth  to  a  new  party.    Men  began  to  talk 

of  secession  from  the  established  church  and  to  urge  a 
"  reformation  without  tarrying  for  any."  As  the  Puritans 
unwillingly  had  sprung  from  the  conformist  Churchmen, 
so  the  Separatists  were  segregated  from  the  Puritans. 
They  claimed  the  right  to  gather  by  themselves  as  a 
church  without  any  special  sanction  of  the  dvil  authority. 
They  not  only  would  not  conform  to  the  discipline  of 
the  church,  thev  utterlv  renounced  al!  connection  with  it. 
"Those  base,  beggarly  ceremonies  were  unlawful,  and  the 
lordly,  tyrannous  power  of  the  prelates  ought  not  to  be 
submitted  to.**  1  heir  demanded  liberty  of  prophesying 
was  too  much  like  the  modem  liberty  of  the  press  to 
accord  with  the  safety  of  the  rulers. 
Thrrr  Prot«-  The  majority  of  the  Puritans  continued  as  non-con- 
unt  pame»  formist  Churchmen,  while  the  Separatists  (or  Brownists, 
as  they  were  often  called)  were  hounded  with  everv  terror 
of  the  law.  But  penalties  and  prisons,  exiles  and  hang- 
ings, could  not  choke  out  the  protests  and  indignant  pas* 
sion  of  those  who  gave  sole  authority  to  the  Scriptures, 
and  held  up the  Word"  in  antagonism  to  "  the  Church." 
In  conscientious  men,  conscience  h  nn  obstinate  thing. 
There  were  now  four  parties  in  Jingland,  one  Catholic 
and  three  Protestant.  The  three  were  those  who  were 
content  with  things  as  they  were,  those  who  were  discon- 
tented but  proposed  to  stay  where  they  were,  and  those 
who  boldly  resolved  to  make  a  new  start  in  what  they 
believed  to  be  an  older  and  a  better  way. 

It  is  not  er?<;y  to  determine  when  or  where  separatism 
had  its  beginning.    1  he  first  organized  Separatist  church 

which  we  have  definite  informa- 
««4H/li*»  tion  was  formed  at  Nonrich  about 
AMognph  of  bnwm  ,  by  Robert  Browne,  a  grad- 
uate of  Cambridge.  From  him  the  Separatists  received  the 
name  of  Brownists.  In  1592,  the  privy  council  received 
an  "humble  petition  of  her  highnesses  faithful  subjects, 
falsely  called  Brownists,'  asking  that  they  m^ht  peace- 
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ably  depart  for  "  the  province  of  Canada,  where,  by  the  1580 
providence  of  the  Almighty,  and  her  majesty's  most 
gracious  favor,  we  may  not  only  worship  God  as  we  are 
in  conscience  persuaded  by  his  word,  but  also  do  unto 
her  majesty  and  our  country  great  good  service,  and  in 
time  also  greatly  annoy  that  bloody  and  persecuting 
Spaniard  about  the  bay  of  Mexico."  Their  petition  was  not 
granted  and  Bacon  wrote  that  "  they  are  now,  thanks  to 
God,  by  the  good  rem-  -  MH^^BHHHBaHV^ — ^-^owi 
edies  that  have  been       '^^^^^^^^^^Br  ^| 
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used,  suppressed  and 
worn  out;  so  that  there 
is  scarce  any  news  of 
them." 

Then  came  the  more 
serious  conflict.  Queen 
Elizabeth  established 
an  ecclesiastical  com- 
mission with  powers 
"as  arbitrary  as  those 
of  the  Spanish  inquisi- 
tors, to  search  after 
heretical  opinions, sedi- 
tious books,  absences 
from  the  established 
divine  worship,  errors, 
heresies,  and  schisms." 
In  1588-89,  certain 
pamphlets  appeared 

underthenameof  °^        Marprcbte-.  Fim  Tr.ct 

"  Martin  Marprelate,gent."  They  were  necessarily  anony- 
mous; to  this  day,  their  authorship  is  not  known  with 
certainty,  but  Henry  M.  Dexter  has  put  forward  a  strong 
argument  to  show  that  they  were  written  by  a  barrister 
named  Henry  Barrowe.  They  were  somewhat  coarse  but 
not  indecent  or  blasphemous,  and  the  audacity  of  their 
attacks  upon  the  prelates  set  all  England  laughing.  A  royal 
proclamation  forbade  that  they  be  read,  but  the  university 
students  hid  them  in  the  folds  of  their  gowns  ;  even  the 
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1583  nobles  read  them  and  the  earl  of  Es^^ex  give  one  to  the 
1593  queen.  But  most  of  the  "  seditious  books  "  were  of  a 
oiflferent  character.  As  a  type  of  the  persecution  of  non- 
conformists, Leonard  Bacon  mentions  William  Smyth,  a 
clergyman,  who  after  eleven  months'  imprisonment  was 
bold  enough  to  tell  the  high  commissinners  that,  "  if  he 
should,  to  please  them  or  to  avoid  trouble,  submit  to  go 
to  church  and  to  join  with  the  public  ministry  of  those 
assemblies  as  it  now  standeth,  he  being  persuaded  in  con- 
science that  it  was  utterly  unlawful,"  he  would  be  guilty 
of  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy.  The  reply  to  this  was: 
"  Come  then  to  churche  &  obey  the  Queene's  lawes;  & 
he  a  dissemhlcr,  fu  a  hypocrite,  or  a  Deuill,  if  thou  wilt." 
And  yet  the  persecuted  sect  was  the  only  efficient  means 
of  leading  the  common  people  from  the  old  religion  to 
the  new. 

congrcfMMwd  In  1583,  John  Copping  and  Elias  Thacker,  iion<on« 
^^'^      forming  clergymen,  died  as  felons  for  the  crime  of  what 

is  now  known  as  Congregationalism.  Their  quondam 
colleague,  Robert  Browne,  being  made  not  of  martyr  stuff, 
conformed  and  was  restored  to  his  living^  In  1593, 
Greenwood  and  Barrow  were  hanged  and  died  praying 
for  England  and  England's  queen.  John  Penry,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Cambridge  and  of  Oxford  and  "  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel  to  the  Welsh,"  was  convicted  of  separatism  from 
the  church  of  England  and  of  "  the  justification  of  Barrow 
and  Greenwood  as  holy  martyrs.  In  June,  he  went 
over  to  the  martyr  host  with  his  archbishop's  name  the 
first  on  his  death-warrant.  All  this  and  more  was  done 
*'by  authority  of  the  petticoated  pope  who  called  herself 
'Supreme  Governor  of  the  Church  of  England.'" 
Altefuge  Francis  Johnson  had  been  a  fellow  in  one  of  the  col- 
leges at  Cambridge,  where  Puritanism,  in  its  various 
phases,  was  largely  pirevalent.  He  was  zealous  against 
the  Separatists  and,  while  minister  to  an  English  con- 
gregation in  the  Netherlands,  was  employed  to  ''inter- 
cept*' and  destroy  the  first  edition  of  the  book  written  in 
prison  by  Barrow  and  Greenwood.  After  his  return  to 
England,  he  committed  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  Separa- 
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tists  tnd  was  himself  committed  to  a  London  prison.  He  1593 
was  clapped  up  dose**  with  other  Brownists,  convicted  1603 
in  legal  fcrm,  «id  compeUed  to  5^^,£Sas  ^g^BAR.* 

abjure  the  realm.     After  varying  J 

adventures,  he  arriv^ed  at  Amster-       Autograph  of  Johnson 

dam  and  there  gathered  anew  his  London  or  bouthwark  1597 

church. 

While  Penry  was  in  prison,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  scp^mdM 

''distressed  faithliil  congregation  of  Christians  in  London 

and  all  the  members  thereof,  whether  in  bonds  or  at 
liberty."  He  said:  "Seeing  banishment  v>ith  loss  of 
goods  is  likely  to  betide  you  all,  prepare  yourselves  tor 
this  hard  entreaty.  ...  I  would  wish  you  earnestly 
to  write,  yea,  to  send,  if  you  may,  to  comfort  the  brethren 
in  the  west  and  north  countries.  .  .  .  Yea,  I  would 
wish  you  and  them  to  be  together,  if  you  may,  whither- 
soever you  shn!!  be  banished,  and  to  this  purpose,  to 
bethink  you  betorehand  where  to  be,  yea,  to  send  some 
who  may  be  meet  to  prepare  you  some  resting-place ;  and 
be  all  of  you  assured  that  he  who  is  your  God  in  England 
will  be  your  God  in  any  land  under  the  whole  heaven." 
When  Barrow  and  Greenwood  were  hung  at  Tyburn,  Afrii,i59) 
parliament  was  debating  the  "Act  to  retain  the  queen's 
subjects  in  obedience."  On  the  day  after  their  execution, 
the  bill  became  a  law.  Any  Separatist  who  refused  to 
conform  should  suder  forfeiture  of  goods  and  banishment 
from  the  realm.  Four  weeks  later,  Penry's  death  showed 
the  Separatists  ''that  the  new  law  under  which  they  were 
to  be  banished  had  not  superseded  the  old  law  under 
which  they  might  be  hanged."  The  Sepnrntist  church 
across  the  Thames  from  London  (Southwark)  was  trans- 
ferred by  way  of  filthy  English  prisons  to  Amsterdam. 
The  policy  of  the  queen  "was  compelling  Separatists  to 
become  Pilgrims  and  preparing  them  to  become  the 
founders  of  a  new  nationality." 

Queen  £lizabeth  died  in  1603,  and  the  Separatists  The  Nf nienaijr 
hoped  for  some  relief  from  a  new  sovereign  who  had 
been  king  of  Presbyterian  Scotland.     As  James  VL 
traveled  southward  to  become  James  L,  he  received  a  Apni,  1603 
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1604  Puritan  petition  (called  the  "millenary"  petition  because 
it  was  said  to  be  signed  by  a  thousand  hands),  and 
appointed  a  conference  at  Hampton  Court.    At  this 

fmauy  Conference,  the  monarch  disappointed  both  the  hopes  of 
the  Puritans  and  the  fears  of  the  prelates.  The  meeting 
was  a  farce  in  which  the  leading  actor  played  the  part  of 
royal  brute  and  mountebank.  The  kin^  then  boasted 
that  he  had  ^kept  such  revel  with  the  Puritans  these  two 
days,  as  was  never  heard  the  like/'  and  threatened :  I 
will  make  them  conform  or  I  will  harry  them  out  of  the 
land,  or  else  worse."  When,  six  weeks  later,  Archbishop 
Whitgift  died  and  Bishop  Bancroft  was  promoted,  the 
blindest  Puritan  could  see  that  he  must  choose  between 
persecution  and  exile.  In  1604,  three  hundred  Puritan 
clergymen  were  '*  silenced."  Thus  were  the  soon-to-he 
pioneers  of  New  England  prepared  for  their  work. 
Religion  was  their  masternnotive ;  suffering  their  school. 
Conformists  won  the  case  in  England  ;  non-con formbts 
appealed  the  case  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New. 
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A HUNDRED  and  forty  miles  from  London,  Scrooby 
along  the  old  post-road  to  Edinburgh  and  near 
the  corners  of  three  English  shires,  is  the  hamlet 
of  Scrooby.  Ten  miles  east  and  on  the  river  Trent  is 
Gainsborough.  About  1602,  there  was  at  Gainsborough 
a  congregation  composed  of  some  of  the  residents  of 
several  not  widely 
separated  towns 
and  villages  of 
Nottinghamshire, 
Lincolnshire,  and 
Yorkshire.  This 
congregation  was 
divided  about 

1605.  One  branch 
chose  John  Smith 
as  pastor  and  mi- 
grated with  him  to 
Amsterdam  in 

1606.  The  other 
branch  was  formed 
into  a  distinct 
church  at  Scrooby. 

At  Scrooby,  the  father  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  had  a  wuiiam 
manor-house  that  had  belonged  to  the  archbishops  of 
York  from  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Now, 
it  was  leased  to  the  archbishop's  oldest  son.  Sir  Samuel 
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1606  Sandys,  and  under  him  its  tenant  was  one  William 
Btiewtter.  Brewster,  a  native  of  the  village,  had  studied 
at  Cambridge  and  spent  some  time  at  court  in  the  service 
of  William  Davidson,  Queen  Elizabeth's  Puritan  secretary 

of  state.    When  Davidson  went  as  ambassador  to  the 
15I5         Netherlands,  Brewster  went  with  him  and,  when  Davidson 

fell  from  power, 
Brewster  ceased 
to  be  a  courtier 
and  became  the 
Scrooby  postmas- 
ter. William  E. 
Griffis  has  called 
-"^.^^  attention  to  the 
Bi««iM«R«iidaiicea«scfo«b]r  fiurt  thatBrewstcr's 

presence  in  Holland  at  that  critical  period  in  Dutch 
development  is  of  great  significance  to  the  philosophic 
student  of  Pilgrim  history.  The  Scrooby  Separatists 
ordinarily  met  at  Brewster's  house  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
"  and  with  great  love  he  entertained  them  when  they 
came,  making  provision  for  them  to  his  great  charge." 

Of  the  Scrooby  congregation,  Richard  Clifton  was  pss- 
tor,  John  Robinson  was  teacher  or  junior  pastor,  Brewster 
was  chief  layman  and  afterwards  ruling  elder.  Clifton 
had  been  an  English  rector,  deposed  for  undisguised 
Puritanism.  Robinson  had  won  a  fellowship  at  Cam- 
bridge, spent  some  years  in  the  ministry,  and  thrown 
up  his  living  for  conscience' sake.  He  was  **  the  most 
learned,  polished,  and  modest  spirit  among  the  Brownuts.** 
The  other  members  of  the  Scrooby  congregation  were,  for 
the  most  part,  humble  yeomen  following  "the  innocent 
trade  of  husbandry."  The  weekly  assemblies  of  out- 
lawed Separatists  in  a  house  with  such  a  history,  occupied 
by  an  officer  of  the  government,  and  owned  by  a  bishop, 
proved  to  be  too  much  for  the  not  over-toi^r  temper  1^ 
30^  the  times.  Brewster  abruptly  ceased  to  be  postmaster 
and  some  of  the  congregation  "were  taken  and  clapped 
up  in  prison;  others  had  their  houses  beset  and  watched 
night  and  day,  and  hardly  escaped  their  hands;  and  the 
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most  were  fiun  to  fly  and  leave  their  houses  and  habita- 
tions. .  .  .  By  a  joint  consent  they  resolved  to  go 
into  the  Low  Countries,  where  thev  heard  was  freedom 
of  religion  for  all  men."  The  country  to  which  they  pro- 
posed to  ^o  was  not  altogether  unknown.  With  thousands 
of  Enebshmen  fighting  under- the  flag  of  the  Dutch 
RepubOcy  and  thousands  of  British  traders  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  a  hundred  thousand  Netherlanders,  mostly 
skilled  artisans,  in  the  British  Isles,  the  relations  between 
England  and  Holland  were  close  and  varied.  In  social 
refinement,  industrial  advancement,  and  political  ideas, 
Holland  was  more  highly  civilized  than  England. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1607,  a  detachment  of  this  Sep- 
aratist congregation  attempted  to  embark  at  Boston,  a 
seaport  town  of  Lincolnshire  fifty  miles  from  Scrooby. 
Under  the  cover  of  night,  they  got  safely  on  shipboard. 
But  unlicensed  emigration  was  forbidden  and  the  captain 
of  the  ship  betrayed  the  would-be  migrants.  Their  goods 
were  confiscated,  men  and  women  being  searched  for 
money,  even  ''further  than  became  modesty."  In  the 
following  spring,  the  attempt  was  renewed.  A  barg^n 
was  made  with  a 
Dutch  captain  to 
receive  them  at  a 
lonely  place  on  the 
northeast  coast  of 
Lincolnshire 
above  Great 
Grimsby  and  to 
carry  them  thence 
to  Holland.  The 
women,  children, 
and  household  goods  were  sent  down  the  River  Idle,  a 
little  stream  that  loitered  on  its  sluggish  way  past 
Scrooby  to  the  Trent  and  thence  to  the  Humber.  The 
men  marched  forty  miles  across  country.  When  the 
little  vessel  that  had  come  down  the  Trent  had  been 
grounded  by  the  ebbing  tide,  an  armed  mob  led  by  officers 
of  the  law  rushed  down  the  beach.   The  captain  of  the 
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1607  ship  swore  a  frightened  Dutchman's  oath  and  stood  out 
I  6  o  8  to  sea  with  William  Bradford  and  such  other  passengers 
as  he  had.    The  abandoned  wives  and  children,  a  few  of 
the  men,  and  all  of  their  goods  were  captured.    A  few 
escaped  and  rejoined  their  kidnapped  brethren  in  the 

~1  "common  harbor 


"  common 
of  all  heresies,"  a 
country  in  which 
there  was  a  church 
without  a  bishop 
and  a  state  without 
a  king.  The  oth- 
ers were  taken  from 
jail  to  jail  until  the 

Map  Showing  the  Pilgrim  Routes  magistrates     W  C  T  C 

glad  to  be  rid  of  them.  "The  Horatian  three,"  Clifton, 
Robinson,  and  Brewster,  held  their  ground  in  England 
until  there  were  no  more  to  be  helped  across.  By 
August,  1608,  the  last  got  safely  over  to  Amsterdam 
where  the  pioneers  had  made  such  preparation  for  their 
reception  as  was  possible  after  the  losses  they  had  suffered. 
Novelty  and  Many  of  these  pilgrims  had  now  first  gone  beyond  the 
Necewity  nearest  market-town.  Familiar  fields  had  been  exchanged 
for  a  city  lifted  from  the  sea.  Instead  of  the  rustic  ways 
of  little  Scrooby  and  the  sweet  speech  of  their  native  land, 
they  found  an  uncouth  jargon,  the  magnificence  and 
squalor,  the  commercial  hurry  and  urban  indifference  of 
great  Amsterdam  at  the  zenith  of  her  glory.  Whether 
they  had  sold  or  saved  their  birthright,  it  was  certain  that 
the  pottage  must  be  earned.  Bradford  wrote  that  "  it 
was  not  long  before  they  saw  the  grim  and  grisly  face  of 
poverty  coming  upon  them  like  an  armed  man,  with 
whom  they  must  buckle  and  encounter  and  from  whom 
they  could  not  fly." 
Prudence  At  Amsterdam  were  Francis  Johnson  and  his  people 

who  had  come  from  Southwark  twenty  years  before,  and 
John  Smith  and  his  people  newly  come  from  Gains- 
borough. Because  of  the  threatening  flames  of  con- 
tention, Robinson  "  and  some  others  of  best  discerning 
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.  .  thought  it  was  best  to  remove  before  they  were  1608 
anvway  engaged  with  the  same;  though  they  well  knew  i  6  I  5 
it  uould  be  much  to  the  prejudice  of  their  outward 
estates,  both  at  present  and  in  likelihood  in  the  future — 
9Sy  indeed,  it  proved  to  be."  The  record  of  the  ''Ancient 
English  Church  at  Amsterdam"  (i.e.,  Francis  Johnson's) 
is  somewhat  tarnished,  and  Edward  Arber  intimates  that 
the  Scrooby  congregation  went  to  Leyden  not  simply  to 
avoid  the  quarrels  but  also  "the  moral  pollution  that  was 
rampant  m  it." 

In  May  of  1 609,  a  few  weeks  after  the  sailing  of  Henry  From 
Hudson  in  the  "Half  Moon"  and  the  signing  of  the  J^'JJJjJj" 
twelve  years'  truce  with  Spain,  our  hundred  pilgrims 
moved  on  once  more.  They  went  by  canal  twenty  miles 
inland  to  Leyden,  the  second  largest  dty  in  the  province. 
Here  most  of  the  Scrooby  husbandmen  found  employ- 
ment in  the  woolen  factories.  Brewster  became  a  teacher, 
printer,  and  the  publisher  of  books  that  it  would  not 
have  been  safe  to  print  in  Fnt^land.  Bradford,  then  in 
his  nonajre,  became  a  silk-wciiver  and  a  student.  He  was 
born  at  Austerheld,  in  Yorkshire,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  waa  the  leading  member  of  the  Plymouth  colony; 
''nature  and  opportunity  equally  fitted  him  to  be  its 
chronicler  (rom  the  beginning."  He  was  the  first  of  the 
Pilgrims  to  become  a  citizen  of  Leyden,  and  thus  to  gain  March  30, 
a  practical  knowledge  of  municipal  government  in  a 
federal  republic,  an  important  equipment  for  a  builder  of 
a  commonwealth.  As  Clifton  was  old  and  "  loath  to 
remove  anv  more,"  he  was  amicably  dismissed  to  the 
ancient  church  ui  .Amsterdam.  Robinson,  the  new  pastor, 
ministered  to  his  people  and  trained  them  for  their  destiny 
of  sufifering  and  achievement.  In  161  he  was  admitted 
to  membership  in  the  &mous  university,  an  honor  that 
brought  valuable  civil  and  literary  privileges  to  the 
studious  pastor. 

Meanwhile,  Robinson  nnd  others  bought  a  piece  of  inv«tmcnr 
real  estate  in  Leyden  (  BelrVv  Lane )  with  a  spacious  house  ^^^^  5,  '^n 
for  the  pastor  and  Sunday  '."worship.    The  transaction 
probably  gave  the  first  lesson  in  the  registration  of  deeds 
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and  mortgages,  for  which  America  is  debtor  to  the  Dutch,  i  6  i  i 
Upon  this  property,  more  than  thirty  small  houses  were  i  6  i  8 
subsequently  built  by  members  of  the  church.  Brewster 
became  ruling  elder,  and  **  many  came  unto  them  from 
divers  parts  of  Eng- 
land, so  as  they  grew 
a  great  congregation." 
These  recruits  in- 
cluded John  Carver, 
Myles  Standish,  and 
Edward  .  Winslow. 
Standish  had  seen 
military  service  with 
the  English  forces  in 
the  Netherlands. 
Winslow  was  a  young 
man  of  high  sociu 
standing  who  visited 
Leyden,  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Pil- 
grims there,  embraced 
their  faith,  and  cast  in 
his  lot  with  theirs.  But  the  English  Puritans  so  traduced 
them  to  the  continental  Protestants  that,  contrary  to 
Dutch  custom,  the  Separatist  congregation  at  Leyden  was 
ignored,  and  the  use  of  pvihlic  church  premises  was  not 
granted,  if  indeed  it  was  ever  asked. 

r      Leyden,  where  men  and  women  had  starved  and  died  Profit  and 
^  for  freedom,  was  a  good  school  for  the  training  of  men  in  ^ 

C^e  pri  n  c  i  p  1  es  of  liberty.  But  Pilgrim  life  there  was  a  con- 
tinued struggle  with  adversity.  Many  who  came  went 
weeping  because  of  great  labor  and  hard  fare.  Boys  and 
girls  became  men  and  women,  wooed  and  wed.  Among 
such  was  William  Bradford,  whom  the  Dutch  clerk  put  on  NoTcmbcr, 
record  as  "  Kadfort  van  Oosterfeldt  in  Engelandt,"  and 
Edward  Winslow.  The  years  broucht  new  dangers.  The  m^,  i«tt 
continental  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  made  men  weary 
even  of  the  land  that  gave  them  liberty.  They  who  had 
suffered  in  Engbind  loved  England  still,  but  some  of  the 
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I  6  I  6  young  began  to  yield  to  the  seductive  influences  of  their 
I  6  I  8  surroundings.  Frequent  intermarriages  with  the  Dutch 
might  result  in  scattering  the  children  of  the  church  and 
in  destroying  the  good  seed  sown  in  sacrifice  and  sufl^er- 
ing.  When  the  Leyden  Separatists  began  printing  books, 
the  "  Brownists'  libels"  on  the  sovereign  of  the  chief  ally 
of  the  Dutch  Republic  drove  James  Stuart  nearly  crazy 
and  led  to  a  royal  chase  after  Brewster  and  the  con- 
fiscation of  the 
elder's  types. 
This  malignant 
determination  of 
the  English  king, 
the  strange  Dutch 
denial  of  the  rights 
of  asylum,  and  the 
stoppage  of  the 
Pilgrim  printing- 
press  were  con- 
vincing arguments 
in  favor  of  a  new 
migration.  There 
is  food  for  rejoic- 
ing in  the  fact  that 
the  Pilgrim  ark 
was  not  swamped 
in  the  Dutch 
ocean. 

Nor  could  the 
Scrooby  wanderers 
have  been  unmind- 
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ful  of  the  fact  that  the  Netherlanders'  twelve  years*  truce 
with  Spain  would  soon  expire.  Added  to  the  prospect 
of  a  Spanish  war  was  the  smoke  of  threatened  civil  war.  In 
October,  i6i8,  the  troops  of  the  prince  of  Orange  gar- 
risoned Leyden  and,  in  the  following  May,  John  of 
Barneveld  was  executed  at  the  Hague.  Two  things  were 
evident:  the  Pilgrims  could  not  stay  in  Holland;  they 
could  not  return  to  England.    Some  caught  the  grand 
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idea,  others  were  filled  with  &ar  and  doubt   At  last,  1617 

the  dedsion  was  made.  Virginta  was  then  a  word  of  vague  1  6  1  i 

meaning  and  there  were  two  Virginia  companies.  If  they 

lived  among  the  English  on  the  James  River,  "or  so  near 

them  as  to  be  under  their  government,  they  could  be  in 

as  great  danger  to  be  trnishled  or  persecuted  for  the  cause 

of  religion  as  it  diey  lived  111  iingland  ;  and  it  might  be 

worse.   And  if  they  lived  too  far  off,  they  should  neither 

have  succor  nor  defense  fi-oni  them."    On  the  whole, 

they  determined  that  the  danger  from  beasts  and  bai^ 

barians  was  less  to  be  dreaded  than  the  other. 

Robinson's  views  gradually  softened  and  antagonism  TheOnmdi 
to  the  English  church  so  far  disappeared  that  he  and  his 
flock  "  came  to  regard  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
Presbyterian,  Luuieran,  Dutch  ^  ^ 

Cali^nist,  and  Huguenot  bodies  .  ^^^^5*^ 

as  branches  of  the  Church  of  //^  *^ 
Christ,  to  welcome  c:od1y  mem-  ^  Autograph  o<  Rofeins.m 

bers  of  them  to  their  sacramental  table,  and  to  hold 
baptism  by  any  of  these  orders  as  valid  and  efficient." 
Then  the  pastor  was  assailed  by  his  former  friends  at 
Amsterdam  as  a  backslider.  The  consequent  contro- 
versy was  not  strongly  marked  on  either  side  by  courtesy 
or  cnarity.  For  a  time,  Robinson's  church  at  Leyden 
was  called  "  Semi-separatist"  and  then  "  Independent." 

In  September,  16  17,  John  Carver  and  Richard  Cush-  Pilgrim 
man  were  sent  to  England  to  seek  lands  in  northern 
Virginia  and  a  royal  assurance  of  religious  liberty.  These 
envoys  bore  with  them  "  seven  articles  "  from  the  church 
in  Leyden.  This  memorable  declaration  affirmed  con- 
currence in  the  creed  of  the  church  of  England  and  a 
desire  of  spiritual  communion  with  its  members.  It 
admitted  the  supremacy  of  the  king  and  the  authority 
of  the  bishops,  and  promised  *'obe£ence  in  all  things, 
active  if  the  thing  commanded  be  not  against  God's 
word,  or  passive  [i.e.,  submitting  to  the  appointed  pen- 
alties] if  it  be."  It  expressed  a  desire  "  to  have  peace 
with  all  men,  what  in  us  licth ;  and,  wherein  we  err,  to,,be^ 
instructed  by  any." 
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In  London  the  Pilgrims  found  an  active  fiiend  in  Sir 
Edwin  Sandys.  The  Vitgima  company  itself  seemed 
fiivorably  disposed.    Carver  and  Cushman  returned  in 

November  to  consult  the  "  multitude  "  at  Leyden.  In 
December,  a  second  embassy  was  sent  to  continue  the 
negotiations.  But  the  way  was  blocked  in  the  privy 
council  and  the  delegates  leported  in  fiivor  of  accepting 
an  informal  promise  of  the  king  that  he  would  not  molest 
diem,  provided  they  carried  themselves  peaceably.  Such 
counsel  prevailed  for,  "  if  there  should  afterward  be  a 
purpose  to  wrong  us,  though  we  had  a  seal  as  broad  as 
the  house-tioor,  there  would  be  means  enough  found 
to  recall  or  reverse  it.  We  must  rest  herein  on  God's 
Providence.** 

When  the  Virginia  company  granted  a  charter  to  the 

Pilgrims,  the  patent  was  taken  in  the  name  of  John 
Wincob,  whom  Bradf^ril  has  described  as  "  a  religious 
gentleman  then  belonging  to  the  Countess  of  Lincoln, 
who  intended  to  go  with  them."  The  charter  was  never 
used  and  nothing  more  is  heard  of  Wincob.  The  New 
Netherland  trading  company  ofiered  to  carry  the  Pit* 

Sims  without  charge  and  to  furnish  them  with  cattle, 
ut  the  states-general  declined  to  offend  the  English 
king  by  giving  assurance  of  protection  and  the  members 
of  the  Leyden  church  ceased  "to  meddle  with  the 
Dutch."  Then  Thomas  Weston,  a  London  merchant, 
and  "about  seventy-some  gentlemen**  as  a  company  of 
merchant  adventurers  phinned  an  emigration  scheme. 

In  169,0,  Weston  went  to  Leyden  and  submitted  a 
proposition  whercbv  "they  should  make  ready  and  neither 
fear  want  of  shipping  or  of  money."  The  terms  of  the 
contract  subsequently  made  provided  for  a  seven  years' 
partnership  between  the  ''adventurers"  and  the  "plant- 
ers.** The  adventurers  were  to  supply  the  money;  the 
number  of  ten-pound  shares  was  to  be  unlimited.  Each 
settler  not  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age  was  to  have  one 
share,  nnd,  if  self-provided  with  an  outfit  of  not  less 
than  ten  pounds'  value,  two  shares.  Every  child,  over 
ten  years  of  age  and  under  sixteen,  was  to  be  rated  at 
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half  m  share.    Every  penon  in  the  colony  was  to  be  i  6  2  o 
supported  and  to  work  without  wages.   At  the  end  of 
seven  years,  everything,  lands,  houses,  and  even  house* 

hold  goods,  was  to  be  divided  among  the  stockholder?  in 
proportion  to  their  shares.  In  other  words,  the  Pilgrims  HardTenm 
were  to  be  bond-servants.  At  the  end,  each  was  to 
receive  for  his  or  her  seven  years  of  labor  and  peril  just 
the  same  share  of  the  total  product  as  the  man  who  had 
contributed  ten  pounds  and  lived  quietly  all  the  while  in 
London.  "Hard  terms,  indeed;  but  it  was  th»  or 
nothing  and,  after  all,  civil  and  religious  liberty  were  not 
covered  bv  the  mortgage.** 

The  "Maytiower"  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  tons  was  rht"hUf 
chartered  in  London  to  receive  her  load  at  Southampton,  ^"w" 
The   Speedwell"  of  sixty  tons  was  bought  and  ill-fitted 
out  in  Holland;  she  was  to  bear  the  Leyden  contingent 
to  Southampton,  act  as  transport  to  the  "  Mayflower," 
and  remain  in  the  service  of  the  colony  for  coasting  and 
fishing.    *'A  solemn  meeting  and  day  of  humiliation  to 
seek  the  Lord  for  His  direction"  was  appointed.  The 
conclusion  was  that  those  of  the  youngest  and  strongest 
vrfio  should  volunteer  to  go  should  go  in  the  "Speed- 
well** and  the  rest  should  follow  when  they  had  means 
and  inclination.   If  a  majority     H   .        jL  r\ 
went,  Robinson  was  to  go  with  /fK.w^  .  V?^  r  P  D 
them;  if  a  minority,'*  Elder  Wllmi  Mm/lT 
Brewster.    The  majority  re-         Anwgnfk  rf  Bitw*er 
muned  and  so  Brewster  became  the  leader  of  the  third 
migration.    The  English  pilot  arrived  at  the  end  of  May. 

In  July,  1620,  they  who  were  to  go  from  Leyden  The 
made  ready  for  the  departure.  In  the  farewell  sermon, 
their  pastor  charged  them  "before  God  and  His  blessed 
angels,  that  you  follow  me  no  farther  than  you  have  seen 
me  follow  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  Lord  has  more 
truth  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  His  holy  word.  .  .  . 
I  beseech  you,  remember  it^'tis  an  article  of  your  church 
covenant  —  that  you  be  ready  to  receive  whatever  truth 
shall  be  made  known  to  you  from  the  written  word  of 
God."    From  Leyden,  they  made  an  inland  voyage  of 
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t\\'enty-four  miles  to  Delfshaven,  where  with  pirayers  and  •  » 
"a  flood  of  tears"  they  embarked,  talcing  with  them  a 
familiarity  with  the  machinery  of  free  govermnent  that 
they  could  not  have  acquired  in  England.  About  this  time, 
the  Ley  den  magistrates  bore  this  testimony:  These  Eng- 
lish have  lived  among  us  now  this  twelve  years,  and  yet  we 
have  never  had  any  suit  or  accusation  against  any  of  them.**  * 

At  Southampton  the  Pilgrims  found  the  "  Mayflower" 
with  English  Separatists  who  were  to  join  the  colony  and 
with  laborers  employed  by  the  merchant  adventurers. 
Among  these  were  Stephen  Hopkins,  William  Mullens, 
and  John  Alden.  Hopkins,  in  whom  the  commercial 
tendency  was  rather  strong,  had  his  family  of  eight; 
Mullens  had  a  wife  and  daughter;  Alden  was  hired  as 
a  cooper.  Owin^  to  a  discussion  concerning  the  terms 
of  the  contract  and  the  consequent  angry  departure  t 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Weston,  the  Pilgrims  were  detained  for 
weeks  and  had  to  sell  the  butter  from  their  scanty  stores 
to  meet  the  necessary  expenses.  Robinson  sent  to  them 
from  Leyden  a  fiuewell  letter  "which  had  good  accepts-  « 
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tion  with  all  and  after-truit  with  many."  It  contained  i  6  2  O 
this  passage:  "Whereas  yuu  are  to  become  a  body  politic 
usii^  among  yourselves  dvil  govenunent,  and  are  not 
furnished  with  any  persons  of  special  eminency  above  the 
rest  to  be  chosen  by  you  into  office  of  government,  let 
your  wisdom  and  godliness  appear  not  only  in  choosing 
such  persons  as  do  entirely  love  and  will  diligently  promote 
the  common  good  but  also  in  yielding  unto  them  all  due 
honor  and  obedience  in  their  lawful  administrations;  not 
beholding  in  them  the  ordinariness  of  their  persons,  but 
God's  ordinance  for  your  good." 

On  the  fifth  of  August,  as  the  English  then  reckoned  F.ircwcll  to 
time,  the  two  ships   and   their  hundred  and  twenty  ^u^«'*i5 
passengers  sailed  from  Southampton.    The  "Speedwell "  1620,  n.»! 
sprung  a  leak  and  the  ships  put  in  at  Dartmouth.     I  cn  Aupm  13, 
days  later,  sail  again  was  sprnd  and  Land's  End  passed.  *- 
The  captain  of  the  **  Speedwell "  fraudulently  pretended 
that  his  ship  was  in  danger  of  sinking,  and  so  both  ships 
were  put  about  and  run  back  to  Plymouth  Harbor. 
Here  the  "Speedwell"  (strange  misnomer!)  was  given  up, 
and  "those  who  were  wiUinfr  returned  to  London  though 
this  was  very  grievous  and  discouraging."   Among  those 
who  withdrew  were  Cushman  and  his  fiunily.  From 
Plymouth  for  New  Plymouth,  on  the  dxth  of  September, 
sailed  the  **  Mayflower."    She  was  deeply  laden  with  the  ***  "* 
winnowed  remnant  of  the  Pilgrim  band  and  a  few  recruits 
some  of  whom  were  not  trained  and  tempered  in  righteous- 
ness and  had  been  "shuffled  in  upon  them  ;"  a  hundred 
and  two  in  all  and  all  their  outfit  —  besides  the  unsym- 
pathetic master  and  his  coarse  and  brutal  crew.   What  if 
she  should  founder?    A  few  would  wait  and  fear  and 
mourn;  others,  who  had  risked  a  little  money,  would 
charge  it  up      profit  nnd  loss;  no  more. 

On  the  nme  weeks'  r; nipestuous  voyage,  one  passenger  TheCapt 
died  and  Oceanus,  the  son  of  Stephen  and  Elizabeth 
Hopkins,  was  born.    On  the  tenth*  of  November,  the  No»einb«io, 


•The  •otboraiet  differ  by  a  dqr  M  to  tbc  time  wbea  imi  wMdigbMd  and  wbeotbc  tbif 
tnd  tbe  pavengen  ««ot  Mbofc   The  dKtt  above  giva  mtm  is  am  to  be 
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1620  then  wooded  shores  of  Cape  Cod  were  seen.  As  the 
Pilgrims'  patent  was  for  Virginia  and  not  for  New  Eng- 
land, they  turned  toward  the  south,  "  to  find,"  says 
Bradford,  "some  place  about  Hudson's  river  for  their 
habitation."  It  has  been  charged,  apparently  with  little 
reason,  that,  through  collusion  with  the  Dutch,  Captain 
Jones  treacherously  forced  a  change  of  destination.  It 
is  now  pretty  certain  that  the  depravity  of  the  captain 
and  the  prejudices  of  the  Dutch  had  less  to  do  with  the 
determination  of  the  landing-place  than  did  the  vagaries 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  dangers  of  the  Massachusetts 


Wiy  ol  Cape  Cod  Harbor 


coast,  and  the  political  sagacity  of  the  forefathers.  At  all 
events,  after  standing  southward  half  a  day,  the  "  May- 
flower "  turned  back,  doubled  the  cape,  and  found  a  rest- 
Siturday,  No-  ing-place  in  what  is  now  the  harbor  of  Provincetown,  "  the 
vemberii-ai  Qj^jy  windward  port  within  two  hundred  miles  where  the 
ship  could  have  lain  at  anchor  for  the  next  month  un- 
vexed  by  the  storms  which  usher  in  a  New  England  win- 
ter." As  the  passengers  looked  back  upon  what  they 
had  endured  and  the  dangers  that  they  had  escaped,  it 
seemed  that  "  a  sea  voyage  was  an  inch  of  hell." 
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The  change  of  destination  freed  the  hired  laborers  from  i  6  2  O 

the  authority  conferred  by  the  patent  and,  therefore,  then  The 

and  there  was  framed  the  famous  compact  that  has  often  ^jJjJT 
been  eulogized  as  the  first  written  constitution  in  the  world : 


In  die  mme  of  Ood,  amtn.    We  whoie  Miliee  are  nudawiitten,  die  loyal  tubjectl  of 

our  ittid  sovereign  Lord  King  James,  by  the  grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Itebwid  Kiag,  Defender  of  tht  Faith,  etc.,  having  ondertaken,  for  the  gtory  of  God  and 
advoBcanenc  of  dw  duiidui  fiuiii  ind  bonor  of  ow  kinf  wai  camaajf  m  rof«§e  t»  fint 
the  first  colony  in  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia,  do  by  these  presents  solemnly  and 
mutually,  in  tlic  pretence  <j{  God  and  one  of'  another,  corenant  and  cumbiiie  ourtelvei 
together  into  a  civil  body  politic,  for  our  better  ««leii4(  tut  petervation  and  furtherance 
uf  the  ends  aforeiaid  ;  and  bjr  viitoe  hereof  to  cMCt^  eoaidtate,  and  frame  such  just  and 
equal  lawi,  ordinances,  acts,  cootdtadom,  aiMl  office*  fion  ihne  to  dme,  as  shall  be  tbongbt 
tiMMt  meet  and  convenient  for  the  general  good  of  the  Colony,  unto  which  we  promise  all 
doe  suhminiiio  aod  obcdiewf.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunder  Mbscribed  o«r  natnes 
ar  dpe  Ood,  dke  iidk  «f  Novtmher,  ia  die  year  of  tbe  fdgn  of  oar  w»M»%n  lord  King 
Jame^  of  England,  FiOttCe,  mi  ittbui,  cho  dghteeBth  tui  iif  Soodud  the  flftHburdl. 
Anno  Oom.  1610. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  We  see  here  no  group  of  simpUchyi 
philosophic  theorists  with  a  vaunted  "  social  compact." 
But  we  do  see  practical  men  of  rare  good  sense,  familiar 
with  the  English  idea  ot  murucipal  self-government,  witn 
political  conceptions  widened  by  life  in  republican  Hol- 
land, using  a  simple  covenant  to  frame  a  state  as,  sixteen 
years  before,  they  had  done  to  form  a  church.  They 
neither  made  any  laws  nor  defined  the  power  of  nnv  ma{T- 
istrate.  The  language  of  the  compact,  direct  and  simple 
as  it  is,  shows  traces  of  the  a^e  in  which  its  framers  lived. 
For  example,  " dread  sovereign  lord"  was  simply  a  com- 
mon legal  fiction;  **  king  of  France"  was  sixty-two  years 
behind  the  truth ;  and  the  reference  to  King  James  as 
the  "defender  of  the  faith"  has  been  dubDcd  a  grim 
Pilgrim  joke.  And  yet,  "  in  the  cabin  of  the  *  Mav- 
flower'  humanity  recovered  its  rights  and  instituted 
government  on  the  basis  of  eaual  laws  enacted  by  all  the 
people  ibr  the  general  good.'  Such  is  the  just  verdict 
of  George  Bancroft. 

Ood  pnt  dwt  ikow  «Im  (Ml  die  MCMd  Smm 
Miy  wmIij       of  diA  fcwftdwto*  mim> 

The  passengers  of  the  "  Mayflower "  consisted  of  Gownor 
thirty-four  men,  the  nucleus  of  the  colony,  eighteen 
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wives,  twenty  boys,  eight  girls,  three  maid-servants  and 
nineteen  men-servants,  of  which  last  five  were  not  more 
than  half-grown.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  two,  only 
thirty-seven  are  known  to  have  come  from  Leyden  and 

of  these  fewer  than  a  dozen  had  gone  from  Scrooby  to 
Amsterdam.  Of  the  forty-eight  grown  men,  forty-one 
signed  the  compact.  Perhaps  the  other  seven  were  too 
sick  to  sign  as  they  all  soon  died.  On  the  same  day, 
they  "  chose  or  rather  confirmed  "  John  Carver  as  gov- 
ernor for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  They  were  now 
sixty-seven  days  from  Plymouth,  ninety-nine  from  South- 
ampton, and  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  from  Delfshaven, 
and  most  of  them  were  weakened  by  their  long  confine- 
ment and  cramped  Quarters.  While  the  "  Mayflower  " 
was  on  the  ocean,  the  Plymouth  orsecond  Virginia  company 
was  reoiganized  by  the  king  as  "The  council  established 
at  Plymouth,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  for  the  planting, 
ruling,  ordering,  and  governing  of  New  England  in  Amer- 
ica." The  company  thus  reorganized  is  often  spoken  of 
as  the  Plymouth  council  or  as  the  council  for  New  Eng- 
land; its  dominant  genius  was  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges. 

Cape  Cod  afforded  no  attractive  site  for  even  a  temporary 
settlement.  When  the  Pilgrims  left  Leyden,  they  hoped 
to  be  well  settled  before  winter ;  they  could  not  have 
landed  at  a  worse  season  or  in  a  less  promising  locality. 
Men  went  ashore  to  explore  and  to  gather  tuel,  and 
women  to  do  "  the  homely  Monday  work  of  washing 
clothes  as  they  had  great  need."  Such  was  the  corner* 
stone  of  one  American  institution.  The  water  was  so 
shallow  that  they  who  landed  had  to  wade ;  the  weather 
was  freezing  cold ;  consumption  sowed  its  seed  while 
women  scrubbed  and  men  stood  needless  guard.  The 
explorers  found  a  heap  of  maize  but  "  no  more  corn  nor 
anything  else  but  graves."  They  took  some  of  the  maize 
for  seed  and  therefore  were  very  glad  purposing  so  soon 
as  we  could  meet  with  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
to  make  them  large  satisfaction."  About  this  time,  on 
the  "  Mayflower  "  was  born  Peregrine  White,  the  first 
English  child  of  New  England  birth. 
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On  Wednesday,  the  sixth  of  December,  the  shallop  1620 
was  sent  out  with  Carver,  Bradford,  Winslow,  Standish,  Exploration 
Hopkins,  and  others,  to  circumnavigate  Cape  Cod  Bay  ^""'*^'^» 
in  search  of  a  good  harbor  and  a  site  for  a  settlement. 
The  cold  was  extreme.    "  The  water  froze  on  their 
clothes  and  made  them  many  times  like  coats  of  iron." 
On  Thursday,  they  found  graves  and  deserted  wigwams 
but  no  people  or 
proper  place.  On 
Friday,  they  were 
harmlessly  at- 
tacked and  made 
harmless  answer, 
the    "  First  En- 
counter." That 
day,  a  storm  un- 
shipped the  rud- 
der, tore  the  sail, 
snapped  the  mast, 
and  cast  the  shal- 
lop and  its  crew  on 
what  they  named 
Clark's  Island. 
On  Saturday,  the 
castaways  repaired 
the   shallop,  and 
"gave  God  thanks 
for  his  mercies  in 

their  manifold  de-  ^'^  °^  ^^^"^'^ 

liverances."  Time  was  very  precious  but  no  historian  need 
tell  how  they  spent  the  Sabbath.  On  the  solstitial  Monday, 
thev  sounded  the  harbor  that,  six  years  before,  John  Smith  The 
had  named  Plymouth.  The  story  thus  told  is  common- 
place  enough,  but  history  has  marked  that  day  an  epoch, 
oratory  has  drawn  thence  rich  inspiration,  and  poets  of  Old 
England  and  the  New  have  joined  in  friendly  emulation 
in  celebrating  this  modest  doing  of  the  exiles  of  1620. 
The  true  date  is  the  eleventh  of  December,  old  style,  or 
the  twenty-first  of  December,  new  style ;  by  an  unfortu- 
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1620  nate  blunder  the  twenty-second  of  December  came  to  be 
celebrated  as  **  Foreiatners'  Day/'  It  is  an  interesting 
coincidence  that,  according  to  our  corrected  calendar,  the 
twenty-first  days  of  the  last  three  months  of  the  year  are 
memorable  anniversaries  in  American  history  ;  Columbus 
discovered  America  on  the  twenty-first  of  October,  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  signed  the  "  Mayflower"  compact  on  the 
twenty-first  of  November,  and  mar  explbring  party  made 
the  landing  at  Plymouth  on  the  twenty-first  of  December. 

On  Tuesday  the  twelfth  of  December,  the  explorers 
returned  to  the  ship,  and  by  the  end  of  the  week,  the 
"  Mayflower"  was  safely  anchored  in  Plymouth  Harbor. 
"  Freedom's  ark  had  reached  its  Ararat."     A  site  was 
December  so  selected  on  Wednesday  and  trees  were  soon  felled.  After 

a  Sabbath  of  rest  and  worship, 
the  passengers  firom  the  "  M^y- 

December  is,"^7^     .  ''li-''-'^>o\'--^'i^}^^i!M^^ow€r  "  landed  OH    Mondav  ; 

juiiwr4^~    ^^MMfifflSS  ^       stepped  on  Ply- 

t6»i,a.tu    '"-^  mouth  Rock.  They  immediately 

Tht  Pl|riBo«ili  Rock  began  work  on  "  the  first  house, 

for  common  use,  to  receive  them  and  their  goods."  To 
the  Pilgrims,  Christmas  was  a  pagan  Saturnalia,  and  *'  so 
no  man  rested  all  that  day." 

But  did  ever  men  with  a  noUcT  «B 
A  holier  ChriiOnM  keep 
^A^hcn  the  ikj  wv  ooM  ind  (iaji 

And  there  were  no  ancient  bells  to  ring, 
No  prietu  to  chant,  do  choin  tu  ting, 

No  chape)  of  bin*,  or  lord  or  Usg, 
That  gnqr,  eoM  CkiiNnn  day } 

A  New  Colo-  Probably  fiir  the  reason  that  the  Pilgrims  were  ^miliar 
■"^Poiisir  with  the  name  that  Captain  John  Smith  had  given  the 
locality,  the  colony  took  the  name  of  New  Plymouth. 
In  a  few  weeks,  the  common  house  was  finished,  the 
fortification  of  a  hill  begun,  and  what  now  is  Ley  den 
Street  lud  out.  House-lots  were  assigned  and  individual 
homes  rose  slowly  in  the  intervals  between  the  storms. 
The  colonial  policy  that  constitutes  the  foundation  of  the 
modern  colonial  supremacy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  had 
been  found,  not  by  the  English  government,  but  by 
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Englishmen.    The  settlement  at  Jamestown  and  that  at  i  6  2  o 
New  Amsterdam  had  been  begun  with  another  purpose,  1621 
but  that  at  Plymouth  in  New  England  was,  from  the 
beginning,  with  the  intention  of  establishing  new  and 
permanent  homes  for  the  founders  and  their  posterity. 

Indications  that  Indians  were  lurking  about  the  village  Di»tTe«i»nd 
led  to  a  military  organization,  Standish  being  chosen  p^"^,^  ,^ 
captain  and  clothed  with  ample  authority.    A  few  days  i6ao, o. i.4 
later,  five  cannons  were  landed  and  placed  on  the  plat-  [^^7*7  V' 
form  on  Fort  (now  Burial)  Hill.    Upon  pilgrims  weak- 
ened by  their  long  voyage,  exposure  wrought  its  deadly 
work  ;  before  the  south  winds  brought  relief  and  "  the 
birds  sang  in  the  woods  most  pleasantly,"  the  living  were 
hardly  able  to  tend  the  dying  and  to  bury  the  dead. 
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Mrs.  Bradford  was  drowned  and  five  others 
passed  away  while  the  "  Mayflower  "  was 
lying  at  Cape  Cod ;  in  January,  eight  more 
died ;  in  February,  seventeen ;  in  March, 
thirteen ;  before  reinforcements  came,  the 
dead  numbered  fifty.    Bradford  has  re- 
corded the  story:  "In  the  time  of  most 
.pj   distress,  there  were  but  six  or  seven  sound 
^jrf\  persons,  who  (to  their  great  commendation 
The  Plymouth  Rock  be  it  spolcen)  spared  no  pains  night  or  day; 

and  Cmfj  but,  with  abundance  of  toil  and  hazard  of 
their  own  health,  fetched  them  wood>  made  them  fires, 
dressed  them  meat,  made  their  beds,  washed  their  loath- 
some clothes,  clothed  and  unclothed  them ;  in  a  word,  did 
all  the  homely  and  necessary  offices  for  them  which  dainty 
and  queasy  stomachs  cannot  endure  to  hear  named;  and 
all  this  willingly  and  cheerfully,  without  any  grudging  in 
the  least,  showing  herein  their  true  love  to  their  friends 
and  brethren." 

There  was  no  intercourse  with  the  natives  until  the 
middle  of  March  when  the  colonists  were  surprised  by 
the  appearance  of  an  Indian,  simply  dad,  who  marched 
straight  to  the  rendezvous  and  gave  the  friendly  greeting 
"Welcome!"  It  was  Samoset  who  had  learned  a  few 
English  words  from  the  English  fishermen  on  the  coast  of 
Maine.  Samoset  informed  the  Pilgrims  that  the  Indian 
name  of  Plymouth  was  Patuxet,  and  that  their  nearest 
neighbors  were  the  Wampanoags  whose  chief  sachem, 
Massasoit,  held  his  court  on  Narraeansett  Bay,  thirty 
miles  southwest,  and  the  Cape  Cod  Nausets  with  whom 
Standish  had  exchanged  harmless  greetings  in  December. 
He  also  told  them  tnat  a  pestilence  had  swept  away  the 
red  men  of  that  region  and  left  none  to  contest  their 
claim  to  the  soil  or  to  molest  them  in  its  possession.  The 
Reverend  Cotton  Mather  observed,  a  few  generations 
later,  that  "  the  woods  were  almost  cleared  of  those  per- 
nicious creatures,  to  make  room  for  a  better  growth/ 

The  Pilgrims  gave  their  guest  "strong  water,  biscuit 
and  butter  and  cheese  and  pudding"  and  so  had  hard 
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work  to  get  rid  of  him.    In  a  day  or  two,  he  returned  1620 
with  five  companions,  all  elaborately  dressed  as  if  they  1621 
knew  it  was  Sunday.    The  record  shows  that  "they  did 
eat  liberally  of  our  English  victuals.    They  made  sem- 
blance to  us  of  friendship  and  amity.    They  sang  and 


Mjp  Showing  the  Indijn  Tribe*  of  the  North  Atlantic  States 

danced  after  their  manner,  like  antics."   This, in  Plymouth  March  18, 
on  the  Sabbath,  was  unprecedented.    The  law  of  hos-  I^|*°j,°jg  ~ 
pitality  was  imperative,  but  the  line  had  to  be  drawn  when  1611,  n.  »*. 
the  Indians  showed  beaver-skins  and  wished  to  barter. 
The  five  departed  in  good  nature  and  Samoset  adhesively 
lingered  until,  on  the  following  Wednesday,  he  was  pic- 
turesquely clad  and  thus  dismissed.    That  day,  eight 
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1620  months  from  the  embarkation  in  Holland,  the  last  of  the 
I  6  2  I  passengers  in  the  "Mayflower"  were  brought  to  land. 
On  Thursday,  Samoset  brought  in  Squanto,  who  had 
been  kidnapped  and  taken  to  England  in  1 6 14and  brought 
back  in  1 619  to  find  himself  the  only  survivor  of  nis 
tribe.    The  presence  of  these  friendly  English-speaking 
natives  was  equally  remarkable  and  fortunate.  Massasoit 
(Quickly  followed.    Governor  Carver,  wisely  assuming  a 
little  state,  met  him  "with  drum  and  trumpet,"  **caiied 
for  strong  water  and  drank  to*'  his  royal  vintor,a  courtesy 
to  which  Massasoit  gracefiUly  responded.   An  alliance, 
offensive  and  defensive,  was  contracted  in  a  day  and  kept 
for  more  than  Haifa  century.    Samoset  soon  returned  to 
his  tribe  in  Maine  but  Squanto  remained  at  Plymouth 
and  became  a  valuable  addition  to  the  colony. 
A  Strang        According  to  the  calendar  then  in  use  among  English- 
c«iciiuacat  jngp,  the  year  began  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March.  As 
March  13,    their  Ncw  Year's  Day  drew  near,  the  Pilgrims  again  chose 
't*n\**",fir!  Carver  as  governor.    A  few  days  later,  John  Billincfon 

April  i,  1021,  n  J  I  J 

n.  I.  heaped  contempt  upon  the  commands  of  Captain  Standi  }i 

and  was  sentenced  "to  have  his  neck  and  heels  ted 
together."  The  culprit  "humbled  himself  and  begged 
pardon."  The  government  had  made  its  authority 
respected  and;  as  this  wis  the  first  offense  at  Plymouth, 
the  penalty  was  remitted.  The  "Mayflower"  sailed  for 
England  in  April  but,  in  spite  of  all  the  suffering  and 
solitude  and  new-made  graves,  not  one  of  the  Pilgrims 
went  with  her —  not  even  John  Biilington.    Carver  soon 

/*    0/-   I    <^^>  >nd  Bradford  was  chosen 

[t'jmtiL    -^aJwtvL  »n^'sp*a^^t**^«»JcAllerton 

as  his  assistant.   Without  die 

aid  of  cattle,  the  colonists  pre- 
pared the  ground  and  sowed 
English  wheat  and  pease, "  but 
,it  came  not  to  good."  Hap- 
_  pily  they  learned  from  Squanto 

Antof^ph,  of  Bt«UM  »d  AScfwi  how  to  plant  and  cultivate  the 
maize,  the  importance  of  which  in  the  early  history  of 
America  it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate.  Between 
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seed-time  and  harvest,  the  country  was  explored  as  far  as  i  6  2  i 
Boston  Harbor.  Winslow  and  Hopkins  went  on  an 
embassy  to  Massasoit  and  recognized  his  friendly  dis- 
position and  the  squalor  of  Indian  life.  When  some  of 
the  subjects  of  Massasoit  formed  a  conspiracy  against 
their  sachem,  Standish  and  a  dozen  men  promptly  marched 
against  the  recalcitrants.  There  was  no  fighting  but,  as  a 
result  of  the  demonstration,  nine  sachems  came  into 
Plymouth  and  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  the  loyal 
subjects  of  King  James. 

The  summer  was  prosperous,  the  harvest  was  abundant.  Thankigimg 
Then  was  had  the  first  of  those  New  England  autumnal 
feasts,  "  now  kept  with  gladness  in  the  homes,  and  with 
worship  in  the  churches,  all 
the  way  from  Plymouth  to 
the  Golden  Gate."  With 
statesmanlike  hospitality, 
Massasoit  and  several  score 
of  his  people  were  feasted 
for  three  days.  A  few  days 
later,  the "  Fortune  "  brought 
Robert  Cushman  and  thirty- 
five  recruits.  Cushman 
brought  a  new  patent,  the 
first  granted  by  the  council 
for  New  England.  This 
oldest  existing  Plymouth 
document,  issued  in  the 
name  of  John  Pierce,  one  of 
the  London  adventurers  and 
his  associates,  superseded 
the  unused  Wincob  patent. 
It  conveved  a  tract  of  land 
to  be  selected  by  the  plant- 
ers, allowed  a  hundred  acres 

to  be  taken  up  for  every  emigrant,  provided  fifteen  hundred 
acres  for  public  buildings,  and  conferred  self-governing 
powers.  It  fixed  no  territorial  limits  and,  unfortunately, 
never  was  confirmed  by  the  crown.    In  the  following 
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The  Pierce  Patent  of  1611 

April  10-30,  year,  Pierce  managed  in  some  way  to  obtain  another 
patent  by  which  that  of  162 1  was  temporarily  super- 
seded. This  patent  was  more  in  the  interests  of  Pierce 
than  of  his  associates,  but  the  fraud  was  soon  found 
out  and  the  wrong  was  rectified.  Governor  Bradford 
December  soon  Sent  back  the  "  Fortune  "  with  sassafras,  "  2  hogs- 
'j-aj.  »6ai  i^gjjjjg  Qf  beaver-skins  and  good  clapboards  [i.e.,  staves 
for  casks]  as  full  as  she  could  hold;  the  freight  esti- 
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mated  at  £$00"   Her  French  capton  confiscated  most  i  6  a  i 

of  the  cargo.  162a 

Few  of  the  passengers  brought  by  the  "  Fortune"  came  r«rm«id 
from  T-evden,  and  some  of  their  characteristics  are  re- 
vealed  in  a  "passage  rather  of  mirth  than  of  waieht'* 
recorded  by  Bradford.  While  the  governor  and  odiers 
went  to  work  as  usual  on  "  the  day  called  Christmas  day," 
some  of  those  newly  arrived  set  up  the  plea  that  it  was 
against  their  con'^ciences  to  work  on  that  day.  The  gov- 
ernor excused  them,  but,  when  he  found  them  playing 
games  in  the  street,  he  sent  them  to  their  homes  on  the 
ground  that  if  it  was  against  their  consciences  to  work  on 
Christmas,  it  was  against  his  conscience  that  they  should 
play  while  others  worked.  While  his  home  policy  was 
firm,  his  foreign  policy  was  sturdy.  Canonicus,  the 
sachem  of  the  powerful  Narraganset  tribe,  sent  a  bundle 
of  arrows  tied  together  with  the  skin  of  a  rattlesnake  as 
his  symbuiic  message  of  hostility ;  Bradford  sent  back 
the  skin  with  a  stuffing  of  ball  and  powder.  Squanto 
explained  the  significance  of  the  message  received,  but 
Canonicus  needed  no  interpretation  of  the  answer. 

About  this  time,  the  new  fort  was  completed.  In  his  The  church 
History  of  Plymouth,  Bradford  says :  "  This  somer 
[1622]  they  builte  a  fort  with  good  timber,  both  strong 
&  comly,  which  was  of  good  defence,  made  with  a  flate 
roof  &  batUments,  on  which  their  ordinance  were 
mounted,  and  wher  they  kepte  constante  watch,  espetially 
in  time  of  danger.  It  served  them  allso  for  a  meeting 
house,  and  wa«;  fitted  accordingly  for  that  use." 

In  1622,  1  homas  Weston,  who  had  severed  his  con-  The 
nection  with  the  London  adventurers,  sent  over,  on  his  22^^ 
own  account,  sixty  men  ''so  base  in  ccmd]ti<m»  for  the 
most  part,  as  in  all  appearance  not  fit  (bran  honest  man's 
company."  For  most  of  the  summer,  they  were  a  bur> 
den  upon  the  hospitality  of  the  Pilgrims,  who  again  were 
on  short  allowance  of  rrttions.  Winslow  wrote:  "  Had 
we  not  been  in  a  plaec  \s  Ivjrc  shell-fish  are  that  may  be 
taken  with  the  hand,  we  must  have  perished."  When 
Weston's  recruits  set  up  a  separate  colony  at  Wes- 
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1622  sagusset  (Weymouth),  they  left  their  sick  and  lame  for 

1623  OUT  and  cure.    By  their  lazy,  thievish,  and  lascivious 
propensities,  the  Wessagusset  profligates  aroused  the 

resentment  of  the  natives. 
Attbdim        In  the  following  spring,  a  plot  was  formed  for  their 
^  destruction,  and  the  simultaneous  murder  of  the  Pilgrims. 

Before  the  alhcs  could  carry  out  their  plan  of  extermina- 
tion, die  conspiracy  was  revealed  by  Massasoit,  a  grateful 
and  immediate  return  for  the  skilful  nursing  by  which 
Winslow  had  saved  him  from  death.  At  the  next 
"Court"  or  town-meeting  for  the  annual  election  of 
Mafchsjt  officers,  Bradford  explained  the  situation  to  the  freemen. 
A*pfaa%6^  Two  days  later,  Standish  and  eight  men  went  to  the 
*  relief  of  their  worthless  neighbors  whom  they  found 
unprotected  and  unsuspecting.  There  was  a  desperate 
hand-to-hand  fight  in  which  two  chiefs,  notable,  insulting 
villains  and  chief  inst^tors  of  the  plot,  were  killed, 
and  a  third  Indian  was  captured  for  the  gallows.  Other 
Indinns  and  several  Englishmen  were  killed.  Ihe  con- 
spiracy was  broken  and  Plymouth  saved.  Some  of 
Weston's  colonists  returned  to  Plymouth;  the  others 
went  in  their  pinnace  to  Monhegan,  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Maine.  Thus  ended  the  Weymouth  venture, 
and  thus  was  Indian  blood  first  shed  by  the  Pilgrims.  It 
was  a  case  of  self-defense  made  necessary  by  the  ill  deeds 
of  others — a  drastic  hut  salutary  medicine.  The  "capital 
exploit"  ternhed  the  hostile  Indians  and  filled  Pastor 
Robinson,  at  Leyden,  with  grief. 

It  was  impossible  to  carry  out  the  letter  of  the  contract 
with  the  adventurers  and  so  a  modification  die  plan 
was  made.  Before  planting  time,  lots  were  assigned  to 
the  heads  of  families  at  the  rate  of  an  acre  for  each 
member  of  the  family.  The  effect  was  like  that  at 
Jamestown.  Even  "  the  women  now  went  willingly  into 
the  field  and  took  their  litde  ones  with  them  to  set  corn, 
whom  to  have  compelled  would  have  been  thought 
tyranny  and  oppression."  But  a  severe  drought  prevailed 
in  June  and  July  and,  for  n  time,  the  only  supplies 
abundant  at  Plymouth  were  fine  air,  pure  water,  and 
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hard  work.  At  Plymouth,  as  in  Virginia,  private  owner-  1623 
ship  of  land  elimi-  — ^  p 

nated  the  original  ^^ridTlTlC  iXKuk 

economic  unity  of  ^ 

the  venture.      Politi-  Antopiph  of  Peregrine  White 

cal  unity  remained,  but  the  plantation  type  of  English 
colonies  in  America  dropped  out  of  existence. 

In  that  year,  the  "Anne"  and  the**litde  James"  Th« 
arrived  with  recruits,  including  some  from  Ley  den  and  f"****^ 
some  "  on  their  particular,"  or  as  adventurers  on  their 
own  account.  These  newcomers  with  those  who  had 
previously  arrived  at  Plymouth,  are  known  as  "  Pilgrims" 
or  Forefadiers."  Among  those  who  now  came  on 
their  own  account,  and  who  came  to  be  called  "  particu- 
lua"  in  disdnction  from  the  colonists  or  "  generats,"  was 
Master  John  Oldham,  a  man  of  more  ability  and  bluster 
than  of  education.  When  the  "Anne  "  sailed  for  Eng- 
land in  September,  Kdward  Wmslow  went  along  as  agent 
for  the  colony.  1  he  "  Little  James,"  a  fine  new  vessel 
of  about  forty-four  tons,  remained  several  months  in  the 
service  of  the  colonists.  That  fall,  the  harvests  were 
abundant;  fiunine  never  returned  to  the  Old  Colony. 

In  the  snme  vear,  Captain  Robert  Gorges,  son  of  Sir  a  GoTemof 
Ferdmando,  arrived  with  a  commission  as  governor- 
general  of  the  country,  and  William  Murell,  a  state-church  s^Kembcr 
chaplain.  He  also  had  a  patent  for  a  tract  extending  ten 
miles  on  Massachusetts  Bay  and  thirty  miles  inland ;  the 
Plymouth  council  w  as  prodigal  of  charters.  The  governor- 
general  got  his  fill  of  life  in  the  New  World  in  a  sii^le 
yenr,  while  his  chaplain,  gentle,  genial  soul,  wrote  a  poem 
in  tlceant  Latin  and  inferior  English,  and,  in  1625,  went 
back  to  England.  It  was  more  than  sixty  years  before 
another  governor-^neral  made  his  appearance.  On  the 
day  after  the  makine  of  the  treaty  with  Massasoit,  the 
Pilgrims  had  enacted  certain  "  laws  and  orders  thought  t6ao^t 
behooveful  for  their  present  estate  and  condition,"  but 
the  first  law  entered  in  the  colony's  record-book  was 
enacted  in  December,  1623,  and  provided  that  "all 
crmimai  facts  and  also  ail  matters  of  trespass  and  debts 
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Lyford  and 
Oldham 


2  3  between  man  and  man  should  be  tried  by  the  verdict  of 
2  4  twelve  honest  men  to  be  impanelled  by  authority,  in  form 
of  a  jury,  upon  their  oath."    The  town-meeting  had 
become  too  large  for  ordinary  trials ;  trial  by  jury  was 
therefore  established. 

When  the  next  New  Year's  Day  drew  near,  Brad- 
ford was  again  elected  governor.  There  was  created  a 
governor's  council  of  five  in  which  board  the  gov- 
ernor had  a  double  vote.    About  this  time,  the  "Charity" 

arrived  from  England. 
Bradford  says  that 
"  the  shipcame  on  fish- 
ing—  a  thing  fatal  to 
^  this  plantation."  She 
brought  the  colonists 
a  patent  for  lands  at 
Cape  Ann,  whither  a 
party  soon  went  and 
helped  the  crew  build 
a  fishing-stage.  The 
Pilgrims  had  dogs, 
swine,  and  poultry, 
but  no  cattle  until  the 
"Charity"  brought  a 
bull  and  three  heifers. 
By  the   same  vessel 
came  John   Lyford,  a 
i'uritan  preacher  of 
established  church. 
Some  of  the   London  ad- 
/p     venturers  who  had  failed  to 
iJ-^lU  get  great  profits  from  their 
investment  became  greatly 
concerned  about  the  ecclesiastical  unsoundness  of  the 
Pilgrims.    John  Lyford  was  their  emissary,  "a  veritable 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  among  the  Plymouth  flock,  a 
dissembler,  mischief-maker,  and   spy."    He  found  a 
co-conspirator  in   Master  John  Oldham.  Intercepted 
letters  gave  evidence  of  their  culpability.    When  they 
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attempted  to  introduce  the  forms  and  rites  of  the  cstab-  1624 
lished  linglish  church,  both  were  arraigned  before  the  1627 
public  meeting  and  sentenced  to  banishment.  Lyford 
humbly  confessed  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  slander  and 
of  plotdng  against  the  established  rule  of  the  colony.  He 
remained  under  suspended  sentence  and,  in  the  spring, 
joined  Oldham,  Roger  Conant,  one  of  the  "  particulars," 
and  a  few  straggling  settlers  at  Nantasket  (now  Hull). 
Oldham  returned  to  Plymouth  without  permission  and  March,  1625 
made  himself  so  offensive  that  patience  ceased  to  be  a 
virtue.  "They  committed  him,"  says  Bradford,  "till  he 
was  tamer,  and  then  appointed  a  gard  of  musketeers, 
which  he  was  to  pass  throw,  and  every  one  was  ordered 
to  give  him  a  thump  on  the  brich  with  the  hut  end  of  his 
musket,  and  then  was  conveied  to  the  water  side,  wher  a 
boat  was  ready  to  cary  him  away.  Then  they  bid  him 
goe  and  mende  his  maners.*'  In  1625,  Lyford  went  as 
pastor  and  Conant  as  superintendent  to  the  short-lived 
Puritan  plantation  at  Cape  Ann,  but  Oldham  preferred 
trading  on  his  own  account.  At  the  end  of  that  year, 
•  Conant  and  a  few  others  founded  Naumkeag  (now  Salem), 
Lyford  going  with  them  as  their  minister. 

Then  the  company  of  London  adventurers  came  to  an  Out  of 
end,  many  of  the  malcontents  withdrawing  in  succession. 
Just  after  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  Standish  was  sent 
to  England  as  agent.  After,  his  return  in  April,  1626, 
Allerton  was  sent.  Early  in  1627,  Ailerton  returned 
with  a  proposition  for  a  surrender  of  the  contract  and  a 
termination  of  the  partnership^  in  conwderation  of  eighteen 
hundred  pounds  to  be  paid  in  nine  equal  annual  instal- 
ments. The  outstanding  obligations  of  the  colony  and 
the  first  six  of  the  nine  annual  payments  were  assumed  by 
eie:ht  of  the  Plymouth  planters  (including  Bradford, 
Brewster,  Standish,  and  Winslow)  and  four  of  their  Lon- 
don friends,  the  "undertakers'*  receiving  in  return  a  six 
years'  monopoly  of  the  foreign  trade.  Thus  were  the 
Pilgrims  released  from  their  bondage.  Lands  were  allotted 
and  the  undivided  possessions  were  distributed.  The 
four  London  partners  proved  true,  payments  were  made 
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625  as  claims  matured,  and,  in  1 629,  the  Pilgrims  gave  exultant 
627  welcome  to  thirty-five  of  the  Leyden  remnant.  Others 
followed  early  the  next  year  and  "the  migration  of  the 
exiles,  by  companies,  from  Leyden  to  Plymouth  was 
ended."  The  Leyden  recruits  strengthened  the  better 
party  at  Plymouth  and  made  the  colony  conform  more 
closely  to  its  original  design.    Robinson  had  died  in  1 625. 
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I  cf  Some  Pilgrim  Fathers 
From  {roup  In  poacaloa  of  the  Matiichuirtti  Hittoricil  Societf 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  company  of  London  adven- 
turers, a  ship  sent  out  by  some  of  Lyford's  principals 
occupied  the  fishing-station  at  Cape  Ann.  Standish  and 
a  Plymouth  company  were  sent  to  drive  out  the  intruders. 
A  compromise  was  effected  although,  as  ''a  little  chimney 
u  soon  fired,  so  was  the  Plymouth  Captain,  a  man  of  very 
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little  stature,  yet  of  a  very  hot  and  angry  temper."    In  i  6  2 
1625,  a  colony  settled  at  Mount  Wollaston,  in  the  present  i  6  2 
town  of  Quincy,  four  or  five  miles  south  of  Boston.    It  Meny  Mount 
proved  to  be  "a  nursery  of  vagabonds  and  an  asylum  to 

discontented  fish-  .  

ermen  and  sailors." 
Thomas  Morton, a 
picturesque  adven- 
turer, became  king 
of  the  continued 
carnival.  The  im- 
moralities of  the 
hilarious  crew 
shocked  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers,  and 
the  sale  of  arms 
and  ammunition  to 
the  Indians  made 
imperative  the 
suppression  of 
"  Merry  Mount." 
Standish,  whom 
Morton  nick- 
named Captain 
Shrimp,  was  sent 
to  abate  the  nui- 
sance. Morton 
made  a  play  of  val- 
orous  resistance, 
surrendered  with- 
out a  single  shot, 
was  carried  to 

Plymouth,  and  sent  thence  to  England  in  the  custody  of 
the  lately  drubbed  John  Oldham  who  had  reformed  and 
was  behaving  himself  with  decorum  and  propriety. 

In  1627,  a  settlement  was  made  at  Buzzard's  Bay. 
Friendly  relations  were  established  with  their  Dutch 
neighbors  from  whom  they  received  letters  addressed  "  to 
the  noble,  worshipful,  wise,  and  prudent  Lords,  the 
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1627  Governor  and  Councilors  resident  in  New  Plymouth/* 
1630  Bradford  sent  back  word  that  these  were  **over  high 
titles,"  and  "  more  than  belongs  to  us,  or  is  meete  for  us 

to  receive,"  and,  in  Dutch,  assured  "  the  honorable  and 
worshipful  the  director  and  council  of  New  Netherland," 
that  he  wished  them  worldly  prosperity  and  "  eternal  rest 
and  glory,"  and  warned  them  not  to  settle  in  the  territory 
of  the  council  for  New  Eneland  or  to  trade  with  the 
natives  around  Buzzard's  Ay  or  in  the  Namgansett 
region.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Dutch  claim 
included  every  mile  of  New  England  coast.  Subse- 
quently, De  Rasieres,  the  New  Netherland  secretary, 
visited  Plymouth,  taught  the  English  there  the  use  of 
wamfmm  currency,  opened  up  a  profitable  traffic  between 
the  two  settlements,  and  left  for  us  an  interesting  account 
of  his  visit. 

The  Warwick  In  T 628,  the  council  for  Nev/  England  granted  lands 
Patent  Maine  to  William  Bradford,  and  the  Pilgrims  began 

a  settlement  on  the  Kennebec  River,  near  the  site  of 
Augusta.   In  the  same  year,  John  Endecott  landed  at 
Naumkeag  (Salem)  as  the  first  resident  governor  of 
London  s  Plantation  in  Masmchusetts  Bay  in  New 
England."    The  patent  of  1621  established  no  bound- 
jMunyia,    aries  for  New  Plymouth.    A  more  definite  grant  was 
jmwuy  'z2~  ^'g"^^  ^^^^     Warwick,  president  of  the  council 

1630,0-8.'  for  New  England.  The  document  is  still  preserved  at 
Plymouth.  The  grant  was  nadt  in  fee-simple  to  ^^tiam 
Bndibrd,  his  heirs,  associates,  and  assigns,  and  included 
every  right  possessed  by  the  coundL  This  "  Warwick 
patent"  was  practically  valid  for  outside  use,  but  for  the 
Pilgrims  the  "Mayflower"  compact  remained  the  fun- 
damental law.  A  royal  charter  wis  prepared,  but  it  did 
not  receive  the  signature  ot  the  kmg. 
noo4i«r  John  Billington  had  some  difficulty  with  one  New* 
'   *        comen,  and  "  shote  him  with  a  gune,  whereof  he  dyed." 

After  conviction  at  Plymouth  and  a  reference  of  the 
matter  to  Winthrop  who  had  lately  arrived  at  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  it  was  decided  that  Billington  "  ought  to  die 
and  the  land  be  purged  from  blood."    The  sentence  was 
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executed  in  September,  1630.    During  all  these  years,  i  6  3  O 
William  Brewster  was  ruling  elder  and  ministered  unto 
the  church.    An  English  historian  says  that  "  as  long  as 
Governor  Bradford  lived,  no  minister  even  dared  to 
aspire  to  lead  them  as  John  Robinson 
had  done  at  Amsterdam  and  Leyden/' 
For  business   mismanagement  and 
other  alleged  misconduct,  Allerton, 
Brewster's  son-in-law  and  London 
a^ent  for  the  Plymouth  partners,  was  Eider  BrcwMer .  ch«t  and 
dismissed  in  di^^race  in  1631.   He  ¥iri"*i«^'« 
took  up  his  residence  at  Marblehead,  whence  he  was 
ordered  to  depart  in  1635.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  council  at  New  Amsterdam  in  1643,  and  New 
Haven  in  1659.   Many  people  came  into  the  neighboring 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  "  by  which  means  corn  and 
cattle  grew  to  a  great  price,  by  which  many  were  much 
enriched,  and  commodities  grew  plentiful." 

But  there  were  other  ventures  than  those  with  London 
merchants  ;  other  contracts  than  those  between  man  and 
man  or  colony  and  state.    It  is  a  matter  of  not  uncertain 

history  that  Susannah  White  was 
inconsolably  widowed  in  February ; 
that  Edwaid  Winslow  suffered  the 
irreparable  loss  of  his  wife  in 
March;  that  in  April  they  wiped 
their  tears  each  on  the  other's  cheek 
and  were  married  in  May.  Although 
by  English  law  there  could  be  no 
marriage  without  sacerdotal  inter- 
vention, the  Plymoutli  governor  performed  the  marriage 
ceremony.  Marriage  by  magistrate  was  the  common  rule 
in  New  England  for  several  generations.  Longfellow  has 
saved  for  us,  in  anachronistic  mel-  V'  ^  /fJS^ 
ody,  the  story  of  John  A\dcn  s -(>^C^  tr&^'^ry^ 
matrimonial  mission  from  Captain  Anwpiph  of  John  amw 
Standbh  to  Prisdlla  Mullens,  and  its  unexpected  issue. 
In  1623,  Governor  Bradford  married  Mrs.  Alice  South- 
worth.   Standish  soon  made  a  more  successful  venture. 
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1630  and  John  Howland,  Peter  Brown,  and  others  were  made 

happy  by  the  magisterial  formula. 
The  Town-  But  this  Venture  of  Priscilla  Mullens  was  in  contra- 
Mccung  vention  of  the  general  rule  by  which  woman  was  denied 
a  voice  in  matters  of  church  and  state.  Other  than  this, 
the  form  of  civil  government  was  a  pure  democracy  after 
the  simplest  pattern.  The  governor  was  chosen  by  the 
general  suffrage.  After  1624,  his  authority  was  restricted 
bv  a  council  of  five  or  more  members.  For  several  years, 
the  male  inhabitants  were  frequently  convoked  in  "  gen- 
eral court "  for  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  action. 


PUgTtms  Going  to  Church 


No  law  or  imposition  was  of  effect  without  the  consent 
of  the  freemen  —  those  who  had  signed  the  "  Mayflower" 
compact  and  others  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  fran- 
chise by  a  majority  vote.  This  Plymouth  government 
never  had  the  royal  sanction  ;  it  drew  its  sole  authority 
and  strength  from  the  famous  compact  and  the  willing 
subordination  of  the  governed.  It  was  preeminently  a 
government  "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people."  It  does  not  clearly  appear  just  when  the  colo- 
nial court  was  difl^erentiated  from  the  town-meeting.  In 
fact,  Plymouth  never  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  and  its 
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first  official  recognition  as  such  is  the  order  of  the  gen-  1633 
cral  court  "  that  the  chiefe  government  be  tyed  to  the  October  28 
towne  of  Plymouth,  and  that  the  governor  for  the  t\me 
being  be  tyed  there  to  keepe  his  residence  and  dwelling." 
The  population  grew  slowly  and,  in  May,  1630,  Plym- 
outh colony  numbered  fewer  than  three  hundred  souls. 
But  the  victory  was  won. 

The  Pilgrims  set  out  from  Leyden  with  no  loud  pro-  The  pugrim 
fessions  of  universal  philanthropy  or  heraldings  of  a 
refuge  for  the  oppressed  of  all  lands.  Their  great  desire 
was  religious  liberty  for  themselves,  and  they  sought  no 
increase  but  from  the  friends  of  their  communion.  Yet 
"  a  wide  experience  had  emancipated  them  from  big- 
otry, and  they  were  never  betrayed  into  the  excesses  of 
religious  persecution."  The  distinction  between  the  Sep- 
aratists at  Plymouth  and  the  Puritans  at  Massachusetts 
Bay  has  not  always  been  recognized  as  historical  fidelity 
demands. 


C    HAPTER  VII 


THE     COUNCIL     FOR     NEW  ENGLAND 


*ai  Parlkuncnt 


THE  first  act  of  the  house  of  commons  after  the 
accession  of  James  I.  was  to  frame  a  bill  for  the 
redress  of  ecclesiastical  grievances.  This  bill  was 
r^ected  by  the  home  of  lords  at  ^e  instigation  of  the 
king.  Then  followed  on  one  side  a  bold  address  to  the 
crown,  and  on  the  other  the  formal  assertion  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings.  The  monarch  insisted  upon  his  pre- 
rogative and,  in  i6i  i,  dissolved  parliament.  During  his 
three  years*  experiment  of  governing  without  a  legislature, 
his  people  were  coming  to  the  point  of  governing  without 
a  king.  In  1614,  another  parliament  assembled;  after  a 
session  of  only  two  months  it  was  dissolved.  Then  the 
royal  pedant  ruled  by  royal  prerogative  until  the  third 
parliament  met  in  1621.  When  the  king  forbade  its 
members  to  discuss  state  affairs  and  they  replied  that  the 
rights  of  parliament  are  the  birthright  of  the  English 
people,  James  tore  the  protest  from  the  record  and 
dissolved  the  parliament.  In  those  stirring  years,  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges  was  friendly  to  king  and  king's  pre- 
rogative, and  his  brain  was  teeming  with  the  scheme  of  a 
great  monopoly.  He  was  as  loyal  as  Sir  Edwin  Sandys 
was  troublesome,  and  the  king  was  much  inclined  to  take 
good  care  of  his  friends, 
fir  Fcfdiondo  The  fatc  of  the  Popham  colony,  the  reported  severity 
of  the  New  England  winters,  and  the  failures  that  con- 
stituted the  chin  record  of  the  Plymouth  or  North  Vir- 
ginia company  could  not  shake  the  resolution  of  this 
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distinguished  promo- 
ter. His  associates 
might  become  discour- 
aged>  many  of  them 
did  withdraw,  but 
Gorges  remained  firm. 
In  1 6 14,  he  sent  John 
Smith  into  New 
England  waters. 
Later,  and  at  his  own 
expense,  he  sent  out 
□graph r  of  Fcrdinando  Gorges  Richard  Vines  who 

spent  the  winter  of  1616-17  in  the  region  of  Saco  Bay. 
That  winter  was  made  memorable  by  the  pestilence  that 
cleared  the  way  for  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims.   In  161 9,  he 
sent  out  Thomas  Dermer.   Captain  Dermer's  report  of  a 
prosperous  fiir  trade  at  Manhattan  gave  an  added  incentive  November 
for  prompt  action, 
and  a  new  charter 
practically  reincor- 
porated the  north- 
ern company,  as 
recorded    in  the 
preceding  chapter. 

This  new  char- 
ter set  forth  that 
the  king  had  been 
"humbly  peti- 
tioned unto  by  our 
trusty  and  well- 
beloved  Servant, 
Sir  fferdinando 
Gorges,  Knight, 
Captain  of  our 
ffort  and  Island  by 
Plymouth,  and  by 
certain  the  Princi- 
pal Knights  and  Gentlemen  Adventurers  of  the  said 
Second  Colonye   [of  Virginia],  and  by  divers  other 
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1620  Persons  of  Quality,  who  now  intenQ  to  be  their  Associates," 
and  that  "  for  their  better  Encouragement  and  Satisfaction 
herein,  and  that  they  may  avoide  all  Confusion,  Ques- 
tions, or  Difierences  between  themselves  and  the  said 
first  Collonye  **  the  king  had  made  them  **onc  several 
distinct  and  entire  body,"  and  had  granted  unto  them  "all 
that  Circuit,  Continent,  Precincts,  and  Limittsin  America, 
Iving  and  being  in  Breadth  from  Fourty  Degrees  of 
Northerly  Latitude,  from  the  Eijuinoctiaii  Lme,to  Fourty- 
eight  Degrees  of  the  sud  Northerly  Latitude,  and  m 
Length  by  all  the  Breadth  aforesaid  throughout  the 
Maine  Land,  from  Sea  to  Sea,  with  all  the  Seas,  Rivers, 
Islands,  Creekcs,  Inletts,  Ports,  and  Havens; 
And  to  the  V.r.d  th;ir  the  said  Territoryes  may  forever 
hereafter  be  more  particularly  and  certainly  known  and 
distinguished,  our  Will  and  Pleasure  is,  that  the  same  shall 
from  henceforth  be  nominated,  termed,  and  called  by  the 
Name  of  New  England  in  America,"  it  was  ordained  that 
there  should  be"  in  our  Tow&eof  Pl3^outh,in  the  County 
of  Devon,  one  Body  politicque  and  corporate,  which  shall 
have  perpetuall  Succession,  which  shall  consist  of  the 
Number  of  fourtie  Persons,  and  no  more,  which  shall  be, 
and  shall  be  called  and  knowne  by  the  Name  the  Coun- 
cill  established  at  Plymouth,  in  the  County  of  Devon  for 
the  planting,  ruling,  ordering,  and  governing  of  New- 
England  in  America."  The  royal  gift  carried  with  it  a 
valuable  monopoly  of  the  fisheries. 

Proiniw  The  charter  was  violently  opposed,  in  and  out  of  par- 

liament. Sir  Edward  Coke,  "  the  ^reat  lawyer  who 
vadilated  between  servility  and  sedition,*'  vigorously 
declared  that  there  never  was  a  more  audacious  attempt 
at  "a  monopoly  of  the  wind  and  sun"  than  were  these 
granted  privileges  of  fishing  and  trade.  But  he  and  Sir 
Edwin  Sandys  were  no  match  for  Sir  Ferdinando,  his 
co-patentees,  and  the  king.  'I  hirteen  of  these  patentees 
were  peers  of  high  rank;  some  of  them  were  members  of 
the  privy  councifand  their  consciences  were  <ar  from  nice. 
The  charter  became  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  grants 
that  were  made  of  the  territory  of  New  England,  indud- 
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Drcembcr  si, 
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ing  the  Pierce  patent  .^^•"C^l^l^  1620 

given  to  the  Plymouth  ^^^^BtfBSfeDH^^^.  1624 
Pilgrims.  The  house 
of  commons  passed  a 
bill  for  free  fishing  but, 
before  the  bill  became  a 
law,  the  angry  monarch 
dissolved  parliament  as 
above  recorded.  In 
1624,  another  parlia- 
ment assembled.  The 
people  were  worn  out 
with    monopolies,  and 

the     commons    were  Scal  of  the  Cmndl  tor  NVw  England 

determined  in  the  matter  of  free  fishing.  This  determined 
opposition  to  the  franchise  paralyzed  what  it  could  not  Paraiyiu 
kill ;  the  records  of  the  council  show  that  it  "  held  them 
almost  two  years  so  as  all  men  were  afraid  to  join  with 
them."  As  remarked  by  Charles  Francis  Adams,"  Gorges' 
project  had  received  a  death  blow.  The  Puritan  parlia- 
ment had  looked  on  Sir  Ferdinando,  and  Essex  was 
avenged."  The  corporation  was  meanwhile  prodigal  of 
charters,  the  work  of  colonization  being  largely  left  to 
private  enterprise. 

As  recorded  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  volume,  the  Mining  Rcc 
council  granted  Nova  Scotia  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  s^p^^^i^, 
a  Scottish  favorite  of  the  king  and  afterwards  earl  of  1611 
Stirling.     This  effort  to  give  away  lands  that  were 
claimed  by  France  resulted  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  future 
wars  and  the  making  of  a  Latin  name.    Associated  with 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  as  partner  in  some  of  these  New 
England  land  deals  was  one  Captain  John  Mason,  protege 
of  Buckingham  and  long-time  governor  of  Portsmouth 
in  Hampshire,  England.    Both  of  these  royal  favorites 
were  staunch  adherents  of  the  state  church  of  England 
and  therefore  not  likely  to  meet  with  much  sympathy 
from  the  Pilgrims  who  already  had  made  a  settlement  at 
Plymouth  or  from  the  Puritans  who  soon  were  to  set  up 
a  theocracy  of  their  own  at  the  near-by  Massachusetts 
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Bay.    Mason  received  from  the  New  England  council  i  6  2  i 
a  grant  of  lands  between  the  Salem  River  and  the  Merri-  1623 
mac,  named  it  Mariana,  and  did  little  if  anything  more 
in  the  matter.   A  few  months  later.  Gorges  and  Mason  Angntio^, 
received  a  grant  of  the  territory  lying  along  the  coast  from  **** 
the  Merrimac  to  the  Sagadahoc  (Kennebec)  and  extend- 
ing "  to  the  furthest  heads  of  the  said  Rivers  and  soe 
forwards  up  into  the  land  westward  untiil  threscore  miles 
be  finished  from  the  first  entrance  of  the  aforesaid  rivers 
and  half  way  over  that  is  to  say  to  the  midst  of  the  said 
two  rivers  which  bounds  and  limitts  the  lands  aforesaid 
togeather  with  all  Islands  &  Isletts  within  {\ve  lenfnies 
distance  of  the  said  premisses  and  abutting  upon  the 
same  or  any  part  or  parcell  thereolf."    This  domain  was 
to  be  called  the  province  of  Maine.   The  existing  records 
of  the  council  begin  at  the  end  of  May,  1622.  The 
minutes  of  transactions  prior  to  that  date,  such  as  the 
granting  of  the  Pierce  patent  to  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Jum  t«»i 
grant  for  Mariana,  are  lost.    Largely  in  consequence  of  \faivh9, 1631 
this  loss  and  of  a  subsequent  hiatus  in  the  record,  some 
confusion  has  entered  to  the  annoyance  of  historians. 
Although  the  council  had  been  "established  at  Plym- 
outh,'* all  of  its  recorded  meetings  were  held  at  London. 
The  patentees  undertook  various  schemes  for  the  advance- 
ment of  their  interests,  but  many  of  the  shareholders 
failed  to  pay  their  assessments  and  the  brilliant  anticipa- 
tions were  not  realized. 

1  he  active  interlerence  of  interlopers  with  the  monop-  a  Parliament 
oly  promised  by  the  charter  led  to  uie  sending  of  Robert  ^^^^ 
Gorges,  the  younger  son  of  Sir  Ferdinando,  as  governor- 
general  of  New  England,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  1613 
chapter.    The  new  governor-general  had  a  ]>pr'^op:il  i^nmt 
of  a  n  >u  c  of  land  ten  miles  along  the  coast  on  the  north- 
east side  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  extending  thirty 
miles  into  the  interior.    His  patent  provided  for  a  gov- 
ernment to  be  administered  "according  to  the  great 
charter  of  England,  and  such  laws  as  shall  be  hereafter 
established  by  public  authority  of  the  state  assembled  in 
parliament  in  New  England."   All  decisions  were  to  be 
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I  6  2  2      ~  subject  to  appeal  to  the  council 

I  6  2  Q  igggjui^  AND   '^^^  England  and  "to  the 

court  of  parliament  hereafter  to 
be  in  New  England  aforesaid." 
This  projected  parliament  in 
New  England  affords  an  interest- 
ing suggestion  of  the  large  scope 
of  the  plans  of  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges. 

In  1622,  a  patent  was  issued, 
probably  with  Mason's  approval, 
to  David  Thompson  who,  in  the 
spring  of  1623,  made  at  Little 
Harbor  (Rye),  the  first  settle- 
ment in  New  Hampshire.  He 
abandoned  it  in  1626.   In  1627, 
Edward  Hilton  settled  at  Cocheco  (Dover),  a  few  miles 
up  the  Piscataqua.    About  the  time  of  the  return  of 
the  expedition  under  Admiral  David  Kirke  from  the 
conquest  of  Canada,  Captain  John  Mason  was  granted 
so  much  of  the  province  of  Maine  as  lay  between  the 
Merrimac  and  the  Piscataqua.    To  this  he  gave  the  name 
New  Hampshire.    Ten  days  later.  Mason  and  Sir  Ferdi- 
Nov«nberi7,  nando  Gorges  took  out  a  patent  for  a  vaguely  outlined 
province  on  the  lakes  of  the  Iroquois,  which  territory 
they    named    Laconia.     Captain    Christopher  Levett 
attempted  a  colony  in  Maine,  built  a  house  at  York,  and 
returned  to  England.    About  1625,  Bristol  merchants 
bought  Monhegan   Island  and  Pemaquid   Point  and 
established  a  colony  there.     Pemaquid    had  already 
become  well  known  to  voyagers,  fishermen,  and  other 
temporary  sojourners  there  and  still  conspicuous  ruins, 
uncovered  in  1869,  are  believed  to  be  relics  of  Spanish 
occupancy.    In  the  long  struggle  between  England  and 
France  for  the  possession  of  North  America  (the  story 
of  which  will  be  told  in  later  chapters),  Pemaquid  was 
repeatedly  fortified  as  the  most  eastern  English  outpost 
as  Castine  was  the  most  western  stronghold  held  by  the 
French.    In  1902,  the  title  to  the  remains  of  these  early 
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fortifications  was  conveyed  to  the  state  of  Maine.    A  i  6  2  3 
report  of  the  commissioners  in  charge  of  these  remains  1629 
says  that  "the  remnants  of  a  well  populated  and  well 
built  town  with  paved  streets  now  quite  below  the  surface 


Fort  Rock  of  Pematjuid 

of  the  cultivated  soil, — the  date  of  which  establishment 

has  not  yet  been  discovered,  —  show  that  this  was  also  in 

very  early  times  occupied  with  intention  of  permanence." 

In  1 6 JO,  a  grant  of  lands  in  Maine  was  made  to  Richard  February  I 

Vines  and  John  Oldham,  and  another  grant  on  the  other  l^^^^'^l. 

side  of  the  Saco  River  to  Thomas     j    O  *  o 

Lewis  and  Richard  Bonython.  '^yCVc^ 

On  these  lands  Saco  and  Bidde-        —    v«  ^ — 

ford  were  founded.  Autognph  of  Richard  Vin« 

After  a  vigorous  attempt  by  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  a  Moribund 
and  a  few  of  his  associates  to  secure  the  necessary  capital  ^<"i»o"a<"> 
and  to  enforce  their  monopoly,  the  council  for  New 
England  resolved  to  divide  the  territory  of  New  England 
among  the  patentees.    The  Sunday  meeting  at  Green- 
wich at  which,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  the  division 
was  made  is  the  last  of  which  we  have  any  record  for  June  29,  162 
several  years.     This  royal  drawing  was  only  one  of 
Gorges's  numerous  devices  for  putting  money  into  the 
treasury  of  the  council.    When  it  came  to  nothing,  as 
did  many  of  Sir  Ferdinando's  earlier  and  later  schemes. 
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1623  the  drawing  was  gently  dropped  from  memory.  The 
1635  division  of  the  temtoiy  was  not  confirmed.  After  the 
Mar  5,  i6»3  erandng  of  the  patent  to  Christopher  Levett,  no  grant  of 
Guid  seems  to  have  been  made  until  1628,  when  the  set- 
tlers at  Plymouth  were  granted  lands  on  the  Kennebec, 
and  the  Massachusetts  patent  was  issued.  After  this 
came  the  grants  for  Laconia  and  other  domains  in  the 
present  states  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire. 

The  accession  of  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  the  presidency 
of  the  council  seems  to  have  revived  the  hopes  of  the 

patentees  and  to  have  led 
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to  a  renewal  of  activitv. 
The  date  of  the  beginning 
of  the  Warwick  adminis- 
tration is  not  known,  but 
it  was  followed,  prior  to 
the  end  of  June,  1632,  by 
a  serious  quarrel  between 
the  earl  and  his  associates. 
Lord  Gorges  was  chosen 
president  in  April,  1635, 
soon  after  which  came  a 
new  division  of  the  New 
England  coast  among  the 
members  and  the  entering 
of  this  minute :  "  We  have 
been  bereaved  of  friends; 
oppressed  by  losses, 
expenses,  and  troubles ; 
asMiled  before  the  privy 
coundl  again  and  again 
with  groundless  charges ; 
other  foes  without  and 


weakened  by  the  French  and 
within  the  realm ;  and  what  remains  is  only  a  breathless 
carcass.  We  therefore  now  resign  the  patent  to  the  king, 
first  reserving  all  grants  by  us  made  and  all  vested  rights 
— a  patent  we  have  holden  about  fifteen  years."  But  the 
death  scene  was  delayed,  for  the  record  of  the  council 
shows  that,  more  than  three  years  later,  some  of  the  grants 
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were  increased,  Sir  Fcrdinando  Gorges  and  T-ord  Gorges  1635 
to  have  "  sixty  miles  more  added  to  their  propiortions 
further  up  into  the  main  land."  It  was  part  of  the  plan 
to  secure  from  the  king  a  confirmation  of  the  grants 
made  by  the  last  division  and  thus  to  ride  over  the  Mas- 
sachusetts patent  of  1628.  But  most  of  the  assignees 
neglected  their  claims  and,  except  in  the  case  of  Sir 
Ferdinando  Goi^es,  none  received  a  royal  charter. 
The  king  accepted  the  patent  and  resolved  to  take  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  New  England  into  his  own 
hands. 
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Dorchester,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  southwest 
from  London,  lived  John  White,  a  conforming 
Puritan  and  the  rector  of  an  English  church. 
This  good  pastor  was  instrumental  in  forming  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  "  Dorchester  Adventurers,"  many  members 
of  which  were  ship-owners  of  his  parish.  The  object  of 
this  association  was  to  make  a  settlement  at  some  con- 
venient point  where  sailors  and  fishermen  might  find 
comfortable  shelter  and  have  the  benefit  of  religious  min- 
istrations. It  is  possible  that  they  also  had  expectations 
of  pecuniary  advantage.  I  n  1 624,  they  began  a  plantation 
at  Cape  Ann  under  the  patent  granted  to  Winslow  and 
others  for  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims.  This  little  colony 
attracted  the  exiled  Lyford  and  Oldham.  In  1625, 
Roger  Conant,  a  stray  from  the  Pilgrim  fold,  moved 
thither  from  Nantasket  to  undertake  the  government  on 
behalf  of  the  Dorchester  company.  Other  "  religious  and 
well-affected  persons  that  were  lately  removed  out  of 
New  Plymouth  out  of  dislike  of  their  principles  of  rigid 
separation"  drifted  thither.  By  this  time,  there  were 
many  persons  living  here  and  there  along  the  coast  out- 
side of  all  the  settlements,  true  "squatter  sovereigns." 

The  scheme  of  combining  fishing  and  planting  was 
radically  wrong  and  the  colony  soon  fell  into  disorder. 
After  losing  nearly  three  thousand  pounds,  the  Dorchester 
adventurers  became  discouraged  and  "  took  order  for  the 
sale  of  their  joint  stock  property  and  the  breaking  up  of 
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their  plantation."    A  few  of  the  most  honest  and  indus-  1627 
trious  settlers  resolved  to  stay  and  to  take  charge  of  the 
cattle  sent  over  the  year  before;  George  Bancroft  calls 
them  "the  sentinels  of  Puritanism  on  the  bay  of  Mas- 
sachusetts." 

With  Charles  I.  on  the  throne,and  Laud,an  unrelenting  The  Ma»adM> 

bishop,  rapidly  rising  into  influence  at  court,  many  hearts  ^^^^^ 
began  to  rail.  As  Separatists  had  done  before  so  Puritans 
now  began  to  think  of  exile  "on  the  account  of  religion.** 
Roger  Conant,  who  had  remained  at  Cape  Ann,  now 
wrote  to  John  White,  the  "Pkitriarch  of  Dorchester," 
suggesting  that  a  place  called  Naumkeag  "  might  prove  a 
receptacle  for  such  as  upon  the  account  of  religion  would 
be  willing  to  begin  a  foreign  plantation  in  this  part  of  the 
world."  Through  White's  influence  and  at  the  request 
of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  council  for  New  England 

Eted  to  Sir  Henry  Roswell  and  Sir  John  Young,  March  19, 
hts,  and  Thomas  Southooa^  John  Humphrey,  John 
ecott,  and   Simon  Whet- 
comb,  gentlemen,  "  that  part 
of  New   England   which  lies 
between  Merrimac  and  Charles 
rivers  in  the  bottom   of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay,"  and  three 
miles  north  and  south  of  said 
rivers,  just  as  if  the  previously 
granted  patents  for  said  lands 
were  wholly   void.    The  pat- 
entees drew  around  them  other 
knights  and  gentlemen  as  well 
as  merchants,  and  the  company 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  JohnEmtococt 
oi^anized.    It  was  more  than  a  laige  land  company,  it 
was  a  society  for  Puritan  colonization. 

W'hen  the  patentees  looked  about  for  good  men  to  The  Settkmcnt 
lead  the  action,  "they  lighted  at  last  on  Master  Ende- 
cott,  a  man  well  known  to  divers  persons  of  good  note." 
Captain  Endecott  was  of  an  old  Devon  family  lareelv 
interested  in  the  development  of  tin  mines  with  which 
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1628  Ralegh  was  at  one  time  connected.    On  the  twentieth  of 
1619  June,  1628,  he  sailed  from  Weymouth,  the  port  of  Dor> 
Chester,  in  the    Abigail,"  with  his  wife  and  perhaps  forty 
more.    He  and  hb  planters  arrived  at  Naumkeag  on  the 

sixth  of  September,  1628,  just  three  months  after  Stand- 
ish's  abatement  of  the  nuisance  at  Merry  Mount  and 
about  the  time  that  Oldham  arriv^ed  in  P^nglaiid  with 
Morton  in  his  charge  and  with  letters  for  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorg^   At  Naumkeag,  Endecott  found  Roger  Conant 
and  others  who  had  come  from  Cape  Ann.    By  the  pru- 
dent moderation  of  Mr.  Conant,  the  fear  and  discontent 
of  the  "  sentinels  "  were  allayed.    The  old  settlers  joined 
the  newcomers  and  swelled  the  grand  total  to  fifty  or 
sixty,    in  memory  of  the  pacification,  the  name  "  Naum- 
keag" was  subsequently  changed  to  '*  Salem  " — a  Hebrew 
word  signifying  "  peace." 
Puman  and       In  that  first  winter  at  Salem,  many  of  the  colonists 
*^**™"       were  seized  with  the  scurvy  and  other  distempers,  and 
the  governor  wrote  to  Plymouth  for  help.    The  Pilgrims 
promptly  sent  their  physician,  Deacon  Samuel  Fuller.  "^^ 
This  friendly  service  was  the  beginning  of  affectionate 
intercourse  between  the  two  colonies,  from  which  both 
parties  learned  that  the  differences  that  had  alienated 
Puritan  and  Separatist  in  England  were  unimportant  in 
M^ii, itay  New  England.     After  Fuller's  visit,  Fndecott:  wrote  to 
Bradford  :    "  it  is  a  thing  not  usual  that  servants  to  one 
master  and  of  the  same  household  should  be  strangers  ; 
I  assure  you  1  desire  it  not  —  nay,  to  speak  more  plainly, 
I  cannot  be  so  to  you.    ...    I  acknowledge  myself 
much  bound  to  you  for  your  kind  love  and  care  in  send- 
ing Mr.  Fuller  among  us;  and  I  rejoice  much  that  I  am 
by  him  satisfied  touching  your  judgment  of  the  outward 
form  of  God's  worship.    It  is,  as  far  as  I  can  yet  gather, 
no  other  than  is  warranted  by  the  evidence  of  truth,  and 
the  same  which  I  have  professed  and  maintained  ever  f 
since  the  lord  in  mercy  revealed  himself  to  me;  being 
very  far  different  from  the  common  report  that  hath  been 
spread  of  you  touching  that  particular.    ...    I  shall 
not  need,  at  this  time,  to  be  tedious  unto  you;  for,  God 
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willing,  I  putpose  to  see  your  face  shortly/*  Doctor  1629 
Leonard  Bacon  remarks  that  a  letter  is  sometimes  as 

much  of  a  fact  in  history  as  a  coronation  or  a  battle. 

Endecott  had  lett  England  as  agent  of  a  company,  of  a  Royai 
which  he  was  one  of  the  proprietors.    But  he  and  his  ^^^^'^ 
associates  came  into  larger  ideas,  their  vision  widening 
as  diey  went   They  had  firiends  at  court  as  well  as  did 
the  council  for  New  England,  and  they  had  material 
resources  for  the  lack  of  which  so  many  of  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges's  large  schemes  went  awry.   When  they  found, 
as  they  soon  did,  that  they  held  a  doubtful  title  under 
the  grant  of  the  council  and  that  they  were  to  be  con- 
fronted  by  other  claimants  under  earlier  grants,  they  went 
directly  to  the  throne.     Through  the  intervention  of 
Lord  Dorchester,  the  patentees  obtained  from  Charles  L  mmiA^ 
a  confirmation  of  their  patent  and  a  royal  charter  of  incor-  J^J^***"" 
poration  with  ample  powers  for  the  government  of  their  1619,  b.  «. 
territory. 

Although  a  royal  proclamation  of  1625  had  a  reference  The  New 
to  private  companies  "to  whom  it  may  be  proper  to  trust  ommaM 
matters  of  trade  and  commerce,  but  cannot  be  fit  or  safe 
to  commit  the  ordering  of  state  afiairs  be  they  never  of 
i  so  mean  a  consequence,"  and  had  avowed  the  purpose  of 

having  "  one  and  uniform  course  of  go\  ei  nniL  i.t  in  and 
through  all  our  whole  monarchy,"  this  charter  changed 
the  partnership  into  a  body  politic,  The  Governor  and 
Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England."  It 
provided  **  that  from  henceforth  forever  there  shalbe  one 
Governor,  one  Deputy  Governor  and  eighteen  Assistants" 
who  "  shall  applie  themselves  to  take  Care  for  the  best 
disposcing  and  ordering  of  the  general!  buvsines  and 
Affaires"  of  the  company  '"and  tiie  Govermiiciu  ot  the 
People  there."  It  did  also  nominate,  ordeyne,  make, 
&  constitute  our  wetbeloved  the  aside  Mathewe  Cradocke 
to  be  the  first  and  present  Governor,'*  and  in  like  manner 
nnrried  n  Heputv-nrovernor  and  eighteen  assistants,  all  of 
thei^i  "  to  contniue  m  the  saide  several!  Utfices  respect- 
ive! le  ror  such  tyme,  and  in  such  manner,  as  in  and  by 
theis  Presents  is  hereafter  declared  and  appointed." 
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1629  These  officers  were  to  hold  monthly  meedngs,  any  seven 

of  the  assistants  with  the  governor  and  deputy-governor 
constituting  "  a  full  and  Sufficient  Courte  or  Assemblie 
of  the  said  Company  for  the  handling,  ordering,  and  j 
dispatching  of  all  such  Buysinesses  and  Occurrents  as  * 
shul  from  tyme  to  tyme  happen  touching  or  concerning 
the  said  Company  or  Phmtacon."  It  further  provided 
that  the  said  officers  should  hold  once  each  quarter  "one 
greate  general!  and  solcmpe  assemblie  "  and  gave  authority 
to  "  the  Governor  or  Deputie  Governor  and  such  of  the 
Assistants  and  Freemen  of  the  said  Company  for  the  » 
Tyme  being  as  shalbe  assembled  in  any  of  their  generall 
Courts  afbresaide,  or  in  any  other  Courtes  to  be  specially 
sumoned  and  assembled  for  that  Purpose  ...  to 
make,  ordeine,  and  establishe  all  Manner  of  wholesome 
and  reasonable  Orders,  Lawes,  Statutes,  and  Ordinances" 
that  might  be  found  fit  and  necessary  for  the  said  plan- 
tation and  the  inhabitants  there,  provided  they  were 
"not  contrarie  to  the  Lawes  of  this  our  Reaime  of 
England."  i 
Previnon  and  Matthew  Cradock,  who  had  been  ptesident  of  the 
AUuHiw  patentees,  was  thus  continued  in  office  as  the  first  charter 
governor  of  the  company,  and  Endecott  became  the  first 
resident  governor  of  "  London's  Plantation  in  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  in  New  England.  '  The  founders  of 
Massachusetts  knew  what  they  wanted  and  what  they  did 
not  want.  In  each  charter  previously  eranted  it  had 
been  provided  that  the  government  of  the  company 
should  be  fixed  In  England,  and  such  a  clause  was  inserted 
in  the  original  draft  of  this  charter.  Winthrop  states 
that  "  with  much  difficulty  we  got  it  abscinded."  There 
were  men  of  influence  at  and  near  the  English  court  to 
whom  the  oflfer  of  a  cash  consideration  would  not  be  an 
ai&ont  and  the  Massachusetts  patentees  included  men  of 
means  who  would  be  little  likely  to  let  the  document  be  < 
worcied  ill  if  they  could  get  it  worded  well.  Whatever 
the  means  by  which  the  elimination  was  secured,  we  have 
the  assurance  of  the  English  historian,  John  A.  Doyle, 
that  the  change  is  a  full  answer  to  those  who  held  tnat. 
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in  transferring  the  government  to  America,  as  they  soon  1629 
did,  the  patentees  broke  laith  with  the  crown. 

This  whole  proceeding  must  have  been  very  offensive  a  DanfcMM 
to  Gorges  who  found  himself  outgeneraled  at  court  where  ^"^^^ 
he  had  been  accu'-toined  to  have  his  own  wav  and  who 
recognized  that  the  granting  of  the  royal  charter  weak- 
ened the  authority  or  the  council  for  New  England  and 
cast  doubt  upon  his  son's  title  to  lands  granted  by  that 
council.  From  that  time  forward,  Massachusetts  had  to 
count  Sir  Ferdinnndo  as  its  persistent  and  most  danger- 
ous enemy.  Fortunately  for  Massachusetts,  Gorges  was 
poor  and  the  king  was  needy. 

A  few  days  prior  to  the  receipt  of  the  new  charter,  PuritmCoi. 
Cradock  wrote  to  Endecott  informing  him  that  prepara- 
tions  for  a  large  expedition  were  in  pro^ren.  The  letter 
evinced  a  deep  desire  to  "wynne  the  natives  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith,"  and  enjoined  an  attempt  to  purchase  rhe 
Indians'  claims  "to  all  or  any  part  of  the  lands  granted  m 
our  patent  .  .  .  that  we  may  avoid  the  least  scruple 
of  intrusion/*  In  June,  1629,  six  vessels,  one  of  which 
was  the  *' Mayflower,"  brought  to  Salem  four  hundred 
and  six  persons,  including  a  "plentiful  provision  of  godly 
ministers,"  and  several  families  of  the  Pilgrim  church  on 
their  way  from  Leyden  to  Plymouth,  one  hundred  and 
forty  head  of  cattle  and  forty  goats,  together  with  pro- 
visions, arms,  tools,  and  other  things  needed  in  a  new 
colony.  This  good  banning  shows  that,  though  to  the 
associated  Puritans  in  England  *'  no  less  than  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  a  renunciation  of  membership  in  t 
the  National  Church  was  schism  and  schism  was  s?n/' 
there  was  something  at  work  that  pnve  them  great  ear- 
nestness and  energy.  The  conflict  between  people  and 
prerogative  was  fairly  on.  The  parliamentary  petition  of 
right,  memorable  as  the  first  statutory  restriction  on  the  jaa»  7, 
powers  of  the  crown  since  the  accession  of  the  Tudors, 
and  the  remonstrance  of  the  house  of  commons  against 
tonnage  md  poundage  had  been  answered  by  the  king's 
repudiation  of  the  doctrine  and  his  prorogation  of  par-  janc  a6,  t6»s 
liament. 
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1629  The  "godly  ministers"  were  Skelton  and  Higgiitsoit 
(nonconformists)  and  Bright  (conformist).  They  were 
employed  by  the  company  and  were  to  be  members  of 
the  governor's  council.  This  provision  was  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  policy  of  the  London  adventurers  who 
left  the  Pilgrims  for  yean  without  any  pastor.  lUlph 
Smith,  a  Separatist  minister,  who  had  gotten  his  goods  on 
shipboard  before  we  understood  of  his  difference  in  judg- 
ment in  some  things  from  our  ministers,"  v,ns  required 
to  promise  that  he  would  not  exercise  his  ministry  within 
the  limits  of  the  patent  without  the  express  leave  of  the 
governor.  He  went  to  Plymouth,  where  he  was  the  first 
chosen  into  the  ministry.  After  five  or  six  years,  he 
res^ned  his  pastorate,  as  Goyemor  Bradford  has  recorded 
it,  **partiy  by  his  own  willingness,  as  thinking  it  too  heavy 
a  burden,  and  partly  at  the  desire  and  by  the  persuasion 
of  others.** 

HierarcMoi  Two  of  the  mimstcrs  sent  by  the  company  were  non« 
conformists,  and  the  colonists  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
archbishops,  high  commissioners,  and  the  act  of  uni- 
formity.   These  colonists  were  men  who  mingled  politics 

and  religion  and  they  now  took  what  seemed  to  them 
to  be  the  next  step  toward  reformation.  The  state  was 
to  rest  upon  the  church  ;  the  constitution  of  the  church 
was,  therefore,  all-important.  The  company  had  sent 
out  ministers,  but  it  was  a  well-established  Puritan  notion 
that  the  godly  people  in  every  parish  had  a  right  to  call 
their  own  minister.  Many  also  believed  that  ordination 
ought  ro  follow,  and  not  to  precede  "that  outwnrd  calling 
by  the  people  which  was  to  recognize  the  inward  calling  by 
the  Spirit  of  God."  These  ideas  were  irreconcilable  with 
the  idea  that  holy  orders  received  in  England  confuted 
any  ecclesiastical  authority  in  New  England,  and  they  con- 
trolled the  action  of  the  colonv* 
coofrcgationat  Thc  govemor  set  apart  a  solemn  day  of  humiliation  for 
the  choice  of  a  pastor  and  a  teacher.  The  first  of  the 
many  "  election  sermons"  in  Massachusetts  was  probably 
preached  chat  day.  The  answers  of  the  candidates  showed 
that  they  ^  expected  to  derive  thdr  r%ht  as  official  minis- 
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ters  of  Christ  in  the  church,  not  from  a  prelatical  or  i  6  2  9 
hierarchical  vocation,  but  only  from  an  inward  call  from 
God's  spirit  together  with  an  outward  call  from  the  church 
itself"    Satisfied  with  these  answers,  the  people,  by 
ballot,  elected  Samuel  Slcelton  as 
their   pastor  and  Francis  Hig- 
ginson  as  their  teacher.    It  has 
been  claimed  that  this  was  the  first 
use,  in  America,  of  the  ballot. 
Xhen  came  the  ordination.  "  Mr. 
Higginson  and  three  or  four  more 
of  the  gravest  members  of  the 
church  laid  their  hands  on  Mr. 
Skelton,  using  prayers  therewith. 
This  being  done,  there  was  impo- 
sition of  hands  on  Mr.  Higgin- 
son."   Another  pivotal  question 
soon  arose,  namely,  whether  the 
church  was  to  consist  of  all  the 
nominal  Christians  in  Salem,  or 
only  of  the  godly.   Skelton,  Hig- 
ginson, and  Endecott  seem  to 
have  had  no  very  positive  opinions  on  this  point,  but 
the  necessity  of  meeting  the  issue  by  constituting  a 
church  more  distinctly  and  formally  than  had  yet  been 
done  soon  became  apparent. 

It  did  not  take  the  Salem  Puritans  a  great  while  to  a  Ne«  church 
see  that  it  was  "necessary  for  those  who  intended  to  be  Covenant 
of  the  church  solemnly  to  enter  into  a  covenant  engage- 
ment one  with  another,  in  the  presence  of  God  to  walk 
together  before  him  according  to  his  Word."  This  con- 
clusion made  necessary  another,  namely,  that  the  organi- 
zation of  the  church  must  precede  the  ordination  of  its 
officers.  The  Separatists  had  thus  organized  their 
churches  in  England.  These  Massachusetts  settlers 
were  now  getting  on  dangerous  ground  for  Puritans. 
Teacher  Higginson  prepared  a  form  for  the  expression 
of  the  faith  and  the  mutual  covenant  of  the  thirty  persons 
selected  to  be  the  first  members  of  the  Salem  church. 
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1629  Accijrding  to  his  illustrious  descendant,  this  covenant 
might  be  expressed  in  the  following  words:  *'We 
covenant  with  the  Lord  and  one  with  another,  and  do  bind 
ourselves,  in  the  presence  of  God,  to  walk  together  in  all 

His  ways,  according  as  He  is  pleased  to  reveal  Himself 
to  us  in  His  blessed  word  ot  truth."  As  the  shores  of 
England  were  fading  from  his  sight,  P  rancis  Higginson 
had  stood  upon  the  stern  of  the  ship  and  exclaimed  : 
"  Farewell,  dear  Ei^land!  fiirewell  the  Church  of  God  in 
England,  and  all  Christian  friends  there!    We  do  not 

fo  to  New  England  as  Separatists  from  the  Churdi  of 
England  ;  though  we  canno*-  hut  separate  from  the 
corruptions  in  ir."  At  a  later  day,  his  separatism  was 
candidly  avowed. 
CrcMcn  Coo-  On  the  sixth  of  Au^st,  1629,  the  thirty  eoga^ed  to 
gMiMMMiiMB  other  and  to  Chnst  as  members  of  one  church  and 
the  pastor  and  the  teacher  were  again  ordained.  The 
Klgrim  church  was  invited  to  send  delegates  and  did  so. 
Governor  Bradford  and  his  companions  declared  "their 
approbation  and  concurrence"  on  behalf  of  the  church  at 
Plymouth  and  "gave  them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship, 
wishing  all  prosperity,  and  a  bksaed  success  unto  such 
good  beginning^/'  Doctor  Bacon  has  put  on  record,  in 
triumphant  notes,  that  "that  elder  church,  cradled  at 
Scrooby,  nurtured  and  schooled  at  Leyden,  and  now  at 
last  victorious  over  the  suffering  and  temptations  of  the 
wilderness,  greeted  its  younger  sister  in  apostolic  fashion. 

The  church  that  had  been  brought  over  the 
ocean  now  saw  another  chureh,  the  first  bom  in  America, 
holding  the  same  faith  in  the  same  simplicity  of  self-gov- 
ernment under  Christ  alone." 
The  Ritual  I  he  third  of  the  "godly  ministers"  sent  out  by  the 
Rq^udiittd  company,  being  a  conformist,  withdrew  to  Charlestown 
and  soon  emphasized  his  quiet  protest  by  returning  to 
the  mother  country.  When  the  brothers  John  and  Samuel . 
Browne,  members  of  the  colonial  council,  held  separate 
meetings  and  used  the  English  ritual,  they  were  sum- 
moned before  Governor  Endecbtt  who  assured  them 
*'that  New  England  was  no  place  for  such  as  they"  and 
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sent  them  back  to  England.  This  was  the  first  official  1629 
intimation  of  what  soon  came  to  be  a  palpable  tact,  that 
the  Massachusetts  Puritans  had  cut  loose  from  the  church 
of  England.  The  anxious  company  rebuked  the  gov- 
ernor, not  for  doing  wrong  but  for  want  of  prudence,  and 
cautioned  him  "to  be  very  sparing  in  introducing  any 
laws  or  commands  which  may  render  yourself  or  us  dis- 
tasteful to  the  state  here  to  which  (as  we  ought)  we  must 
and  will  have  an  obsequious  eye."  I  n  six  weeks,  Endecott 
and  Higginson  had  fixed  the  policy  of  Masmchusetts, 
and  "the  Lord  so  disposed  of  all  that  there  was  no  fiirther 
inconvenience  following  upon  it."  Mr.  Palfrey  remarks 
that  the  officers  of  the  colony  never  regarded  as  question- 
able their  right  to  exclude  dangerous  or  disagreeable  per- 
sons from  their  domain,  "  any  more  than  a  householder 
doubts  his  right  to  determine  who  shall  be  sheltered  by 
his  roof." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  question  the  sincerity  of  these  sdcct  vr  Ab- 
self-exiled  Puritans  even  if  we  imagine  them  skipping  •"n«*on 
very  lightly  over  the  provi- 
sion of  their  charter  that  "all 
and  every  the  Subjects  of 
Vs,  our  Hdres  or  Succes- 
sors, which  shall  goe  to  and 
inhabite  within  the  saide 
Landes  .    shall  have 

and  enjoy  all  liberties  and 
Immunities  of  free  and  natu- 
rall  Subiects  ...  as  if 
they  and  everie  of  them  were 
borne  within  the  Realme  of 
England,"  and  lingering  over 
the  better  thumbed  page  on 
which  they  found  authority 
for  their  magistrates  to 
"expulae"  for  their  special 
defense  and  safety  any  person 

or  persons  who  attempted  "  Detriment  or  Annoyaunce  to 
the  said  Plantation  or  Inhabitants."  It  has  been  uig^d  by 
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1629  some  recent  writers  that,  under  the  charter,  only  the  coni- 
mcfcial  privileges  of  the  colony  were  exclusive,  and  that, 
"provided  he  respected  them,  a  British  subject  had  the 
same  right  to  dwell  in  Massachusetts  as  in  any  of  the  other 
dominions  of  the  Crown."  On  the  other  hand,  Henrv 
M.  Dexter  says  that  the  Massachusetts  i^'uritans  had  as 
much  right  to  do  as  they  did  in  such  cases  *'as  a  lodge  of 
Free  Masons,  going  on  an  excursion  into  the  Adirondack 
woods,  would  have  to  say  distinctly  that  tickets  will  be 
issued  to  none  but  members  of  the  order,  their  ^milies 
and  invited  guests."  At  all  events,  the  fulness  of  religious 
toleration  hud  not  vet  arrived. 

OUhuniB  Whi't.:  these  things  were  taking  place  in  New  England, 
John  Oldham  had  taken  Morton  of  Merry  Mount  to 
Old  England,  passing  the  outward-bound  Endecott  on 
the  ocean.  Morton  seems  to  have  escaped  without  even 
a  rebuke  and  Oldham  lost  no  time  in  making  friends 
with  Sir  Ferdinand©  Gorges.  Robert  Gorges  was  then 
dead  and  the  title  to  his  grant  had  passed  to  his  brother 
John.  John  Gorges  s  o  on  transferred  to  Oldham  the 
district  between  the  Charles  and  the  Saugus  rivers  and 
extending  into  the  interior  five  miles  on  me  former  and 
three  miks  on  the  latter.  This  formal  concession  of  such 
a  tract  in  the  heart  of  the  territory  granted  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Rav  compnnv  raised  a  very  serious  question  of 
title.   Actmg  probably  m  collusion  with  Gorges,  Oldham 

HkOTcnurei  Eskcd  the  Massachusetts  company  to  place  in  his  hands 
its  trade  in  fiirs;  he  wanted  no  pay  for  himself  other  than 
the  surplus  profits  above  three  hundred  per  cent  in  three 
years.  The  matter  was  under  discussion  during  the 
spring  months  of  1629,  Oldham  insisting  that  the  com- 
pany ffive  him  exclu-^ive  mananrenient  of  its  trading  affairs 
or  leave  hiin  at  c  omplete  liberty  to  trade  as  he  saw  fit 
within  the  limits  conveyed  to  him  by  Gorges.  The  trade 
in  beaver-skins  was  the  most  immediately  valuable  privi- 
lege that  the  company  had,  and  the  profits  to  be  derived 
from  it  had  already  been  set  aside  as  a  fund  to  be  used  in 
providing  for  public  worship  and  the  common  defense. 
The  company,  therefore,  could  not  accept  Oldham's 
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proposal,  even  if  the  exuberance  of  promise  had  not  1629 
shaken  fiiith  in  its  soundness  and  its  author. 

But  Oldham  was  a  stubborn  man  as  the  people  at  DamondOM 
Plymouth  had  found  out.    When  he  had  made  up  his  ^'^"^ 
mind,  he  must  have  his  way  or  fight.    Charles  Francis 
Adams  has  called  him  "a  human  bull-dog."    In  April, 
the  Alassachusetts  company  decided  to  have  nothing 
more  to  say  to  Oldham.   Cradock  informed  Endecott 
that  Oldham  was  trying  to  fit  out  a  vessel  in  which  he 
proposed  to  go  over  and  take  possession  of  his  claim, 
and  instructed  him  to  send  nt  once  a  strong  pnrfv  to  April  17 
occupy  the  disputed  tcrnrory  and  to  deal  summarily  with 
the  interloper  if  he  put  in  an  appearance.  The  "  George," 
one  of  three  vessels  then  lying  in  the  Thames  loading  with 
emigrants  and  stores  for  tne  colony,  was  hurried  away  and 
had  i>een  at  sea  a  month  before  Oldham  was  informed  that 
the  company  would  not  consider  the  proposition  further. 

Endecott  received  these  instructions  on  the  twentieth  cjurionmi 
of  June  and  acted  promptly.  Three  brothers  by  the 
name  of  Sprague  had  arrived  on  the  "  George."  They 
at  once  set  out  through  the  woods  and,  with  the  consent 
of  the  sachem  afterwards  known  to  the  English  as  Saga- 
more John,  established  themselves  on  a  hill  in  Mishawum, 
where  one  Thomas  Walford,  an  English  blacksmith, 
dwelt  in  his  thatched  and  palisaded  cabin.  Thither  they 
were  soon  followed  by  a  larger  party  from  Salem.  The 
place  was  regularly  laid  out  and  renamed;  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  Chirlestown  had  in  and  near  it  about  one  hundred 
persons.  The  question  of  title  had  been  forestalled  by 
actual  occupation.  Oldham  had  been  outwitted ;  in  the 
following  year,  he  returned  to  America  and  settled  at 
Watertown  as  one  of  the  freemen  of  the  colony.  About  this 
time,  Samuel  Maverick,  son  ot  an  English  nonconformist 
clergyman, settled  at  Noddle's  Island  (now  East  Boston) 
where, according  to  Thomas  PHnce's  "Chronology"  for 
l6jO,  "  he  had  built  a  small  fort  with  four  great  guns  to 
protect  him  from  the  Indians."  We  shall  meet  Maverick 
again,  he  appearing  in  a  later  chapter  r  <;taunch,  rovaltst 
dissenter  from  the  Massachusetts  church  establishment. 
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Ac  midsummer,  while  tnciecott  and  the  ministers  at 
Salem  were  getting  rid  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
Cradock  was  submitting  to  the  council  in  London  a  con* 
fidendal  proposition  for  a  transference  of  the  company 
and  its  charter  from  London  to  Massachii?;errs  Bay. 
The  naked  question  was  where  the  future  meetmgs  of  the 
company  should  be  held,  but  it  involved  a  measure  of 
freedom  from  interference  by  church  or  state,  and  the 
surrender  of  the  government  and  policy  of  Massachu- 
setts to  those  who  should  inhabit  there.  The  possibility 
of  such  a  transfer  was  doubtless  in  the  minds  of  the 
incorporators  when  they  secured  the  elimination  of  the 
customary  clause  that  required  the  government  of  the 
colony  to  be  held  in  England.  A  few  days  after  the  sub- 
mission of  Cradodt's  proportion,  twelve  mm  met  at 
Cambridge.  The  brevity  of  the  intervening  time  is  sig- 
nificant of  a  prearranged  plan.  The  twelve  were  men 
of  large  fortunes  and  liberal  culture,  and  six  of  them 
were  members  of  the  council  of  the  Massachusetts  com- 
pany. They  signed  an  agreement  that,  if,  within  a  month, 
"  an  order  of  the  court  should  legally  transfer  the  whole 
government  together  with  the  patent,  they  would  them- 
selves pass  the  seas  to  inhabit  and  continue  in  New  Eng* 
land."  Among  the  twelve  were  John  Winthrop,  Isaac 
Johnson,  Thomas  Dudley,  John  Humphrey,  William 
Pynchon,  and  Richard  Saltonstail.  A  few  days  later,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  company's  court,  there  was  a  general  con- 
sent that "  the  eovemment  and  patent  should  be  settled  in 
New  England. '  By  those  uplifted  hands,  a  commercial 
corporation  became  the  germ  of  an  independent  common- 
wealth. The  removal  wrought  no  chanee  in  the  relations 
of  the  company  to  the  crown  and  conferred  no  right  on 
emierants  who  were  not  members  of  the  company.  This 
important  tact  has  often  been  forgotten  or  ignored  by  the 
too  harsh  critics  of  the  too  intolerant  Puritans. 

This  action  rendered  necessary  a  new  election  oi  die 
company's  officers  and,  at  a  general  court  in  October, 
John  Winthrop  of  Groton  in  Suffolk  was  chosen  gov- 
ernor for  a  year.   He  was  a  lawyer  in  the  prime  of  life,  of 
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food  family  and  comfortable  estate,  and  worthy.    John  1629 
iumphrey,  a  son-in-law  of  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  was 
chosen    deputy -governor ;  eighteen 
others   were   elected  ''asnstants.'* 
Humphrey's  departure  wss  dekyed, 
and  Thomas  Dudley  was  chosen 
deputy-governor  in  his  place.  Dud- 
ley long  had  managed  the  estates  of 
the  earl  of  Lincoln.    Isaac  Johnson, 
another  son-in-law  of  the  earl  and  one 
of  the  ''assistants/'  was  the  richest  of    J«>»  am 
the  emigrants.    Simon  Bradstreet  had  stucUed  at  Cam- 
bridge; Theophilus  Eaton  was  a  London  merchant  who 
had  served  his  king  as  minister  to  Denmark;  William 

Vassall  was  an  opulent  West  India 
proprietor.  The  English  historian, 
Chumers,  says  that  *<the  principal 
planters  of  Massachusetts  were 
Antograph  of  Dudley        English  country  gentlemen  of  no 

inconsiderable  fortunes ;  of  enlarged  understandings 
improved  by  liberal  education;  of  extensive  ambition 
concealed  under  the  appearance  of  religious  humility.** 
Their  concealed  ambition  was  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
"a  renovated  En^huid,  secure  in  freedom  and  pure  in 
religion.'*  The  six  members  of  the  council  who  had 
siffned  the  Cambridge  covenant  were  reelected,  and 
others  were  chosen  from  those  who  were  to  go  with  them, 
to  the  end  that  the  government  of  the  colony  should  rest 
with  its  resident  members. 

There  was  great  joy  amonp  the  persecuted  Puritans  of  Joyous  PrqM- 
England  as  the  rumor  of  this  solemn  enterprise  spread 
through  the  land.  The  winter  was  spent  in  getting  ready  1619-30 
ships  and  other  needed  things.  Cradock,  the  late  gov- 
ernor, furnished  two  of  the  needed  ships.  A  large  trans- 
port, the  "Eagle,"  was  bought  and  renamed  "Arbella," 
in  honor  of  one  of  the  emigrants,  Arbella,  wife  of  Isaac 
Johnson  and  sister  of  the  earl  of  Lincoln.  It  became 
the  fia^-ship  of  the  fleet  Mainly  by  the  resources  of 
the  emigrants  themselves,  seventeen  vessels,  including 
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the  "  Mayflower,"  were  employed  that  season  to  carry 
from  England  to  New  England  about  a  thousand  per- 
sons, with  horses,  cattle,  and  other  things  necessary  or 
convenient  for  life  in  a  new  country. 

Early  in  April,  1630,  Winthrop  and  seven  hundred 
companions  embarked  in  eleven  ships,  bearing  with  them 
the  charter.  Considered  as  a  colony,  it  was  the  strongest 
that  had  yet  set  out  for  America,  but  it  was  more  than  a 
colony,  it  was  the  migration  of  a  people.  From  the 
"Arbella"  at  Yarmouth,  Winthrop  and  some  of  his  fel- 
low passengers  drew  up  a  farewell  address  "To  the  rest  of 

their  Brethren,  in  and 
of  the  Church  of 
England."  It  gave 
assurance  that  '*  we 
desire  you  would  be 
pleased  to  take  notice 
that  the  principals 
and  body  of  our 
company  esteem  it 
our  honor  to  call  the 
Church  of  England 
from  whence  wee  rise, 
ourdeare  mother,  and 
cannot  part  from  our 
native  countrie, where 
she  specially  resideth, 
without  much  sadness 
of  heart  and  many 
tears  in  our  eyes,  ever 
acknowledging  that 
such  hope  and  part  as 
we  have  obtained  in 
the  common  salva- 
tion, we  have  received 
in  her  bosom  and  sucked  it  from  her  breasts.  We  leave 
it  not  therefore  as  loathing  that  milk  wherewith  we  were 
nourished  there,  but  blessing  God  for  the  parentage  and 
education,  as  members  of  the  same  body  and,  while  we 


H  V  m'b  L  E 

R  E  Q  V  E  S  T  OF 

HIS   M  A  I E  S  T  i  E  S 
loyall  $uhjtf(;U,  the  Govcrnoni 
anJ  tSc  C'onipan)'  late  gone  for 

N  t  Y^ESOI.  AND} 

To  die  teft  of  their  Brethren,  in  and  of  the 
(Jaircb  of  ESCLaKD. 

For  the  obtaining  of  their  Prayers , 

md  mtf- 


"'IomnBill/ 


Title-pjge  of  the  Farewell  Addren  of  Winthrop 
and  his  FeUow-pauengers 


I- 
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have  breath,  we  shall  syncerely  indeavour  the  continuance  1630 
and  abundance  of  her  welfare." 

If  "The  Church  of  England"  meant  the  English  state  Ecriiwiiirii 
church  (Mr.  Pdfrey  says  that  it  did  not),  the  promise  of 
"  syncere  indeavour  for  the  continuance  and  abundance  of 
her  welfare  "  was  not  well  kept  according 
to  the  letter.  "  The  sentiment  of  loyalty 
gradually  yielded  to  the  unobstructed 
spirit  of  civil  freedom,"  is  George  Ban- 
croft's gentle  paraphrase  of  Teadier 
Higginson's  robust  declaration  that  *'a 
sup  of  New  England's  air  is  better  than 
a  whole  draught  of  Old  England's  ale." 
Within  two  years  from  that  time,  there 
were  seven  churches  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,  "  not  loathing  the  milk  where- 
with we  were  nourished,'*  perhaps,  but 
pretty  dioroughly  weaned  merefrom.    whthrop  i  •«  stone  Pok 

After  a  voyage  of  more  than  two  months,  the  "  Ar-  The  Aimi  at 
bella"  arrived  at  Salem  on  the  twelfth  of  June,  1610. 
The  "Mary  and  John"  had  arrived  a  fortnight  betore 
and  landed  her  hundred  and  forty  passengers  at 
Nantasket.  Before  winter,  the  arrivals  numbered  a 
thousand.  More  than  eighty  of  Endecott's  colony  had 
died  and  so  many  of  the  survivors  were  weak  and  nek 
and  suffering  that  one  of  the  ships  was  sent  back  to 
England  for  supplies.  During  the  ensuing  year,  there 
was  a  scantiness  of  shelter  and  a  superfluity  of  sick- 
ness. Endecott's  government  was  quietly  abolished,  the 
direction  of  affiurs  naturally  passing  from  the  subordinate 
to  the  prindpaL  Winthrop  and  others  entered  Boston 
harbor  and  explored  the  country  on  the  Mystic  and  the  jm  17 
Charles. 

The  emigrants  had  intended  to  keep  together  in  a  The  Disperoon 
single  settlement,  but,  as  Dudley  wrote  to  the  countess  March,  1631 
of  Lincoln,  "wee  were  forced  to  change  counsaile  and  for 
our  present  shelter  to  phmt  dispenndly^."   Some  were 
best  pleased  here  and  others  there  and,  in  the  end,  each 
settled  whae  to  him  seemed  best.   A  few  remained  at 
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1630  Salem  ;  some  tarried  amid  the  picturesque  scenery  where 
they  founded  Lynn  (Saugus);  Chariestown  (Mishawum) 
received  the  governor  and  there  the  poor  "  lay  up  and 
down  in  tents  and  booths  round  the  hill "  that  the 
next  century  was  to  make  historic.    Across  the  Charles 

toward  the  south  was 
Shawmut  Point,  with 


September 
7-17  • 


its  spring  of  excellent 
water,  its  promise  of 
rich  cornfields  and 
fruitful  gardens,  and 
William  Blackstone. 
It  is  supposed  that 
Blackstone  was  a 
Cambridge  graduate 
and  that  he  had  been 
a  clergyman  of  the 
church  of  England. 
We  know  that  about 
1 62  J  he  left  New 
Plymouth  and  set  up 
his  hermit  home  at 
Shawmut  Point.  A 
few  years  later,  he 
again  moved  on  and  became  the  first  white  settler  in  what 
is  Rhode  Island  —  a  pioneer  of  pioneers,  with  no  more 
fondness  for  the  Puritan  theocracy  than  for  the  Anglican 
hierarchy.  At  Shawmut  Point,  Anne  Pollard,  in  youthful 
frolic,  was  the  first  to  leap  ashore,  and  there  William  Cod- 
dington  of  Boston,  England,  built  "the  first  good  house." 
Shawmut  became  Trimountain  because  of  its  triple  knolls 
on  Beacon  Hill  where  the  state-house  now  lifts  its  gilded 
dome,  and,  in  its  turn,  Trimountain  dwindled  into  Bos- 
ton. Some  went  to  Mattapan,  where  South  Boston  is ; 
the  name  was  soon  changed  to  Dorchester  in  honor  of 
"the  Patriarch,"  John  White.  Some  went  up  the  Mys- 
tic ;  some  went  up  the  Charles  ;  William  Pynchon,  the 
treasurer  of  the  colony,  became  one  of  the  founders  of 
Roxbury  ;  settlements  were  begun  at  Cambridge,  Water- 
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town, and  Medford  where,  in  the 
next  century,  at  midnight  by 
the  village  clock,  Paul  Revere 

.    .    .    hetrd  the  cmriag  of  the  cock 
And  the  harking  of  dw  ftmer't  dof . 

This  dispersion  was  regretted, 
but  there  was  no  time  to  lose 
and  each  planter  made  haste 

to  Irasld  as  health  permitted. 
Winthrop*8  official  state  was 
extremely  nmple,  his  unofficial 

life  was  severely  democrnfic. 

At  Charlcstown,  on  the  thir- 
tieth of  July,  Winthrop  and 
three  others  organized  a  "con- 
gregation."    On    the    follow-     ^.p  Shawmj  the  Fan  o»  Bo,ton 

mg  Lord's  Day,  others  were  FteSMW 
received  into  church  membership.  Higginson  was  wasting 

with  a  fitnl  fever  when  Winthrop  arrived  at  Salem ;  a  week 
atter  the  organization  of  this  second  reformed  congregation,  Augott  6 
he  died.  Then  the  members  of  the  congregation  chose 
John  Wilson,  a  graduate  of  King  s  college,  Cambridge, 
and  ordained  him  as  their  pastor  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands  after  the  manner  of  the  church  at  Salem.  The 
choice  and  installation  of  elders  and  deacons  completed 
the  organization  of  a  church  free  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  power  outside  its  own  membership.  With  the 
way  thus  blazed,  Massachusetts  easily  became  a  colony  of 
Congregational  churches.  The  assistants  met  fre(}uently 
as  a  court  for  the  transaction  of  a  great  variety  of 
business,  such  as  prohibiting  the  use  of  firearms  by  the 
Indians,  offering  a  bounty  for  the  killing  of  wolves,  and 
ordering  Thomas  Gray, "for  divers  things  objected  against 
him,  to  remove  hinisclt  out  of  the  limits  ot  the  patent." 
From  the  first,  tlie  i'untan  colony  exercised  its  right 
to  possess  its  soil  exclusively  and  to  keep  it  dear  of 
nuisances." 

As  already  stated,  the  Massachusetts  charter  provided 
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1630  for  courts  of  :issistants  and  general  courts.  For  several 
Low!  Govern-  ycars  alter  the  transfer  of  the  charter,  the  powers  and 
ment  Stuk-  ^utj^  of  the  govemor  and  assistants  sitting  as  a  court  of 
assistants  for  the  trial  of  dvil  and  criminal  causes  were 
not  (tisdnguished  from  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  same 
magistrates  acting  as  a  general  court  with  executive  and 
legislative  powers.  The  separation  of  functions  that 
resulted  in  the  court  of  assistants  becoming  a  purely 
judicial  body  was  accomplished  very  gradually.  From 
1629  to  1 641,  the  records  of  the  proceemngs  were  entered 
in  the  same  book,  one  set  intermixed  with  the  others  — 
the  occasion  of  no  little  confusion  in  some  historical 
writings  of  great  value.  The  first  formal  meeting  of  the 
court  of  assistants  after  the  transfer  of  the  government 
•  to  Massachusetts  was  "  holden  at  Charlton "  on  tiie 
twenty-third  of  August,  1630.  At  that  meeting,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  maintenance  of  ministers  at  the 
public  charge — the  first  step  in  a  steady  march  toward  a 
complete  theocracy.  The  first  general  court  of  the  com- 
pany held  in  America  met  at  Boston  on  the  nineteenth 
of  October,  1630.  At  this  meeting,  "it  was  propounded  if 
it  were  not  the  best  course  that  the  ifreemen  should  haue  the 
power  of  chuseing  Assistants  when  there  are  to  be  chosen, 
oc  the  Assistants  from  amongst  themselues  to  chuse  a 
Governor  &  Deputy  Governor,  whoc  with  the  Assistants 
should  haue  the  power  of  makeing  lawes  &  chuseing 
ofliccrs  to  execute  the  same.  This  was  fully  assented 
vnto  by  the  generall  vote  of  the  people  &  erection  of 
hands."  This  delegation  of  power,  born  of  distrust  of 
popular  suffrage,  was  soon  rescinded.  At  the  same 
meeting,  more  than  a  hundred  persons,  including  Roger 
Conant  and  several  others  of  the  earlier  planters,  asked 
to  be  admitted  as  freemen  of  the  company.  In  the  fol- 
lowing May,  Winthrop  and  Dudley  and  the  other  otticers 
who  remained  in  the  colony  were  reelected  "  by  the 
general  consent  of  the  court  accordii^  to  the  meaning 
of  the  patent.*'  A  hundred  and  dghteen  persons,  most 
of  whom  had  made  application  as  above  recorded>  were 
admitted  as  firemen  of  the  company.   As  fewer  than 
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twenty  members  of  the  company  had  come  to  New  £ng-  1630 
hmd»  this  extension  of  the  franchise  was  a  surrender  of  i  6  3  2 
controlling  power.    By  that  act,  residents  of  Massachu- 
setts became  a  majority  of  the  English  corporation. 

The  freemen  took  an  oath  "  to  be  obedient  and  con-  a  Lunited 
formable  to  the  laws  and  institvitions  of  this  common- 
wealth."  More  important  than  this  was  the  limitation 
of  the  ffmnchise,  a  proceeding  that  colored  the  character 
of  the  colony.  To  the  end  the  body  of  the  commons 
may  be  preserved  of  honest  and  good  men,*'  it  was 
ordered  and  agreed  that,  "  for  the  time  to  come,  no  man 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of 
this  body  politic  but  such  as  are 
members  01  some  of  the  churches 
within  the  limits  of  the  same.'*  Min- 
isters might  not  hold  civil  office,  but 
the  frandise  was  held  by  virtue  of 
church  membership  and  that  was 
controlled  by  the  clergy.  Thus  was 
God  to  rule  His  people,  making 
known  His  holy  will  through  the 
called  saints  who  had  entered  into 
covenant  with  Him.  An  aristocracy 
was  founded  and  in  its  hands  all 
political  power  was  vested,  it  was  an 
aristocracy  founded  on  righteousness  * 
rather  than  on  lands  or  lineage.  This 
rule  of  finnchise  was  not  modified  J«i»  wiMb«p*f  cup 
until  after  the  English  restoration.  The  power  by  which 
the  assistants  elected  the  governor  and  deputy-governor 
was  short-lived  for,  at  the  general  court  in  May,  1632, 
the  freemen  retook  the  right  into  rheir  own  hands.  At 
the  same  time,  they  ordered  the  choice  of  "  two  of  every 
plantation  to  confer  with  the  Court  about  raising  a  public 
Stock,"  i.e.,  assessing  taxes — the  bemnning  of  opposition 
to  the  magistrates  and  the  germ  of  a  second  legislative 
house. 

As  in  the  case  of  Plymouth,  the  beginnings  of  local  The  Town- 
dvil  government  are  obscure.    I'he  Salem  meeting  at  '"^^t 
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1630  which  Skdton  atid  Higginson  wete  dioMn  by  bsUot  hia 


October  8, 
1693 


Fetrnwry  15, 

i63St  a.  t. 


Roger 
WiJBum 


been  called  the  fint  town-meeting  ift  Massachusetts.  For 
several  years*  church  officers  and  town  officers  were  elected 
at  the  same  meeting.  In  fact,  town  and  church  were 
practically  identical.  The  first  distinct  town  government 
organized  was  that  of  Dorchester,  where  it  was  ordered 
that  "there  shaii  be  every  Monday  before  the  Court,  by 
8  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  (Mvsently  oy  the  beating  of  the 
drum,  a  general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  we  pkn- 
tation  at  the  meeting  house  there  to  settle  and  set  down 

such  orders  as  mnv  tend  to  the  general  good."  Similar 
action  was  soon  taken  by  other  plantations  which  were 
informally  recognized  by  the  general  court  as  towns. 

Some  of  the  colonists  were  accustomed  more  to  ease 
and  luxury  than  to  the  hardships  and  sorrows  of  pioneer 
life.  Winthrop  lost  his  son,  1-ady  Arbella  Johnson 
survived  the  transfer  ^^from  a  paradise  of  plenty  and 
pleasure"  to  a  wilderness  of  wants  only  a  month,and  her 
husband  died  of  grief  a  few  weeks  alter* 

.    .    .  H«tiy'4 

To  Bve  wkhout  her,  fik'd  knot,  and  dy'd. 

A  hundred  or  more  returned  to  England  and  two  hun- 
dred died  before  December.  On  the  fifth  of  February, 
1631,  the  '*Lion"  that  Winthrop  had  sent  back  to 
England  for  food  returned.  Amone  the  twenty  passengers 
were  Ro^  Williams  and  his  newly  wedded  wile.  This 
young  mmister  found  the  church  too  conservative,  in  that 
"they  would  not  make  a  pubhc  declaration  of  their  repent- 
ance for  having  communion  with  the  churches  uf  Eng- 
land." Moreover,  he  denied  all  jurisdiction  of  the  civil 
magistrates  in  matters  of  conscience  or  belief,  or  their 
right  to  punish  a  breach  of  any  of  the  first  four  com* 
mandments. 

Aod  when  reli^oot  MCti  nn  mad 
He  held,  in  apin  of  all  hb  Icannif , 

Tbat  if  a  man's  belief  is  had, 

It  will  not  be  improved  by  burning. 

As  Hitrtrinson  was  dead  and  as  the  Boston  church  was 
not  a  fitting  place  for  the  newcomer,  Williams  became  the 
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teacher  of  the  Salem  yo^^  4iyt^^J.U^^tu,,n  '  a  ^ 
church.    This  moved  «^  J  ^  ^'^^cu^tjt  1635 

Win  throp  and  the  -y^arQaZet-Wl'^itftrcPQ 
court  to  wnte  to  Ende-  ^ 

COtt    that   "they     [at     Aatajaphof  M*«M«t,Jolm  Wiotlirop'iWifc 

Boston]  marvelled  they  [at  Salem]  would  choose  him 
without  consulting  with  the  council. '    In  a  few  months, 

Williams  found  a  more  congenial  home  at  Plymouth. 

It  had  been  the  plan  to  make  Newtown  ( Cambridge)  Boston  the 
the  capital  of  the  colony,  but  the  superior  advantages  of  ^'P"** 
the  opposite  peninsula  were  sooti  recognized.  Although 
Boston  had  only  a  few  cabins  and,  at  high  water,  looked 
like  two  islands,  it  was  thought  to  be  "the  fittest  place 
for  public  meetings  of  any  place  in  the  Bay,'*  and  gradu- 
ally took  on  the  character  of  the  colonial  capital.  Few 
colonists  arrived,  there  bong  a  natural  prudent  desire  on 
the  part  of  those  who  contemplated  emigration  to  hear 
from  those  who  had  already  made  the  venture.  Nor 
was  it  without  difficulty  that  they  came  who  did.  For 
instance,  in  the  summer  of  1632,  the  "William  and 
Francis"  brought  about  sixty  passengers,  most  of  whom 
seem  to  have  been  smuggled  out  of  England.  Among 
the  nmmes  of  the  nxceen  who  were  known  to  the  govern- 
ment,  we  cannot  find  those  of  the  reverend  gentlemen, 
Stephen  Bachilcr,  Thomas  James,  and  Thomas  Wclde, 
"  though  each  was  then  on  board  to  elude  the  malignant 
feebleness  of  Archbishop  Laud." 

Thf  tew  ** unsavory  persons"  whom  Winthrop  found  at  CoUmiai  sti> 
Salem  and  sent  hick  to  England  maligned  the  colony 
and  were  seconded  by  the  iniiuence  of  Sir  F  erdinando 
Gorges  and  John  Mason*  But  the  attempt  to  vacate 
the  Massachusetts  charter  in  1632  was  unsuccessful,  as 
was  the  more  serious  effort  made  a  few  years  later  when 
the  council  for  New  Enffland  resigned  its  patent  into  the 
hands  of  the  king.  The  growing  trouble  in  England, 
already  a  cloud  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  contributed 
largely  to  the  safety  of  the  colony  at  Massachusetts  Bay. 
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1624  THEN  the  Virginia  company  was  dissolved  in 

1674    \/\/  *6^4>         government   of  the   colony  was 

OoTcnor 

T  ▼  intrusted  to  a  privy  council  committee.  There 
•Sllcu    **       "°  wasting  of  time.    The  Virginia  patent  had  been 
annulled  on  the  sixteenth  of  June.  On  tne  twenty-fourth 

of  June,  sixteen  members  of  the  committee  were  named; 
on  the  fifteenth  of  July,  forty  more  were  appointed  and 
the  commission  was  sealed.  1  hese  commissioners  had 
authority  to  do  anything  that  the  late  company  might 
have  done  and  their  powers  were  to  continue  durine  the 
pleasure  of  the  king.  Evidently  James  I.  was  deter- 
mined  not  to  allow  Virginia  again  to  pass  from  his 
Augiuts6,  control.  He  continued  Wyatt  as  governor  by  royal 
**H  commission  and  with  him  associated  a  council.    The  new 

governor  and  council  were  to  "  direct,  govern,  correct,  and 
punish  ...  as  fully  and  amply  as  any  governor  and 
council  resident  diere  at  any  time  within  five  years  last 
past" — a  quiet  recognition  of  the  assembly  as  consti- 
tuted by  the  company.  What  James  I.  would  next  have 
done  with  his  prerogative  we  do  not  know,  for,  while  he 
March,  1615  was  busy  drawing  up  a  constitution  for  Virginia,  he  died. 
The  General  Charles  1.  brought  with  him  to  the  throne  less  of 
interest  in  American  affiurs  than  had  been  manifested  by 
his  fiither.  He  recommissioned  Wyatt  and  appointed  a 
full  board  of  councilors  to  act  with  him,  but  he  gave  no 
order  or  authority  for  the  election  of  burgesses  and  with- 
out a  house  of  burgesses  there  could  be  no  "general 
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assembly."  The  eovernor  and  council  seem  to  have  1625 
acted  in  concert  witn  leading  citizens  appointed  or  elected  1626 
for  that  purpose.    The  style  and  title  of  the  popular 

body  thus  constituted  ^as  "The  Governor,  Council,  and 
Colony  of  Virginia  assembled  together"  —  probably, 
under  the  conditions,  the  best  possible  substitute  for  a 
**ffenend  assembly."  In  &ct,  the  practical  administration 
of  the  government  was  about  the  same  as  it  had  been 
during  the  five  years  preceding  the  overthrow  of  the 
charter.  Moreover,  Virginia  was  slowly  recovering  from 
the  calamities  of  1622  and,  as  long  as  the  colonists  were 
left  alone,  it  mattered  little  whether  they  were  ruled  by 
king  or  corporation.  All  in  aii,  there  seems  little  cause 
for  History  to  mourn  the  dissolution  of  the  London 
company. 

Sir  George  Yeardley  was  soon  sent  to  assure  King  Governor 
Charles  that  the  Virginians  were  satisfied  with  the  govern-  j^J^^JSq^ 
ment  they  then  had.    Early  in  1626,  Governor  Wyatt 
was  called  to  In  land  by  the  death  of  his  father  and  the 
king,  *'  being  forced  by  many  other  urgent  occasions  ^in 
respect  of  our  late  access  unto  the  crown)  to  continue 
the  same  means  that  was  formerly  thought  fit  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  said  Colony  and  plantation,  until  we 
should  find  some  n^ore  convenvent  means  upon  mature 
advice  to  give  nioie  ample  Directons  for  the  same," 
appointed  Sir  George  Yeardley  to  be  governor,  John 
Harvey,  Francis  West,  Georac  Sandys,  John  Pott,  and 
nine  others  to  be  members  of 
the  council,  and  "William 
Claiborne  to  be  our  Secretarie 
of  State  of  and  for  the  said 
Colony  and  Plantation  of  \' ir- 
ginia."    The  creation  of  the  Ampfh  of  Oitem 

office  of  secretary  of  state  indicates  the  growth  of  the 
executive  business  of  the  colony.  The  king  also  sent  a 
gradous  address  to  "Our  trusty  and  well-b  lrved  bur- 
gesses of  the  grand  assembly  of  Virginia,"  an  official  rccc^- 
nition  that  was  not  forgotten.  Like  his  father,  the  young 
king  wanted  to  get  along  without  a  parliament,  a  thing 
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1627  difficult  tor  an  iLxigiish  monarch  who  needed  money. 

He  began  to  dream  of  himself  as  the  sole  consignee  of 
Virginia  tobacco  and  of  immense  profits  from  his  mono- 
poly. Within  a  fortnight  from  his  accession  he,  by  proc- 
lamation, gave  Virginia  the  exclusive  right  to  supply 
tobacco  for  the  British  market.  In  August,  1627,  he 
proposed  to  become  sole  agent ;  although  in  March, 
1628,  Virginia  acquiesced,  the  king  never  became  the  sole 
consignee.  The  colony  began  again  to  prosper,  the 
export  of  tobacco  was  half  a  million  pounds  a  year,  and, 
in  1627,  a  thousand  immigrants  arrived.  In  November 
of  that  year,  Yeardley  died.  Near  the  chancel  of  the  old 
church  at  Jamestown,  two  tombstones  were  unearthed 
in  1901.  One  of  these  showed  the  figure  ot  a  knight  and 
covoed  a  skeleton  with  spurs  at  the  heels  and  fragments 
of  gold  lace  at  the  shoulders.  It  is  thought  that  uiis  was 
the  tomb  of  Sir  George  Yeardley. 

Governor         Yeardlcy's  commission  had  named  John  Harvey  as  his 

FnncM  Wen  successor,  but  Harvey  was  not  in  Virginia  and  the  colo- 
nial council  had  l>een  authorized  to  elect  the  governor 
"  from  time  to  time  as  often  as  the  case  should  require." 

Navonber  On  the  day  after  Yeardley's  buiial,  the  council  elected 
Ffands  West,  a  brother  of  Lord  Delaware,  to  the  chief 
magistracy  aJ inttrim.  More  intent,  for  the  moment,  upon 
securing  a  revenue  for  the  crown  than  for  anything  else, 
Charles  I.  gave  little  attention  to  political  tendencies  in 
the  American  colonies.  In  Vir^nia,  local  affairs  were 
left  almost  wholly  to  the  council  and  the  still  tolerated 
burgesses,  who  did  not  fiul  to  make  known  by  memorials 
and  petitions  their  desire  for  a  continuance  of  their  pop- 
ular form  of  governmenL  In  the  fall  of  1627,  King 
Charles  yielded  his  consent  and  soon  sent  written  in<;tn]c- 
tions  that  removed  the  shadow.  The  instructions  were 
received  at  Jamestown  and,  a  few  days  later,  Governor 

i**iiat**^  West  ordered  the  first  elecuon  of  burgesses  under  the 
crown.  He  also  convoked  the  general  assembly  **to 
consult  and  advice  concerning  the  several  parts  and  points 
of  his  Majestie's  Letter  and  to  answer  the  same  in  every 
particular. '    The  general  assembly  met  pursuant  to  this 
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call  and,  within  a  fortnight.  Governor  West,  five  of  the  1628 
councOon,  and  thirty-one  of  the  burgesses  signed  *'  The  1630 
humble  answere  of  the  Governor  and  CounceD,  togeather 
with  the  Burgesses  of  the  several  plantations  assembled  March  10, 

in  Virginia,  unto  his  Majestie's  letter  concerning  our 
tobacco  and  other  commodities,"  as  already  recorded. 
Governors  Wyatt,  Yeardley,  and  West  had  been  faithful 
to  the  cause  of  representative  government  and  the  Vir- 
ginia general  assembly  again  became  a  robust  reality. 

Governor  West  soon  went  to  England.  Until  the  Lord  Baltimore 
arrival  of  a  new  governor,  John  Pott,  a  resident  physician 
and  surgeon,  acted  as  deputy  governor  of  the  province. 
During  Pott's  administration,  George  Calvert  (  Lord 
Baltimore),  who  had  petitioned  the  king  for  Virginia 
lands  and  wished  to  found  a  colony,  arrived  at  Jamestown,  ocaobcr  t, 
Calvert  was  a  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Virginia  colonists 
had  declared  their  pleasure  "  that  no  papists  have  been 
suffered  to  serrlc  rheir  abode  among  us.  '  His  record  as 
a  member  of  tlie  London  council  and  as  a  commissioner 
for  the  colony  after  the  dissolution  of  the  company,  his 
subserviency  to  the  late  kin^,  his  religion,  and  other 
causes  made  him  unpopular  m  Virginia.  The  colonial 
records  show  the  sentence  of  '*Thonuis  Tindall  to  be 
pilloried  two  hours  for  giving  my  Lord  Baltimore  the  lie 
and  threatenine  to  knock  him  down.**  Calvert  declined 
to  take  the  offered  oath  ot  allegiance  and  supremacy  and 
was  requested  to  take  ship  for  England  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

The  new  governor  arrived  in  March,  1 630,  and,  in  the  a  lUyd  Got- 
following  July,  Pott  was  tried  for  stealing  cattle  and  found  •'^ 
guilty,  tne  first  case  of  trial  by  jury  in  Virginia.  The 
privy  council  reviewed  the  case  and  declared  that  Pott 
had  been  unjustly  treated.  The  additional  charge  of 
"conviviality"  has  been  unduly  magnified.  The  new 
chief  executive  was  Sir  John  Harvey,  the  first  royal 
governor,  the  institutional  link  between  the  colonial  l^s- 
lature  and  the  home  government.  England  had  begun 
the  attempt  to  centralize  the  control  of  her  colonies.  The 
governor  drew  his  authority  from  England  and  was 
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1630  inclined  to  check  the  rising  power  of  the  popular  assem- 
blies.   In  England,  the  king  stood  for  absolute  personal 

rule ;  in  America,  the  royal  governor 
stood  as  the  representative  of  the 
king.  On  each  side  of  the  Atlantic 
the  growing  issue  was  against  arbi- 
trary rule.  In  the  new  planta- 
tions, the  contest  was  begun  as 
soon  as  colonial  growth  made  colo- 
nial government  a  matter  of 
importance.  It  drew  sustenance 
from  the  example  of  parliamentary 
supremacy  in  England,  and  devel- 
oped an  increasing  vigor  that  the 
restoration  of  1660  could  not  check. 

As  Percy  L.  Kaye  has  pointed  out,  the  early  charters 
pave  little  protection  to  the  colonists  against  the  author- 
ity of  the  grantees.  In  Massachusetts,  an  advantage  was 
secured  by  the  removal  of  the  corporation  to  the  colony 
and  when  Maryland  was  begun  the  charter  required 
the  assent  of  the  freemen  to  proposed  legislation.  In 
Virginia,  there  was  no  such  limitation  until  the  assem- 
bly was  constituted  in  1 6 19.  As  the  colonists  did  not 
deem  the  limitations  adequate  there  grew  up  a  strong 
popular  opposition  to  executive  prerogative.  Harvey 
had  been  one  of  the  royal  commissioners  sent  to  Virginia 
with  unfriendly  design  by  King  James  in  1624,  and  now 
had  authority  to  fill  all  vacancies  occurring  in  the  council. 
He  was  self-willed,  passionate,  and  unpopular  with  the 
colonists.  This  initial  unpopularity  was  rapidly  intensi- 
fied to  a  ^neral  animosity. 

Early  m  1635,  the  Virginians  were  excited  by  an 
alleged  invasion  of  their  territorial  rights  by  Marylanders. 
Secretary  Claiborne  championed  the  cause  of  Virginia 
and  his  personal  interests,  and  brought  about  an  open 
conflict.  When  the  unpopular  governor  removed  the 
popular  secretary  from  office  there  was  general  friry. 
When  Harvey  refrised  to  transmit  the  protest  of  the 
burgesses  against  the  attempt  of  the  king  to  monopolize 
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the  trade  in  tobacco,  there  was  added  anger.  When  1635 
Claiborne's  ship  was  seized,  and  the  governor  gave  his 
support  to  the  Maryland  authorities,  uie  already  furious 
Vii^nians  were  driven  to  desperation.  An  indignation 
meeting  was  held  and  the  principal  speakers  thereat  were  Apia 97 
arrested.  At  n  meeting  of  the  council,  the  governor 
demanded  that  the  prisoners  be  condemned  and  executed 
by  martial  law,  and  the  council  insisted  that  there  should 
be  a  regular  trial.  After  arguing  and  storming,  the 
governor  clapped  one  of  the  council  on  the  back  and 
excUimed,**!  arrest  you  on  suspicion  of  treason."  Then 
another  of  the  council  seized  the  governor  with  the 
explanation,  "And  we  the  like  to  you,  sir!"  Samuel 
Matthews  forced  Harvey  down  into  a  chair  and  proniptly, 
upon  signal,  the  house  was  surrounded  by  armed  men. 
The  colonial  records  show  this  entry:  ''On  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  April,  i6j5.  Sir  John  Harvey  thrust  out  of  his 
government;  and  Captain  John  West  [another  brother 
of  Lord  Delaware]  acts  as  governor  till  the  king's 
pleasure  known." 

The  episode  was  bloodless  hut  it  constituted  revohi-  An  Uiuucccn- 
tion.  As  a  part  of  the  history  of  English  America,  it  '"*C»eer 
was  the  first  of  a  revolutionary  series  and  therefbre 
worthy  of  remembrance.  When  the  assembly  met  on  the 
sevendi  of  May»  it  approved  the  proceedings  of  the 
council  and  ordered  Harvey  sent  to  England  for  trial 
on  a  charge  of  treason.  I  he  Virgininns  were  royalists 
ready  to  defend  their  king ;  they  were  staunch  church- 
men ready  to  hgiit  against  popery  or  dissent ;  they  were 
just  as  ready  to  take  up  arms  a§^nst  king  or  common- 
wealth if  their  rights  were  put  in  jeopardy.  King  Oiarlea 
declared  that  "to  send  hither  the  governor  is  an  nssump- 
tion  of  regal  power;  it  is  necessary  to  send  him  back 
though  to  stay  but  a  day."     Hnrvev  nnurned  to  Vir- 

finia  in  January,  1637;  the  struggle  between  the  two 
ranches  of  the  government  had  resulted  in  the  triumph 
of  the  executive.  For  the  two  years  that  Harvey  gov- 
erned Virginia,  he  seems  to  have  done  his  best  to  make 
life  miserable  for  his  enemies.   The  king,  having  vindi- 
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1639  cated  his  royal  dignity  by  reinstating  the  deposed  gov- 
ernor, soon  removed  him.  Harvey  was  tlien  overwhelmed 
with  lawsuits  and  soon  died  penniless  and  friendless. 
Governor         In  November,  1639,  Sir  Francis  Wyatt  became  gov- 
JjJ^  i64»*'^"°*'»       years  later,  he  was  superseded  by  Sir  William 
*      Berkeley,  the  best  known  of  the  colonial  governors  of 
Virginia.    Berkeley  was  a  courtly,  well-bred,  merciless 
V"         zealot,  who     believed  in  monarchy  as  a 
^        devotee  believes  in  his  saint,*'  and  had  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.    His  instruc- 
tions contained  what  Bancroft  has  called 
"an  oppresuve  restriction  on  colonial  com- 
merce.   No  vessel  laden 
with  colonial  commodi- 
jjj^l-    ties  might  sail  from  the 
[iczatf^  harbors  of  Vii^nta  for 
any  ports  but  those  of 
^^Mti^^^  ^^^^      England,"  and  all  trade 
j.m«town  Church  Rctorrd  ^ith  foreign  VCSScls  was 

(Copyright,  igoj,  by  simuci  M.  Yongr)  fofbidden,  except  in  case 

of  necessity.  For  a  time,  the  restriction  was  inopera- 
tive; for  the  rest,  the  royal  authority  was  mildly  exer- 
cised. The  colonists  were  free  from  English  taxation, 
and  when  they  protested  against  the  proposed  reestablish- 

joif  5,  i<4s  ing  of  the  old  London  company,  the  king  wrote  from  his 
refuse  at  York  that  they  should  not  be  alienated  from 
his  immediate  protection  and  gave  recognition  to  their 
representative  government  by  addressing  his  letter  to 
^'Our  trusty  and  well-bdoved,  our  Governor,  Council, 
and  Burgesses  of  the  Grand  Assembly  of  Vit||inia."  This 
cordial  response  helped  to  hold  Virginia  fiuthful'  to  the 
royal  cause  in  a  degree  that  surpassed  that  shown  by  any 
other  of  what  we  now  call  the  thirteen  colonies.  About 
this  time,  Colonel  Richard  Lee,  who  had  been  a  member 
of  the  privy  council  of  Charles  L,  came  to  Virginia.  He 
at  once  becune  a  man  of  much  importance  in  the  colony. 

An  EstabUAad  Prior  to  the  annulling  of  the  charter,  there  were  many 
nonconformists  in  Virginia,  mostly  south  of  the  James 
River.   Among  their  leaders  were  Richard  Bennet  and 
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Daniel  Gookin,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  again.  In  1631, 
the  Viicinia  assembly  enacted  "  that  there  be  a  uniformity 
throughout  this  colony  both  in  substance  and  drcum- 

stances  to  the  canons  and  constitudon  of  the  Church  of 
England."  In  1642,  three  Congr^donal  ministers 
arrived  from  Boston  with  letters  of  recommendation  from 
Governor  Winthrop  to  Governor  Berkeley.  At  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Virginia  assembly,  it  was  enacted  that  all  March,  1643 
ministers  in  the  colony  "are  to  be  conformed  to  the  orders 
and  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  not 
otherwise  to  be  admitted  to  teach  or  preach  publicly  or 
privately,  and  that  the  governor  and  council  do  take  care 
that  all  nonconformists,  upon  notice  of  them,  shall  be 
compelled  to  depart  the  colony  with  all  convenience." 
The  Massachusetts  ministers  did  not  linger  long  and  the 
Congregadonal  "success  was  limited.*'  Although  the 
Long  rarliament  was  wax- 
ing strong  in  England  and 

soon  appointed  the  War-  ^-V^'  SvmAnt^ 

wick  board  of  commissioners  / K  — ^w*^  '*43 

for  the  plantations,  it  was 
three-quarters  of  a  century 
before  dissent  aeain  became 
appreciable  in  Virginia. 

In  April,  1644,  the  Indi- 
ans, doubtless  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Opechancanough, 
now  the  head  chief  of  the 
Powhatan  confederacy, 
attempted  another  general 
massacre  and  killed  more 
than  three  hundred  at  the 
frontier  settlements.  They 
doubtless  knew  that  Eng- 
lish blood  was  being  shed 

by  Enfflishmen  in  England.  Governor  Winthrop  of 
Massaoiusetts  recorded  the  suggestion  "that  this  evil 
was  sent  upon  them  from  God  fur  their  reviling  the 
gospel  and  those  ^thiiii  ministets  he  had  sent  among 
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1645  them.'*   But  the  blow  was  not  so  nearly  fatal  as  was  the 

1646  one  dealt  by  the  same  hand  twenty-two  years  before, 
juaa^  i<45    Govemor  Berkeley  sent  out  a  military  force  that  drove 

back  the  Indians  and  then  went  to  England  where 
he  spent  a  year.  On  his  return,  in  1646,  he  took  the 
field  with  all  the  forces  of  the  colony,  severely  punished 
the  ofienders  of  two  years  before,  and  took  prisoner  the 
still  fiery  Opechancanough,  now  bowed  beneatn  his  burden 
of  almost  a  hundred  years.  The  captive  was  shot  (so  the 
story  goes)  by  his  English  guard.  The  Powhatan  con- 
federacy died  with  the  captor  of  John  Smith.  That  death 
brought  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  English  colony.  In 
1648,  there  was  in  Virginia  a  population  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand white  persona  and  three  hundred  n^ro  alaves.  For 
several  years,  the  annual  export  of  tobacco  was  one  and  a 
half  million  pounds. 

In  the  mother  country,  events  were  hurrying  history. 
"  My  rule  is  by  right  from  God,  said  the  monarch  ;  your 
rule  is  by  grant  trom  the  people,  said  the  Puritan.  1 

will  do  as  I  please,  said  the 
please  do  as  we  will. 
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king; 

said  his  subjects."   The  grand 

remonstrance  and  the  accompa- 
nying petition  of  the  house  of 
commons  to  the  king  was  an 
appeal  that  kindled  afresh  the 
spirit  of  the  country.  A  month 
later  came  the  impeachment  of 
the  five  members,  and  a  week 
after  that  Charles  I.  withdrew 
from  London.  In  August,  he 
raised  his  standard  at  Notting- 
ham and  the  civil  war  was 
begun.  The  crescent  Cromwell  and  his  Roundheads 
would  not  be  conquered  by  defeats  and  Marston  Moor 
and  Naseby  trod  on  the  heels  of  the  cavalier  successes. 
In  1646,  the  hist  blow  for  the  crown  was  struck  and  Sir 
Jacob  Astley  told  the  brief  but  mighty  story  :  "  My 
masters,  you  have  done  your  work  and  may  now  go 
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play."  Thence  it  was  less  than  a  three  years'  jovirney  1649 
for  the  captive  king  by  way  of  Triplow  Heath  to  White-  1650 
hdl*9  scaffold. 

Charksl.  was  beheaded  in  Janusiy^  x649>  tnd  of  ThcComim^r 
an  "unconscionable  and  burglarious  career;*'  in  Octo-  *'»«Ct'»''" 

ber,  the  colonial  assembly,  representing  twenty  thousmd 
Virginians,  recognized  his  son  as  their  sov^ereign  and 
offered  an  asylum  to  his  fugitive  adherents.  Many 
of  the  English  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy,  whom  the 
decapitation  filled  with  horror  and  despair,  emigrated  to 
Virginia  and  added  strength  to  both  tne  colony  and  its 
royalist  sentiment.  Three  hundred  and  thirty  such,  in- 
cluding Colonel  Henry  Norwood  and  Major  Francis 
Morrison  and  Richard  Fox,  arrived  that  year  in  a  single 
vessel.  Broken  in  worldly  estate  by  the  war  but  with 
an  undiminished  fondness  for  worldly  pleasures  and 
accustomed  luaoiries,  diogine  in  loving  lojFalty  to  king 
and  church,  the  cavaliers  of  England  came  m  laive  num- 
bers to  Virginia,  almost  the  only  place  on  earth  where 
they  could  find  the  sympathy  and  solace  that  their  natures 
craved  and  the  open  opportunity  of  which  they  were  in 
need,  i  here  is  no  doubt  that  there  were  many  "  parlia- 
ment men  "  among  the  burgesses  and  those  whom  they 
represented ;  but  there  is  no  more  doubt  about  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement  that  officially  "Virginia  was 
whole  for  monarchy."  In  1650,  Governor  Berkeley  sent 
Colonel  Norwood  to  Holland  to  invite  the  exiled  prince 
to  become  the  ruling  monarch  of  Ralegh's  "  I  nglishe 
Nation."  The  uncrowned  kii^  returned  the  compliment 
by  sending  the  governor  a  new  commission,  for  himself,  jwe  1, 1650 
and  another,  as  treasurer  of  the  colony,  for  hb  messenger. 
In  1657,  came  John  Washington,  the  great-grandiauier 
of  a  greater  Washington. 

In  rhr   year  of  Marston   Moor,  Berkeley,  soldier  PariiamaitHy 
and  courtier,  had  hastened  from  his  Greenspring  manor  ^^"'***'"""* 
to  the  scene  of  dvU  war.    But  the  royal  cause  was 
quickly  lost  and  Sir  William  could  better  serve  as  a  reg- 
nant governor  than  as  a  conquered  cavalier.   He,  there- 
fore, hastened  back  across  the  sea.   For  the  next  four 
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1650  years,  parlnment  had  enough  to  do  at  home  and  Vir* 
1652  ginians  ruled  Virginia  in  their  own  way.   But  colonial 
trifling  with  the  commonwealth  was  not  long  to  be 

tolerated.  While  the  Virginians  were  honoring  orders 
issued  by  Charles  II.,  the  Long  Parliament  was  enacting 
ooDkcrs,  measures  to  secure  obedience.  An  embargo  was  placed 
on  the  trade  \Mth  the  royalist  colonies  at  Barbados,  An- 
tigua, Somers  Islands  (Bermuda),  and  Viiginla.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1651,  the  month  that  saw  the  overthrow  of  King 
Charles  at  Worcester,  the  council  of  state  appointed  com- 
missioners for  the  reduction  of  "all  the  plantations  within 
the  Bay  of  Chesapeake  to  their  due  obedience  to  the  Par- 
liament and  the  Commonwealth  of  England."  Two  of 
these  commissioners  were  Richard  Bennet  and  William 
Claiborne,  Virginia  planters.  Both  were  Puritans  in 
religion  and  politics.  Bennet  had  been  the  victim  of 
religious  persecution,  while  Chubome  had  sufiered  much 
and  now  nursed  an  ancient  grievarTce. 

Early  the  next  year,  the  parliamentary  fleet  entered  the 
Chesapeake  and  a  frigate  sailed  up  the  river  and  sum- 
moned Jamestown  to  surrender.  The  Virginians  had 
prepared  to  hght  but,  after  long  and  serious  debate, 
Moch  IS,  Berkeley  gave  the  government  iitto  the  hands  of  the  par- 
liamentary  commissioners.  The  surrender  was  made  on 
terms  that  confirmed  Virginia  in  her  existing  privileges 
and  practically  made  her  the  mistress  of  her  own  destiny. 
The  agreement  almost  recognized  the  equality  of  the  con- 
tracting powers  and  provided  that  the  people  of  Virginia 
should  have  all  the  liberties  of  free-born  persons  in 
Enffland,and,  in  spite  of  the  navigation  act,  ''as  free  trade 
as  the  people  of  England."  The  Virginia  assembly  wn-^ 
continued,  and  a  general  amnesty  covered  the  past.  The 
constituent  source  of  the  executive  was  whollv  changed. 
For  the  hrst  year,  the  officers  for  the  colony  were  to  be 
chosen  by  the  commissioners  and  the  burgesses;  after 
that,  by  tne  burgesses  alone.  Such  officers  were  to  rule 
according  to  instructions  of  parliament,  the  hws  of 
England,  and  the  orders  of  assembly. 

When  the  articles  signed  by  the  commissione»  were 
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presented  to  parliament,  that  body  confirmed  most  of  the  1652 
provisions,  but  the  article  that  provided  that  no  forts  1655 
should  be  erected,  no  garrisons  maintained,  no  customs  Goventw 
exacted,  and  no  taxes  levied  without  the  consent  of  the 
Virginia  assembly  was  referred  to  a  committee,  the  report 
of  which  was  silent  on  the  subject.  As  the  colony  nad 
four  times  asserted  its  exclusive  right  of  imposing  taxes, 
the  omission  is  noteworthy.  In  Virginia,  the  house  of 
burgesses  set  up  a  new  government  in  April.  The  bur- 
gesses, most  of  whom  were  royalists,  unanimously  elected 
as  their  chief  magistrate  Richard  Bennet,  one  of  the  par- 
liamentary commissioners.  They  also  elected  William 
Claiborne  as  secretary  of  state  and  chose  a  council  of 
twelve  with  powers  to  he  defined  by  the  assembly.  Ben- 
net  was  the  first  governor  of  Virginia  chosen  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people.  He  was  deprived  of  the 
veto,  but  he  and  the  members  of  his  council  continued  to 
be  members  of  the  assembly.  The  executive  had  been 
independent  and  supreme;  it  was  now  made  dependent 
on  the  l^islative  body  and  subordinate  to  it.  Berkeley 
was  too  good  a  royalist  to  make  terms  for  himself  and 
haughtily  withdrew  to  his  plantation  at  Greenspring. 

While  the  commissioners  were  establishing  a  Puritan  coioniai  s«if- 

government  in  Maryland,  a   — 

Ktter  from  Cromwell  to  Gov- 
ernor Ben  net  was  crossing  the 
Atlantic.  This  letter  bade  him 
"permit  all  things  to  remain 
as  they  were  before  anv  dis- 
turbance or  alteration  made 
by  you  or  by  any  other  upon 
pretense  of  auuiority  from 
you."  Ben  net  went  to  Eng- 
land as  London  agent  of 
the  colony  and  succeeded  in 
showing  that,  as  commissioner 
of  parliament,  he  had  not 
exceeded  his  authority.  The  assembly  elected  Edward  MmcIi,  itss 
Digges  to  the  governorship.    In  1650,  Digges  was  sue- 
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ceeded  by  the  Samuel  Matthews  who,  in  1635,  forced 
Governor  Harvey  to  sit  down.    Matthews  was  the  third 

successive  Roundhead 
governor  chosen  by  the 
assembly.  Cromwell  made 
no  appointments  in  Vir- 
ginia and  his  commission- 
ers were  chiefly  engaged 
with  Maryland  affairs. 

Virginia  was  longing  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Stu- 
arts, but  the  spirit  of  pop- 
ular liberty  was  alive.  The 
house  of  burgesses  that 
reconstituted  local  govern- 
ment after  the  capitulation 
of  1652  declared  that  "the 
right  of  electing  all  officers 
of  this  colony  should 
appertain  to  the  burgesses" 
as  the  representatives  of 
the  people.  The  burgesses 

Title-page  of  Hammond's  Ua*  anJ  Ratktl     ^Qok  an  Oath   tO  maintain 

the  general  good  and  prosperity  of  the  colony  and  its 
people,  and  then  required  the  governor  and  members  of 
the  council  to  do  the  same.  Authority  was  gradually 
transferred  from  governor  and  council  to  the  popular 
assembly   until,  in    royal   style.  Governor  Matthews 

April  I,  1658  decreed  the  dissolution  of  the  legislature.  But  the  gov- 
ernor's order  dissolving  the  assembly  was  revoked  by 
himself  and  his  own  election  was  annulled  by  the  bur- 
gesses. They,  having  thus  declared  and  exercised  their 
right  of  both  election  and  ejection,  reelected  Matthews, 
"who  by  us,  shall  be  invested  with  all  the  just  rights  and 
privileges  belonging  to  the  governor  and  captain-general 
of  Virginia."    The  governor  acknowledged  the  validity 

April  3,  1658  of  both  processes  and  took  the  new  oath  of  office.  This 
complete  triumph  of  the  legislature  over  the  executive 
was  of  short  duration. 


Printed  by  ^'f  'MM,  and  arc 
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In  September,  1658,  Oliver  Cromwell  died;  in  April,  1659 
1659,  Richard  Cromwell  resigned  the  protectorate.  As  i  6  6  o 
Governor  Matthews  died  about  this  time,  Yiiginia  was  Bokckf  a|UB 
left  without  a  g^emor  and  England  without  a  monarch. 

The  burgesses  immediately  assembled  and  enacted  "  that  MikIi,  it6o 
the  supreme  power  of  the  government  of  this  country 
shal!  be  resident  in  the  assembly;  and  all  writs  shall  issue 
in  its  name  undl  there  shall  arrive  from  England  a  com- 
mission which  the  assembly  itself  shall  adjudge  to  be 
lawful.*'  They  then  elected  Sir  William  Benceley  as 
governor.  Berkeley  acknowledged  that  he  was  "  but  a 
ser\''ant  of  the  assembly"  and  that  he  could,  in  no  event, 
dissolve  that  body  or  m  any  wise  abridge  the  authority 
on  which  his  own  office  rested.  Bennet's  name  stood 
first  on  the  roll  of  the  council  and  with  him  was  associated 
William  Claiborne  as  secretary  of  state.  And  yet,  this 
people  wanted  a  Stuart  for  a  king  and,  a  few  months  later, 
rejoiced  at  the  restoration  ! 

Charles  II.  entered  London  king  in  May,  t/^^o,  TheOMDo- 
was  proclaimed  in  Virginia  in  the  following  Se[  t  inber, 
and  soon  sent  a  second  commission  to  Govern  ^  r  Berke- 
ley. In  the  Allowing  year,  the  anembly  appropriated 
forty-four  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  to  pay  the  cost 
of  an  address  to  the  king-  Because  of  their  submission 
to  the  "execrable  power  that  so  bloodily  massacred  the 
late  King  Charles  First  of  blessed  and  glorious  memory," 
it  was  enacted  that  "the  thirtieth  of  January,  the  day  the 
said  kuig  was  beheaded,  be  aiuiualiy  solcniinzcd  with 
fasting  and  prayer,  that  our  sorrows  may  expiate  our 
crime,  and  our  tears  wash  away  our  guilt.'*  A  few  months 
later,  it  was  ordered  that  all  acts  that  might  keep  in 
memory  our  forced  deviation  from  Majesty's  obedi- 
ence" should  be  expunged.  We  hardly  need  be  told  that 
the  legislature  easily  lost  the  ascendency  over  the  execu- 
tive that  it  had  exercised  for  eight  years.  The  new  mon- 
arch did  not  at  once  forget  the  loyalty  of  the  Vii^ntans, 
"die  best  of  his  distant  children."  He  quartered  the 
arms  of  their  colony  with  those  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  (as  if  it  was  an  independent  meniber  of  the 
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1  6  6  o  Bnush  empire)  and  thus  conferred  the  tide  of  Th€  Old 

SocUCtoi-  At  this  time,  Vir^nia  wis  what,  in  evident  loving 
^         loyalty  to  his  native  commonwealth,  Mr.  Cooke  has 

called  a  little  gnrden  spot  cut  our  of  the  American  wil- 
derness. There  were  well-to-do  pianrcr^;  in  the  lowlands, 
well-armed  housekeepers  and  log  houses  in  the  higher 
country,  hardy  pioneers  and  stockade  forts  on  the  fron- 
tiers still  beyond.  It  is  evtaywhcre  an  English  society, 
swearing  allegiance  to  the  king  on  every  occasion,  but 
ready  in  the  same  breath  to  swear  revolution  and  fight 
for  the  latter  oath  against  the  former."  These  colonists 
were  of  the  same  stock  and  speech  as  the  settlers  of 
Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay ;  as  to  ideas,  one  was 
almost  the  andthesis  of  the  other.  The  New  England 
colonists  setded  tn  groups  of  iiunilies  (brming  congre- 
oadons;  the  Virginians  set  up  detached  establishments 
forming  individualized  domestic  centers.  In  Massachu- 
setts, small  farms  made  possible  compact  communities;  the 
township  became  the  unit  of  political  organization,  and 
the  town-meeting  the  fountain  of  authority.  The  ambi- 
don  of  many  of  the  Virginia  proprietors  was  to  become 
territorial  lords;  families  were  so  widely  separated  *'that 
no  man  could  have  seen  his  neighbor  without  looking 
through  a  telescope,  or  be  heard  by  him  without  firing 
off  a  gun.**  Under  such  circumstances,  there  were  no 
town-meetings  and  the  county  became  the  unit  of  politi- 
cal organization. 

CMtaty  Govt  As  a  rule,  eadi  Virginia  county  had  its  eieht  jusdces  of 
tadvairr    the  peace,  appointed  by  the  governor  and  constitudng 

the  county  court  which  met  as  often  as  once  a  month. 
At  first,  the  place  of  meeting  "consisted  of  the  court 
hf  usc  ind  very  little  else."  As  other  buildings  clustered 
around,  the  growing  town  continued  the  earlier  name,  so 
that  such  names  as  Fairfiuc  Court  House  are  common  on 
the  map  of  both  of  the  Virginias.  Court-day,  especially 
in  the  spring  and  fall,  was  a  general  holiday,  the  Virginia 
analog  of  the  New  England  town -meeting.  As  the 
governor  generally  appointed  justices  on  nomination  of 
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the  court,  the  countjr  court  practically  fUlcd  its  own  1660 
vacandes  and  was,  therefore,  a  close  corporation.  Inmost  1663 

cases,  the  county  was  divided  into  several  parishes.  The 
chief  authority  in  the  parish  was  the  vestry,  which  con- 
sisted of  twelve  men.  In  1662,  the  vestrymen  obtained 
the  power  of  hlling  vacancies  in  their  own  number  and 
thus  became  another  dose  corporation. 

As  the  parish  taxes  were  determined  by  the  vestry,  so  Dcmwrin 
the  county  taxes  were  determined  by  the  county  court,  ^f**^ 
Each  year  the  governor  appointed  a  sheriff  of  the  county, 
generally  the  senior  justice.  The  shcnti  collected  the 
taxes  and  presided  over  the  elections  tor  burgesses. 
Directly  or  indirectly,  local  officials  owed  their  positions 
not  to  the  people  but  to  the  governor,  and  the  governor 
had  been  appointed  from  beyond  the  sea.  He  repre- 
sented British  imperial  interrerence  with  American  local 
self-government,  and  the  general  antagonism  to  him  was 
an  excellent  schooling  in  political  liberty.  The  spirit  of 
tndiviaual  independence  was  almost  universal  and,  more 
than  in  the  case  of  anv  odier  colonist,  the  Vimnian's  will 
was  his  chief  law.  As  the  New  Endand  Puritan  was 
perhaps  overfbnd  of  legislation,  the  Virginian  cavalier 
seemed  to  have  an  instinctive  dread  of  too  much  govern- 
ment. 

In  1661,  there  were  fortv-eight  Virginia  parishes.  Some  Rdi|ioo  and 
of  them  were  so  lar^c  that  one  historian  of  the  colony 
says  that  some  panshioners  lived  fifty  miles  from  the 
parish  church ;  hence,  "  paganism,  athdsm,  or  sectaries.'* 
Many  of  these  parishes  were  unsuppHed  with  ministers 
for  years,  laymen  readine  the  church  service  for  "the  low- 
est possible  wages  for  which  a  substitute  for  a  minister 
could  be  hired."  Still  Berkeley  reported  that  "our 
ministers  are  well  paid,  by  my  consent,  should  be  better 
if  they  would  pray  oftener  and  preach  less.  But,  as  of  all 
other  commodities,  so  of  this  —  the  worst  are  sent  us,  and 
we  have  few  that  we  could  boast  of"  In  these  "highly  rare- 
fied communities,"  common  schools  with  a  general  attend- 
ance of  the  children  were  evidently  impracticable.  In 
his  report  of  1661,  Governor  Berkeley  said:  "  Every  man 
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1660  instructs  his  children  according  to  his  ability:"  a  scheme 
1662  that  dooms  the  children  of  the  illiterate  to  hopeless 
ignorance.    In  1671,  he  said:  "I  thank  God,  there  are 
no  free  schools  nor  printing ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  not 
have  these  hundred  years ;  for  learning  has  brought 
disobedience  and  heresy  and  sects  into  the  world,  and 
printing  has  divulged  them,  and  libels  against  the  best 
government.    God  keep  us  from  both." 
TraiMpomrion     Tidewatcr  Virginia  is  so  veined  by  navigable  rivers 
•nd  Arwtocracy  f i^^j  the  settlcr  had  only  to  build  his  mansion  near  his 


Map  of  Part  of  Colonial  Virginia 

water-front  to  secure  easy  passage  for  self,  family,  and 
friends,  and  convenient  shipment  for  the  products  of  his 
plantation.  With  these  "running  roads"  ready  made, 
there  was  little  incentive  to  take  up  the  hard  work  of 
making  good  land  routes.  In  his  sketch  of  "The  First 
Virginians,"  a  characteristically  delightful  study  of  social 
organization.  Professor  Moses  Coit  Tyler  has  pointed 
out  that  among  families  thus  isolated  there  was  little 
chance  for  mind  to  kindle  mind,  and  that  the  forces  of 
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society  tended  "  to  create  two  great  classes,  a  class  of  vast  1660 
land-owners,  haughty,  hospitable,  indolent,  passionate,  1662 
given  to  field-sports  and  politics,  and  a  class  of  impover- 
ished white  plebeians  and  black  serfs."  As  was  inevitable 
in  a  dominion  where  lands  and  laborers  were  the  chief 
constituents  of  wealth,  where  slaves,  black  and  white,  wnv 
counted  hy  the  thousand,  and  into  which  the  cavaliers 
had  brought  the  English  system  of  primogeniture  and 
entail,  a  favored  class  held  ail  military,  judicial,  legislative, 
and  executive  power.  This  aristocracy  had  not  hitherto 
acted  as  a  political  party,  but  the  English  restoration  was 
a  Virginian  revolution.  It  took  the  power  from  the 
people  who  did  not  re^in  it  for  more  than  a  century. 

In  1661,  Governor  Berkeley,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  a  Royai«t 
issued  writs  for  an  asseni  M  v.  i'h is  assembly  was  a  royalist  ^'^^•"^ 
gathering  of  new  men  with  neu  principles.  The  estab- 
lished system  of  representation  was  gradually  overthrown, 
and  legislative  service  for  indefinite  periods  became  the 
sorry  substitute  for  frequent  elections — the  common  safe- 
guard against  the  abuse  of  the  delegated  powers  of  a  con- 
stituency of  freemen.  The  governor  and  council  were 
authorized  to  lev^y  taxes,  the  right  of  prorogation  was  estab- 
lished, and  there  was  no  general  election  of  burgesses  for 
the  next  fifteen  years.  Hitherto  the  sevend  counties 
had  paid  their  representatives  and  thus  controlled  them. 
This  assembly  fixed  die  remuneration  of  its  members  at 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  or  about  nine 
dollars  a  dav,  a  serious  burden  in  a  new  country  in  which 
money  had  a  great  purchasing  value.  Bancroft  says  that 
the  permanent  salary  of  the  governor  was  greater  than 
the  annual  expenditure  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut, 
although  Berkeley  declared  that  it  would  not  maintain 
die  port  of  his  place;  no  government  of  ten  years*  stand- 
ing but  hns  thrice  as  much  allowed  him."  The  inevitable 
discontent  was  more  inflamed  by  frequent  false  returns 
of  elections  made  by  the  sheriffs  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  not  responsible  to  the  people.  Back  of  their 
returns  no  one  could  go ;  the  people  had  no  redress  short 
of  revolution. 
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1660  In  i6'^2,a  committee  wa<;  appointed  to  codify  the 
1662  statutes  of  the  colony.  Although  four-fifths  of  the  par- 
OppKHed  ishes  were  without  ministers,  conformity  was  demanded, 
WbiM  Mm  every  one  was  required  to  contribute  for  the  main- 
tenance  of  the  reestablished  church  of  England.  Quakers 
were  persecuted  and  the  oath  of  obedience  and  suprem- 
acy, at  which  the  Puritan  conscience  revolted,  was  rigor- 
ously exacted  and  a  penalty  of  two  thousand  pounds  of 
tobacco  was  imposed  upon  "schismatical  persons"  who 
refused  to  have  their  children  baptized.  In  1675,  com- 
phunt  was  made  to  the  governor  and  council  that  ''John 
Biggs,  contrary  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, established  in  this  Colony,  refuseth  to  come  to 
church,  and  alsoe  refuseth  to  christen  his  children,  which 
is  alsoe  contrary  to  severall  Acts  of  Parliament  and  an 
Act  of  Assembly,"  although  he  had  been  ordered  by  the 
county  court  to  do  so. 
Eidavid  Bbck  Eltective  messures  were  taken  for  the  protection  of  the 
Indians  and  the  debauchery  of  white  male  adults.  Vir- 
ginia reversed  the  common  law  of  England  and  adopted 
the  maxim  of  the  Roman  law  that  the  children  should  be 
bond  or  free  according  to  the  condition  of  the  mother. 
The  father's  child  become  his  property  and  kinship  was 
robbed  of  heirship.  Literally,  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
were  visited  upon  the  childien.  In  1670,  a  Virginia 
statute  declared  that  ''all  servants,  not  being  Christians, 
imported  into  this  country  by  shipping  shall  be  slaves." 
The  odor  of  sanctity  vanished  when,  a  few  years  later, 
this  V,  ;is  a cided:  "Conversion  to  the  Christian  faith  doth 
not  make  irce."  It  had  already  been  enacted  that  "the 
death  of  a  slave  from  extremity  of  correction  was  not 
accounted  felony,  since  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  pre- 
pensed malioe,  which  alone  makes  murther  felony,  should 
mduce  any  man  to  destroy  his  own  estate."  In  1672,  it 
was  made  lawful  to  wound  or  even  to  kill  escaping  fugi- 
tive colored  slaves. 
The  NavigMion  The  restrictions  upon  colonial  commerce  proposed  m 
^'^  the  instructions  to  Sir  William  Berkeley  in  1641  repre* 
sented  an  English  policy  that  was  not  new.    Before  the 
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aiscovery  of  America,  an  act  "  to  increase  the  navy  which  1660 
is  now  greatly  diminished"  attempted  to  compel  English  1662 
subjects  to  export  and  import  |;ooas  in  Englisn  ships  with  s  KUbui  11., 
crews  preponderatingly  Enghsh.    Other  navigation  acts  *^ 

were  passed  at  later  periods  and,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  parliament  gave  consideration  to  such  c]ues- 
tions  at  six  different  sessi  nis.  A  proclnmation  was  issued 
in  1024,  and  orders  in  council  at  a  later  date,  prohibiting 
the  carriage  of  YirKinian  tobacco  in  foreign  bottoms* 
and,  in  i64i»  Englisn  merchants  urged  that  the  rules  be 
embodied  in  an  act  of  parliament.  .With  the  double 
purpose  of  encouraging  English  shipping  and  conciliat- 
ing the  Knglish  colonies,  the  Long  Parliament  enacted  1646 
that  no  duty  should  be  levied  on  goods  sent  to,  the  colo- 
nies in  English  ships.  After  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 
and  the  parliamentary  embargo  of  1 6  50,  came  the  iamous 
navigation  act,  under  which  trade  with  England  and  her  October  9.19, 
colonies  was  to  be  carried  on  in  such  ships  "as  do  truly 
and  without  fraud  belong  onely  to  the  People  of  this 
Commonwealth,  or  the  Plantations  thereof,  as  the  Pro- 
prietors or  right  Owners  thereof;  And  whereof  the  Master 
and  Mariners  are  also  for  the  most  part  of  than  of  die 
People  of  this  Commonwealth.*'  Holland  had  almost 
monopolized  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  and  the 
English  government  came  to  the  aid  of  the  English 
merchant.  The  Dutch  looked  upon  this  legislation  as  a 
breach  of  amity  and  their  vain  protests  were  followed  by 
a  naval  war. 

Although  die  navigation  act  of  the  commonwealth  was  Fmm  m  10 
aimed  at  Dutch  commerce,  and  of  itself  inflicted  no 

wound  on  Virginia  or  New  England,  it  led  to  the  measure 
of  1660,  which  was  full  of  the  mischievous  germs  of  the 
mercantile  svstem  that  formed  the  foundation  of  the 
coming  colonial  policy  oi  Great  Britain.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  and  remembrance  that  in  Barbados,  the  gov- 
ernor, council,  and  assembly  objected  to  such  legislation, 
expressed  thdr  resolution  of  opposing  it  to  the  t^xtent  of 
their  power,  and,  more  than  a  hundred  years  befoi^p  the 
American  dedaradon  of  independence,  boldly  declared 
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that  **they  totally  ditdaimed  the  aadiority  of  the  British 
parliameiit  in  which  they  were  not  represented."  But 
the  West  India  island  was  reduced  by  the  parUamentary 
forces  and  the  objectionable  navigation  act  was  imposed 

upon  them. 

In  1660,  parliament  granted  Charles  II.  a  subsidy  of 
five  per  cent  on  aJl  imports  or  exports  of  England  or  of 
**any  dominion  thereunto  belonging/'  but  me  tax  was 
never  levied  in  the  American  colonies.  Most  of  the 
severe  provisions  of  the  navigation  act  of  1651  were 
reenacted,  and  the  resfricfions  modified  that  Gporrre 
Bancroft  has  paraphrased  the  language  of  the  act  to  make  it 
read ;  "  No  mercnandise  shall  be  imported  into  the  plan- 
tations but  in  English  vessels,  navigated  by  Englishmen, 
under  penalty  of  forfeiture/*  The  paraphrase  would 
not  have  been  unfair  if  its  author  had  set  forth  that  an 
explanatory  act  of  1662  set  forth  that  "it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  any  of  His  Majestv's  Subjects  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  His  Plantations  are  to  be  accounted  English, 
and  no  others;"  Le.,  that  the  word  "English"  included 
all  subjects  of  the  English  crown,  ana  therefore  the 
English  colonists  in  America.  By  the  terms  of  this  act, 
all  foreign-built  ships  were  to  be  deemed  alien.  The 
restriction  was  felt  as  a  grievance  bv  the  Virginians,  who 
for  some  time  had  shipped  large  quantities  of  tobacco  in 
Dutch  vessels. 

'1  he  isccund  clause  or  the  act  prohibited  foreigners  from 
becoming  merchants  or  fiictors  in  the  colonies,  legislation 
that  was  directiy  in  the  interest  of  the  English  shop- 
keeper. The  eighteenth  clause  provided  tiiat  certain 
"  cp.nmerated  "  American  products,  vi7.,  sun;rtr,  tobacco, 
cotton,  indigo,  ginger,  fustic,  "  or  other  dying  woods," 
should  not  be  shipped  from  the  colonies  to  any  "  Port  or 
place  whatsoever  other  than  to  such  English  Plantations 
as  doe  belong  to  His  Majesty,  His  Hdresand  Successors 
or  to  the  Kingdome  of  England  or  Ireland  or  principallity 
of  Wales  or  Towne  of  Berwicke  upon  Tweedc  there 
to  be  laid  on  shore  under  the  penalty  of  the  Forfeiture 
of  the  said  Goods  or  the  full  value  thereof,  as  alsoe  of 
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the  Ship  with  alt  her  Guns  Ttckle  Apparel  Ammunition  i  6  6  o 
and  Furniture,  the  one  moyety  to  the  King^  Majesty  1662 
His  Heires  and  Successors,  and  the  other  moyety  to  him 
that  shel  seize  informe  or  sue  for  the  same  in  any  Court 

of  Record."  The  shipment  of  the  enumerated  Ameri- 
can products  would  not  interfere  with  the  sale  of  English 
products  in  iiaghsh  markets.  From  1600  Co  the  end  of 
the  revolutionary  period,  all  the  exported  tobacco  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  had  first  to  be  carried  to  England. 
Although  more  than  half  of  it  was  reexported  to  other 
European  countries  and  a  large  part  of  the  import  duty 
thereon  was  repaid  as  a  "drawback,"  the  restriction 
involved  additional  freight  charges  and  put  profits  into 
the  hands  of  the  English  middlemen,  as  was  the  obvious 
purpjose  of  the  lq;islation.  It  has  been  urged  in  extenua- 
tion that  American  tobacco  could  find  a  continental  market 
only  in  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  Europe,  that 
England  was  at  the  natural  entrance  ro  this  area,  and  that 
no  cheaper  method  of  putting  the  American  narcotic  in 
the  continental  market  was  to  be  found.  But  the  purjpose 
was  selfish  and  the  efii^  could  hardly  fail  to  be  injurious 
to  the  colonist.  Naturally,  the  American  planter  had  to 
sell  his  products  of  this  class  at  the  price  that  the  English 
buyer  was  willing  to  pay,  and  in  the  legislation  he  recog- 
nized a  direct  exploitation  of  the  colonial  traffic  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mother  cfnmtry. 

Another  class  of  Aincntan  commodities,  which  it  was  a  n  Engiiah 
desirable  should  not  be  ofiered  in  English  markets  in  ^"'2!^^^ 
competition  with  English  products.  <&  planter  might  ^"^ 
ship  to  foreign  ports  "south  of  Cape  Finisterre,"  the 
further  from  Fngland  the  better  for  the  English  ■shop- 
keeper.   Adam  Smith  said  that  "  \t  the  whole  surplus 
produce  of  America,  in  grain  of  all  sorts,  in  salt  provisions 
and  in  fish,  had  been  put  into  the  enumeration  and  there- 
by forced  into  the  market  of  Great  Britain,  it  would  have 
interfered  too  much  with  the  produce  of  the  industry  of 
our  own  people."    The  object  of  the  act  of  1651  was  to 
encourage  English  shipping;  that  of  1660,  to  encourage 
English  manutactures.    Mr.  Egerton,  an  English  writer. 
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says  that  "the  rules  as  to  the  enumerated  articles  were  the 
first  definite  statement  of  the  theory  that  the  colonies 
existed  onl^  for  the  benefit  of  the  mooier  countty.'*  The 

idea,  sanctioned  by  the  English  common  law,  that  the 
colonists  were  merely  Englishmen  beyond  the  sea,  was  over- 
powered by  another  that  recognized  "foreign  plantations** 
in  English  colonies.  It  was  soon  found  that  more  juice 
might  be  squeezed  from  the  colpntal  apple  by  another 
turn  of  the  parliamentary  press. 

The  navigation  act  ot  1660  had  piven  to  English 
ship-owners  a  monopolv  of  the  carrying-trade  hcrwcen 
the  colonies  and  England,  and  to  English  merchants  a 
monopoly  of  the  traffic  in  the  "enumerated  articles."  But 
English  vessels  might  still  carrv  goods  (other  than  those 
enumerated)  freely  between  the  ports  of  America  and 
those  of  continental  Europe.  In  1663,  another  act 
reouired  all  European  goods  to  be  landed  in  England 
bei  Pore  exportation  to  the  colonies.  The  American 
planter  had  to  buy  of  the  English  shopkeeper;  up  went 
the  price  of  goods.  The  American  planter  had  to  sell  to 
the  knelish  shopkeeper;  down  went  the  price  of  produce. 
The  colonial  candle  was  burning  at  both  ends.  Perhaps 
the  colonist  was  not  injured  as  much  as  his  descendants 
have  imagined,  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  he  was  dis- 
pleased and  resented  what  Adam  Smith  declared  to  be  "a 
manifest  violation  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  mankind.** 

The  navigation  act  ut  1660  stirred  earnest  protest  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  loaded  the  state  papers 
with  complaints  of  its  violation.  In  New  England,  it 
was  practically  a  dead  letter,  for  the  double  reason  that 
New  England  did  not  produce  any  of  the  "enumerated" 
articles,  and  that  the  act  provided  for  "its  enforcement 
by  means  of  an  oath  taken  by  the  governor  appointed  by 
the  crown,  an  officer  who  was  non-existent  in  the  New 
England  colonies."  The  difficulty  was  increased  by  the 
nearness  of  New  Netherland,  the  open  door  of  a  contra- 
band trade  that  English  law  could  not  reach.  The  gift 
of  this  Dutch  territory  by  the  English  king  to  the  duke 
of  York  was  more  than  a  fraternal  courtesy,    it  made 
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more  easy  the  enforcement  of  the  navigation  acts  and  the  i  6  6  2 
collection  of  the  king's  revenues.    It  was  a  direct  injury  1672 
to  the  people  of  Virginia,  whose  prosperity  depended 
largely  on  free  trade  in  tobacco. 

Rur  New  England  ships  and  ports  were  "English."  industrial  Pw- 
'I  he  intercolonial  commerce  was  rich  enough  to  excite 
envy  and,  in  1672,  the  press  was  given  another  turn. 
Free  trade  between  Enghsh  colonies  was  taken  away  and 

certain  commodities  exported  from  one  colony  to  another 

were  subjected  to  a  tariff  tax.    little  by  little,  the  greedy  %s  ctuikt  11., 

tide  arose  until  '^America  was  forbidden  by  act  of  parlia-  "v-  ' 

menf,  not  merely  to  mannracfnre  those  articles  which 
might  compete  with  the  English  in  foreign  markets,  but 
even  Co  supply  herself,  by  her  own  industry,  with  those 
articles  whicn  her  position  enabled  her  to  manufacture 
with  success.  When  the  English  landholder  saw  the 
merchant  and  the  manufacturer  plundering  the  planter, 
he  demanded  his  share  of  the  booty  as  the  price  of  his 
acquiescence,  and  an  English  ministry  offered  a  bounty  on 
the  exportation  of  corn.  The  system  that  began  hy  les- 
sening the  price  of  the  tobacco  that  the  Virginia  planter 
had  to  sell  ended  in  raising  the  price  of  the  bread  that 
the  English  laborer  had  to  ouy.  Jt  may  not  have  been 
an  adequate  "pledge  of  the  ultimate  independence  of 
America,"  as  George  Bancroft  called  it,  but,  whether  actual 
and  serious  injury  or  not,  it  was  an  irritant  the  chief  tend- 
ency of  which  was  in  that  direction. 

Let  us  try  to  be  tan  ui  our  consideration  ot  these  Eng-  An  imperial 
lish  commercial  regulations.  In  the  first  place,  the^  were 
wholly  conMStent  with  the  accepted  economic  doctrines  of 
that  (by.  Whether  they  interfered  in  some  degree  with 
colonial  interests  or  not,  it  then  seemed  almost  axiomatic 
that  the  home  government  had  a  right  to  msisr  rhnt  colonial 
products  and  colonial  supplies  should  pass  through  Brit- 
ish ports.  Moreover,  colonial  trade  and  industry  were 
no  longer  wholly  or  chiefly  under  the  control  of  the 
charterra  companies  to  which  the  grants  were  made  by 
the  crown  and  upon  which  the  crown  could  exert  direct 
pressure  as  it  saw  fit.  Lands  were  now  generally  held  in 
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1662  fM  simple,  and  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  individoals  not  all 
1  6  6  3  of  whom  were  rendent  in  England.     Condidons  had 
changed  radically  and  administrative   methods  must 

change  not  less  radically,  un!e<;s  Fngli<^h  authority  was  to 
become  a  reminiscence  in  English  plantations.  If  col- 
onial affairs  were  to  be  regulated  in  the  interests  of  the 
mother  country,  imperial  control  of  America  was  a  neces- 
sity. The  comprehensive  measures  now  under  view  were 
the  proper  logical  fi-uits  of  that  necessity.  But  in  the 
American  colonies,  from  Viipnia  to  New  England,  other 
forces  than  logic  were  at  work. 
Berkeley  The  Virginia  assembly  took  alarm  at  the  violation  of 

o^ko-  "freedoms"  of  the  colony  and  sent  Sir  William 
prietor  Berkeley  to  utg^  its  grievances  before  the  king  and  to 
April  30,  iMi  ,^|^  redress  for  his  loyal  subjects.  Berkeley  returned  in 
the  &11  of  1662,  without  anything  for  Virginia  but  with 

a  personal  interest 
)  in  the  newly  cre- 
ated province  of 
Carolina.  In  spite 
ofBciiickr  of  her  fidelity,  the 

Old  Dominion  received  fewer  fiivors  at  the  hands  of 
Charles  II.  than  did  the  hr  less  loyal  colonies  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Connectiait.  Berkeley  "obeyed  his  interests 
as  landholder  more  than  his  duty  as  governor,"  cutting 
off  new  settlements  from  Virginia  territory  and  establish- 
ing a  separate  government  over  them.  William  Clai- 
hSmcy  long  time  secretary  of  state,  was  displaced  by 
Thomas  Ludwel]>  commissioned  by  the  king. 
Hieoiiftiwi  With  the  assembly  of  1661  riding  rough-shod  over  the 
^  people,  extravagant  emoluments  for  officials,  arbitrary 

taxation  bv  close  vestries  and  uncontrolled  magistrates, 
the  franchise  restricted,  religious  liberty  denied,  and  educa- 
tion out  of  reach,  we  need  little  wonder  that,  in  1663, 
some  of  Cromwell's  soldiers,  who  had  been  shipped  to 
Virginia  as  bondmen,  made  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
government.  The  "Oliverian  Plot"  was  easily  sup- 
pressed altho'ieh  it  was  thought  serious  enough  to  call 
for  four  hangings  and  the  setdng  apart  of  the  intended 
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insurrection  day  as  a  day  of  annual  thanksgiving.    But  1663 
the  great  politiral  event  of  this  period  was  the  restrictbn  i  6  '  d 
of  the  elective  franchise.    In  1670,  it  was  discovered  that  s^mm 
the   usual  way  of  chusing  burgesses  by  the  votes  of  all" 
produced  tumults  at  the  elections  and  would  lead  to  the 
"choyce  of  persons  not  fitly  qualified  for  so  great  a  trust." 
It  was,  therefore,  enacted  that  "none  but  freeholders  and 
housekeepers  siiaii  hcrealter  hav  e  a  voice  in  the  election  of 
any  burgesses."   The  Icffisladue  elected  in  1661  for  two 
years  only  had  repealed  me  law  that  limited  the  duration 
of  its  service  and>  like  the  coexistent  English  parliament 
which  was  not  dissolved  for  eighteen  years,  seemed  dis- 
posed to  perpetuate  its  power  indefinitely.     In  1670,  the 
disfranchised  majority  could  only  present  their  grievances 
to  an  adjourned  assembly,  they  could  not  elect  successors. 

In  1670,  Governor  Berkeley  sent 'an  exploring  party  proipemv 
across  the  mountains  into  the  valley  of  the  Kanawha. 
Even  after  the  submission  of  the  report^  there  was  a  belief 
in  the  existence  of  mountains  of  gold  and  silver  and  of 
rivers  "falling  the  other  way  into  the  ocean."  The  gov- 
ernor's report  of  that  year  shows  that  the  population  of 
the  colony  was  about  forty  thousand,  including  six 
thousand  white  servants  and  two  thousand  nesro  suives. 
The  tobacco  export  was  fifteen  thousand  hogsheads 
(twelve  million  pounds),  the  tax  on  which  was  two  shil- 
lings a  hogshead,  and  the  price  of  which  was  so  low  that 
an  old  writer  says  that  the  proceeds  of  the  crop  wouKl 
hardis  keep  the  planter  clothed.  1  he  remarkable  increase 
of  the  population  from  fifteen  to  forty  thousand  in  two 
decades  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  Virginia  had 
become  the  promised  land  of  "distressed  cavaliers." 
When  there  was  no  '^.wfery  for  them  in  England,  in  Vir- 
ginia they  might  "hunt  the  fox  and  toast  the  king  and 
talk  with  old  comrades  who  had  preceded  them  of  Mars- 
ton  Moor  and  the  fearful  Nascby,  and  how  the  good 
cause  had  gone  down  in  blood." 

About  nine  years  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  to  Lonta  cuip«T«r 
the  throne,  a  grant  of  the  "Northern  Neck,"  I.e.,  the 
country  between  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Potomac 
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1673  rivers,  was  made  to  Lord  Culpeper,  a  cunning  and  covet- 

1674  ous  member  of  the  coundl  of  trade  and  plantations.  This 
bore  hard  on  Uie  holders  of  plantations  that  had  long 
been  under  cultivation,  but  a  more  wanton  exercise  of 
royal  pren^tive  was  to  follow.    The  earl  of  Arlington 

was  "  the  best  bred  person  at  the 
royal  court  "  and  father-in-law  to 
the  king's  bastard  son.  To  these 
two,  in  1673,  the  king  gave  **all 
the  dominion  of  land  and  water 
called  Virginia"  for  the  term  of 
thirty-one  years.  This  royal 
recklessness  roused  the  large 
landholders  who  formed  the 
greater  part  of  the  long-contin- 
ued assembly  and,  in  1674,  they 
sent  Francis  Morrison  and  two 
associates  to  carry  to  the  king 
their  "  request  not  to  be  sub- 
jected to  our  fellow-subjects.** 
Berkeley's  royal  commission  had 
expired,  and  the  assembly  that 
owed  its  existence  to  his  conniv- 
ance asked  the  king  to  appoint  their  patron  governor 
for  life. 

The  Virginia  agents  were  also  instructed  to  solicit  a 
charter  that  would  exempt  from  any  "  tax  or  imposition 
laid  on  the  people  of  V  irginia  but  by  their  own  consent, 
expressed  by  their  representatives  in  assembly  as  formerly 
NoTcabv  19,  provided  by  many  acts."  The  kine  ordered  the  prepara- 
tion of  such  letters-patent,  and  subsequently  gave  order 
that  the  said  grant  pass  under  the  great  seal.  Six  weeks 
later,  he  fell  from  the  grace  of  gratitude  and  ordered  that 
"  the  lord  high  chancellor  of  England  doe  forbeare  put- 
ting the  great  seale  to  the  patent  concerning  Virginia, 
notwithstanding  the  late  order  of  the  nineteenth  April  last 
past."  When  the  story  was  told  in  the  Old  Dominion, 
the  loyal  churchman  may  have  taken  down  his  psalter^ 
wiped  off  its  dust  and  mourniully  read :  "All  men  are 


1675 
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1676 
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liars;"  and  again:    "Put  not  your  trust  in  princes."  1674 
With  such  rewards  for  loyalty,  Virginia  was  ripe  for  revolt. 
Only  an  immediate  grievance  and  a  popular  leader  were 
required  to  hn  the  sliunbering  fire  into  open  revolution, 
and  the  Old  Dominion  had  not  long  to  wait  for  them. 


CHAPTER  X 


MARYLAND     BEFORE    THE  RESTORATION 


1623  ^^>|EORGE  Calvert  was  born  in  Yorkshire  about 
I  6  6  o  ■    -mr    1580,  educated  at  Oxford,  knighted  in  1617, 
LordB*irimore  V^.^    and  appointed  by  the  king  in  16 19  as  one  of 
the  two  principal  secretaries  of  state.    While  holding 
this  office,  he  obtained  a  patent  for  the  southern  part  of 
_  Newfoundland  which 

he  called  Avalon,  and 
where  he  planted  a  col- 
ony in  1623.  About 
this  time,  he  became  a 
Roman  Catholic,  after 
which  the  king  allowed 
him  to  sell  his  secretary- 
ship, retained  him  in  the 
privy  council,  and  raised 
him  to  the  Irish  peerage 
as  Baron  Baltimore.  In 
1627,  he  went  with  his 
wife  and  children  to 
dwell  in  Avalon,  but  in 
spite  of  Kirke's  declara- 
tion that  the  climate  was 
good  for  all  "  except 
Jesuits  and  Schismat- 
icks,"  the  proprietor 
grew  weary  of  his  plan- 
G«orge  Calvert  tation.     Bccause  of 
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Newfoundland  frosts  and  Puritan  fanaticism,  Lord  Bald-  1629 
more  forwarded  to  Charles  I.  his  petition  for  Virginia  1632 
lands,  with  privileges  like  those  that  King  James  had  AagmttSi^ 
granted  him  in  Newfoundland.    Without  waiting  for 

^^Ir  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 


LtMr  by  GMi|t  Cilvac 

the  king's  reply,  he  sailed  for  Virginia  in  September, 
accompanied  by  his  lady  and  a  small  retinue.    As  we 
have  seen,  when  he  arrived  at  Jamestown,  he  found  that  Oetobtri 
he  was  an  unwelcome  guest. 

Lord  Baltimore  returned  to  England  and  found  the 
king  disposed  to  grant  his  petition.  When  Claibome 
opposed  his  request  for  lands  south  of  the  James  River, 
some  one  suggested  the  desirability  of  crowding  the  Dutch 
by  planting  a  colmiy 
north  of  the  Potomac. 
With  his  own  hand,  the 
Catholic  peer  drew  up  a 
charter  for  "Terra  Ma- 
ria *•  ( Latin  for  «•  Mary's  Autognph  of  ceciUu*  ciItcr 
Land"),  so  named  in  honor  of  the  Catholic  queen. 
Before  the  charter  passed  the  seals,  he  died.  In  the  April  15, 
following  June,  the  patent  was  issued  to  his  son  and  heir, 
Cecilius  Calvert,  second  Lord  Baltimore. 
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1632  The  limits  of  the  grant  were  clearly  defined,  and 
The  Charter  includcd  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  and 
all  of  what  is  Maryland  and  Delaware.  The  government 
was  of  a  type  familiar  in  England,  but  (excepting  that  of 
the  short-lived  Avalon)  new  in  America.  The  lord  pro- 
prietor might  coin  money,  grant  titles  of  nobility  (except 
such  as  were  then  in  use  in  England),  create  courts, 
appoint  judges,  pardon  criminals,  and,  in  brief,  exercise 
all  the  royal  rights,  privileges,  and  prerogatives  that  had 

too  oCBilttmtri  in  the  Cuae  Kin^domc  of  /rr> 
/Wi.Miri'uinehKFitbertioccntKiQsbcuign-  j 

profugatibci  of  (he  Chriftia.1  Fiiib^nd  (be  cn- 
largmentofourEiupircjnd  IViaiintaD ,  iuci) 
humbly  bc(bag|R  Irafie  of  V» ,  by  hit  lodu  Ary 
AiiJchaijRitBmiiri'Ott'an  ample  Colocy  of 
tbc  Xag/i/V  Nation  tmco  a  ccruinc  Coua<rcy 
bereafteriiefaibcd,  in  the  partt  oC  ^mtrLt, 
Dot  yet  cultivated  and  p!nccd,thou£h  in  (btue 
pjrti  thereof  nbabitcd  by  cctutoe  Darbarcwi 
people,  havtag  go  kimrJcdge  of  Almi|bcy 
Cod  .and hath  humbly  befmght  our  UoyaU 
Mipeftie  to  gi«c,ctarit,  aad  cwfitiut  all  the 
fiudCouuiey.iriui  certatne  Ptwiledgci  and 
lurifdidiofH,  reqaiflce  foe  the  Mod  fptan- 
mrnt,and  Aaic  of  his  Colony ^nJCoitivtiey  a- 
fbrefaid^  hiiu  aoii  hit  beiret  fof  em. 
UmJ,.  KNOW  Y  E  E  tlsetetore ,  that  Wre  fa- 
vortfingtbe  Pinut,itid  Noble  putpofe  of  the 
(aij  Banxu  of  BtJttmtrt,o(aat  fpeciall  grjcc, 
cmaincknowlcdze.arkd  mcrrc  motion,  baic 
Khen^graatcd^ikr con^rmcd ,  and  by  (hit  ncrr 
pir(«KCbarfci,fbrV»,OutHcirM,  and  Stic- 
ccflbn,  doe  grve ,  R^ant  ioi  confirmc  imto  tfac 
faid  (  ffi/j»,DO»»  Baroo'if  J»«/i'»»»ff,hi»bciTr» 
aodAfligcc&,aII(katp^«fa/'r«f«/W<,  lying 
intbepatHof  Vi»»ri>j ,  bctiTceoc  the  Oeraa 
QQthcEafl.and  ibc  Bay  of  Cieftftdti  on  the  j 
Wcfl,  aodtiirided  (torn  tfac  othct  pan  tbcrco'', 

by 

The  Tint  Two  Pages  of  the  Fim  Appearance  in  Print  and  in  Translation  of  the  Maryland  Charter 

ever  been  enjoyed  by  any  bishop  of  Durham  within  his 
county  palatine,  "that  independent,  self-governing  fief 
on  the  northern  border  of  England  which  until  1 536 
remained  outside  the  control  of  the  kings  of  England 
and  formed  a  petty  state  by  itself"  These  powers 
undoubtedly  exceeded  any  others  conferred  by  the  English 
crown  upon  any  subject.  While  the  charter  thus  created 
a  hereditary,  provincial,  constitutional  monarchy,  with 
powers  unprecedentedly  great,  the  rights  that  it  secured 
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to  the  colonists  were  also  unprecedentedly  great.  They 
and  their  children  were  to  enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  native-born  Englishmen ;  no  tax  or  custom  was  to  be 
imposed  upon  them  or  their  property  by  any  British 
authority ;  the  laws  were  to  be  made  by  the  proprietary 
with  the  advice  and  assent  —  not  of  the  king  but  of  the 
freemen  or  their  deputies. 

Whether  the  northern  boundary  of  Virginia  was  drawn  Twosiuaow* 
"west  or  northwest"  from  the  point  fixed  by  the  charter 
of  1609,  it  would  lie  beyond  the  northern  limit  of  the 
Maryland  grant.  But  that  charter  had  been  revoked,  the 
new  charter  described  Maryland  as  hactenus  incultay  i.e., 
hitherto  uncultivated,  and  William  Claiborne  had  secured 
a  license  to  traffic  in  those  parts  and  had  occupied  Kent 
Island,  well  up  the  Chesapeake.  Claiborne,  a  resolute 
spirit,  and  hactenus  incultdy  an  unfortunate  phrase,  joined 
hands  and  made  trouble.  In  1633,  the  privy  council  left 
the  Virginia  remonstrants  to  the  course  of  law  and  Lord 
Baltimore  to  his  proprietary  rights. 
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George  Calvert  was  a  Protestant  when  his  Avalon 
patent  was  promised.  When  the  Maryland  charter  was 
drawn  up,  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic  and  aimed  at  pro- 
viding a  place  of  refuge  for  his  coreligionists.  And  yet, 
as  to  churches  and  religion,  the  language  of  the  earlier 
patent  was  retained  in  the  latter.  Religious  toleration 
was  neither  prescribed  nor  prohibited.  Perhaps,  through 
sympathy  with  his  Catholic  queen.  King  Charles  con- 
nived with  Lord  Baltimore  to  the  effect  that  Catholics  and 

members  of  the  Ang- 
lican church  should 
enjoy  the  same  relig- 
ious rights  in  Mary- 
land. Calvert  had 
regal  powers  and 
could  easily  protect 
his  Catholic  settlers; 
public  sentiment  in 
England  was  strong 
enough  to  overturn 
the  charter  if  Protest- 
ant settlers  were  ill- 
treated  by  Maryland 
Catholics.  The  lord 
proprietor  had  com- 
mon sense  and  tact, 
tcciiiui  Ciivrrt  and  Maryland  became 

"free  soil  for  Christianity."  The  magnanimity  of  that 
course  was  not  weakened  by  its  worldly  wisdom. 

Lord  Baltimore  appointed  his  brother,  Leonard  Cal- 
vert, commander  of  the  expedition  and  governor  of 
Maryland.  Thomas  Cornwaliis  was  the  most  important 
member  of  the  council.  In  October,  1633,  "Ark" 
of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  and  the  "Dove" 
of  about  fifty  tons,  sailed  from  Gravesend  with  George 
Calvert,  a  second  brother  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and  "very 
near  twenty  other  gentlemen  of  very  good  fashion,  and 
two  or  three  hundred  laboring  men  well  provided  in  all 
things."    At  the  Isle  of  Wight  they  received  the  Jesuit 
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Fathers,  Andrew  White  and  John  Altham,  and  other  1633 
emigrants.    They  finally  set  sail  "  under  the  protection  1634 
of  God,  the  Virgin  Mary,  Saint  Ignatius  and  all  the  other  NoTember  u 
guardian  angels  of  Maryland."    They  took  the  old  route 
by  way  of  the  West  Indies  and  arrived  at  Point  Comfort 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  February,  1634.    Here  Gov- 
ernor Harvey  received  them  "with  much  courtesy  and 
humanity." 

After  a  week's  entertainment  and  with  fresh  supplies,  Saim  M*iy  i 
the  colonists  sailed  into  the  Potomac.  They  explored 
the  river  as  far  as  the  site  of  Mount  Vernon,  and  finally 
entered  the  Saint  Mary's,  a  broad  and  deep  stream  that 
empties  into  the  Potomac  a  few  miles  above  its  mouth. 
On  a  beautiful  bluff  that  overlooked  this  river,  stood 
an  Indian  village.  There  Governor  Calvert  bought  from 
the  natives  a  tract  of  land  thirty  miles  in  extent,  thus 
anticipating  by  fifty  years  the  policy  of  William  Penn. 
The  bargam  provided  that  the  natives  should  share  their 
village  and  growing  crops  with  the  strangers  and  depart 
from  the  place  as  soon 
as  the  harvest  was  ended. 
The  first  mass  in  English 
America  was  celebrated 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
March,  1634,  and  two 
days  later  the  colonists 
took  possession  of  their 
new  home  which  they 
dedicated  to  the  "  Bless- 
ed Virgin"  and  named 
Saint  Mary's. 

The  newcomers  hon-   TTM  l|i  \'~  i  •  a  Kcw  An 

estly  kept  this  friendly 
compact  with  their  dusky 
neighbors.  From  In- 
dian   women    English  Arm,  of  c«iiius  caw 

wives  learned  to  make  bread  of  maize;  from  Indian 
braves  the  white  huntsman  learned  the  mysteries  of 
woodcraft.    The  land  that  the  Indians  had  cleared  was 
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1634  promptly  planted  and,  in  the  autumn,  a  cargo  of  corn 
was  sent  to  New  England  to  be  traded  off  for  fish. 
Cattle,  swine,  and  poultry  were  obtained  from  the  older 

plantations  on  the  James 
and,  in  six  months,  Ma- 
ryland had  made  greater 
progress  than  Virginia 
had  done  in  as  many 
years.  Before  the  sum- 
mer season  had  gone,  the 
colonists  were  comfort- 
ably sheltered  from  the 
mild  rigors  of  a  Mary- 
land winter.  The  lord 
proprietor  provided  lib- 
erally for  the  protection 
and  prosperity  of  his 
palatinate.  The  English 
had  learned  the  art  of 
colonization. 

The  governor  of 
Maryland  was  chief  min- 
ister of  the  lord  proprie- 
tor, head  of  the  civil 
administration,  lord  lieu- 
commander-in-chief  of  the  militia.  His 
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tenant  and 

council  consisted  solely  of  high  officials;  the  first  legisla- 
ture consisted  of  the  governor,  the  council,  and  such 
freemen  as  chose  to  be  present.  The  records  of  this 
session  have  been  lost  but  it  is  known  that  a  code  of 
laws  was  drawn  up  and  sent  to  England  for  the  assent  of 
the  lord  proprietor.  Lord  Baltimore  refused  his  assent 
on  the  ground  that  laws  were  to  be  made  by  him  with 
the  assent  of  the  freemen  and  not  by  the  freemen  with 
his  assent.  The  assembly  insisted  upon  its  right  to  the 
initiative  and  the  proprietor  yielded,  reserving  the  dan- 
gerous prerogative  of  veto  without  limit  of  time.  By 
1638,  this  folkmote  of  the  palatinate  had  grown  to  pro- 
portions that  were  clumsy  and,  in  that  year,  proxies  were 
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admitted.    The  change  to  the  representative  system  was  1634 
gradually  accomplished  as  will  appear  more  clearly  further 
on.    After  1650,  the  bicameral  organization  was  com-  MwyUnd 
plete,  the  council  sitting  as  an  upper  house  and  the  f 
burgesses  sitting  separately  as  a  lower  house. 

It  proved  more  easy  to  win  the  friendship  of  the  Indians  cuibome  and 
than  to  live  in  peace  with  English  neighbors.  The 
Virginians  were  angered  by  what  seemed  to  them  an  inter- 
ference with  their  rights  and  the  bitterness  of  the  Protest- 
ants at  Jamestown  bred  resentment  among  the  Catholics 
at  Saint  Mary's.  When  armed  English  neighbors  thus 
stand  glowering  at  each  other,  they  seldom  fail  to  find 
some  pretext  for  a  conflict.  Wil- 
liam Claiborne  had  prospered  in  a 
worldly  way.  In  1632,  his  plan- 
tation at  Kent  Island  was  repre- 
sented in  the  Virginia  house  of 
burgesses.  At  Point  Comfort, 
Governor  Calvert  had  informed 
Claiborne  that  his  settlers  at 
Kent  Island  owed  their  allegiance 
to  Maryland.  The  matter  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Vir- 
ginia council,  which  decided  to 
support  Claiborne  and  to  main- 
tain the  rights  of  their  colony. 
When  some  of  the  Patuxent  Indians  exhibited  hostility, 
it  was  charged  that  Claiborne  had  reported  that  the  Mary- 
landers  were  not  Englishmen  but  Spaniards.  As  in  the 
Virginian  vernacular  of  that  day  Catholic  and  Spaniard 
were  substantially  synonymous,  it  is  probable  that  Secre- 
tary Claiborne  was  not  personally  responsible  for  the 
story.  The  reported  intrigue  with  the  Indians  alarmed 
Lord  Baltimore  who  sent  word  to  his  brother,  the  gov-  &rp»mber 
ernor,  to  arrest  Claiborne  and  to  seize  Kent  Island. 

In  the  following  April,  one  of  Claiborne's  pinnaces  was  An  intcrcoio- 
seized  for  trafficking  in  Maryland  waters  without  a  Mary-  "-'Conflia 
land  license.     Claiborne  sent  an  armed  vessel  under 
command  of  Ratcliffe  Warren  to  retake  the  captured 
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1635  **  Long  Tail,"  and  the  Virginians  gave  him  such  sympathy 

and  support  as  to  render  his  individual  acts  ci|u;\  ilent  to 
those  of  the  colony.    Warren  caught  a  Tartar  in  Thomas 

AprOi}  CornwalliSjwho  defeated  him  and  captured  his  ship  after  a 
brisk  fight  in  which  several  were  killed.  Doctor  Frederick 
R.  Jones  has  called  this  "the  iirst  naval  battle  upon  the 
inland  waters  of  America.**  The  Matyknd  authorities 
promptly  demanded  the  surrender  of  Claiborne  for  felony. 
Cornwallis*8  success  and  Calvert's  demand  were  sparks  in 
Virginian  powder.  Governor  Harvey  did  not  dare  to 
make  the  called-for  surrender,  but  he  sent  Claiborne  to 
England  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  A  public  meeting 
was  held  at  the  house  of  the  speaker  of  the  V  irginia 
assembly,  which  meeting  resulted  in  the  deposition  of 
Governor  Harvey  and  the  election  of  John  West  to  fill 
the  vacancy  thus  made.  Lord  fialrimore  maintained  his 
territorial  rights  and,  in  January,  t6;^8,  Kent  Island  was 
represented  in  the  Maryland  assembly  as  it  previously 
had  been  in  the  Virginia  assembly.  Claiborne  was 
attainted  for  piracy  and  murder,  and  his  Maryland  estates 
were  confiscated.  Defeated  at  every  point,  he  returned 
from  England  to  Virginia  to  bide  his  time. 

LudOmtt  Lord  Baltimore's  "Conditions  of  Plantation,"  issued 
in  1636,  granted  a  town  lot  at  Saint  Mary's  and  two 
thousand  acres  of  land  subject  to  a  vearly  rent  of  four 
hundred  pounds  of  wheat  to  every  adventurer  who,  in 
i6j4,  brought  five  men  into  the  province;  whoever 
brought  fewer  than  five  was  to  receive  one  hundred  acres 
subject  to  a  yearly  rent  of  ten  pounds  of  wheat  for  each 
fifty  acres,  and  a  like  allowance  for  his  wife  and  for  each 
servant,  and  an  additional  fifty  acres  for  each  child.  Less 
liberal  prants  were  provided  for  those  who  came  later. 
These  lands  constituted  estates  in  ke  simple.    Each  tract 

MtMM  of  a  thousand  acres  or  more  constituted  a  manor,  of  which 
a  large  number  was  established.  In  some  instances  courts 
baron  and  leet  were  held.  "The  manor  was  the  land  on 
which  the  lord  and  his  tenants  lived,  and  bound  up  with 
the  land  were  also  the  rights  of  government  which  the 
lord  possessed  over  the  tenants  and  they  over  one 
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another."  In  1 641,  it  was  enacted  that  a  manor  should  be  i  6  j  6 
given  to  any  settler  who  brought  with  him  from  England 
twenty  able-bodied  men  each  with  sword,  musket,  and 
specified  accoutrements,  a  prudent  provision  for  the  mili- 
tary defense  of  the  province.  But,  as  has  often  been 
pointed  out,  negro  slavery  offered  greater  profits  to  the 
manorial  lord,  put  a  stigma  upon  free  labor,  and  gradually 
transformed  the  feudal  society  of  the  manor  into  the 
patriarchal  society  of  the  plantation. 

Aside  from  these  features,  the  government  was  essenti-  The  inimtive 
ally  democratic.  The  people  were  jealous  of  their  liberties 
and  began  a  constitutional  struggle  with  the  proprietary. 
Two  years  after  Lord  Baltimore's  refusal  of  assent  to  the 
acts  of  the  first  legislative  assembly,  he  sent  a  new  com- 
mission and  a  new  body  of  laws  for  submission  to  the 
freemen.  The  second  assembly  was  convoked,  rejected  jmuary,  1638 
the  proprietary's  code,  and  asserted  its  own  right  to 
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638  original  legislation.  This  assembly  was  wholly  democratic. 
1639  Writs  were  issued  for  the  sttendtnce  of  all  nreemen  (i.e., 
all  but  indented  servants),  and  those  who  could  not  attend 
gave  proxies*   The  governor  acted  as  speaker  and  his 

councilors  sat  as  members.  Upon  the  approval  of  the 
code,  the  speaker  and  the  secretary,  with  rheir  twelve 
proxies,  counted  tourtecn  votes  in  favor,  while  there  were 
thirty-seven  in  the  negarive.    It  was  then  proposed  "  to 

agree  upon  some  laws 
till   they  could  hear 
from  £ngland  again." 
The  speaker  decided 
that  the  house  had  no  such  power,  in  spite  of  which,  the 
Maicb  24,    measures  were  enacted.   Lord  Baltimore  made  use  of  his 
<(3i        veto  but,  in  the  following  August,  abandoned  his  claim 
to  an  exclusive  initiative  and  gave  his  brother  power  to 
assent  to  laws  which  were  then  to  have  force  until  his  own 
dissent  should  be  signified. 
The Dedaa*      The  growth  of  the  province  now  brought  into  action 
the  representative  idea  as  a  partial  substitute  for  the 
purely  democratic  assembly.     The  third  provincial  legis- 
kture,  which  met  in  February,  1639,  contained  a  kw 
delegates  who  had  been  elected  for  duit  purpose,  and 
other  persons  who,  not  having  voted  for  delegates,  con- 
tinued to  exercise  their  Individual  rights  as  freemen  of 
the  palatinate.    Some  of  the  latter  had  been  summoned 
by  special  writs  from  the  governor.    This  body  framed 
a  declaration  of  rights  that  confirmed  all  the  Uberties  of 
Englishmen  at  home  to  all  the  free  Christian  people  of 
Maryland,  and  declared  that  "Holy  Church  within  this 
provmce  shall  have  all  her  rights  and  liberties."  This 
had  reference  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church;  from  the 
begifuiitia,  rclinjous  toleration  of  all  Christian  creeds  was 
proclaimed  and  practised.    In  the  words  of  William  T. 
Brantly,  all  churches  were  tolerated ;  none  was  established. 

By  this  time,  the  parliamentary  power  was  looming 
large  in  England,  and  in  the  heavy  tramp  of  Cromwell 
and  his  Ironsides  the  wise  could  trace  the  prelude  of  a 
Marston  Moor.   All  the  omens  foreshadowed  danger 
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for  the  proprietary  rights  of  a  Catholic  who  was  loyal  to  i  6  4  4 
his  king,  and  so  Governor  Calvert  tielegattfd  his  authority  1647 
to  Giles  Brent  and  hastened  to  England,  in  January, 
1 644,  the  armed  vessel  of  one  Richard  Ingle,  a  known 
Puritan,  arrived.  With  strange  indiscretion.  Brent  seized 
the  ship, charged  Ingle  with  treason,  and  tried  to  force  the 
crew  to  take  an  oath  against  parliament.  Ingle  escaped, 
received  a  parliamentary  letter  of  marque,  and  soon 
appeared  in  the  waters  ot  the  Chesapeake  to  cruise  against 
the  " malignants."  Governor  Calvert  returned  in  the  fall 
to  find  his  colony  weakened  by  dissension  and  threatened  1644 
by  the  Indians.  Governor  Berkeley  was  in  England  and 
Richard  Kemp  was  acting  governor  of  Virginia.  Clai- 
borne's time  had  come  and  he  promptly  seized  Kent  Island. 
Ingle  landed  his  men  at  Saint  Mary's,  raised  the  standard 
of  parliament,  and,  with  the  aid  of  disaffected  Protestants, 
took  possession  of  the  government  of  Maryland. 

The  joint  invasion  was  successful,  Calvert  and  his  iiwPiander- 
council  fled  for  safety  to  Virginia,  and  Captain  Edward  ^ 
Hill,  a  Virginian,  was  installed  as  governor  of  the  pala- 
tinate.  Father  White  and  other  Jesuit  missionaries  were 
sent  back  to  Kngland,  state  records  were  destroyed,  and 
the  great  seal  disappeared.  The  following  two  years 
were  long  remembered  as  the  "  plundering  time."  In 
1 646,  Calvert  gathered  a  small  force  of  Virginians  and 
Marylanders  and  hastened  to  Saint  Mary's.  Ingle  went 
back  to  England  and  the  people  quickly  returned  to  their 
allefriance.  In  April,  1647,  Calvert  in  person  effected 
the  reduction  of  Kent  Island.  Claiborne  was  niore  quiet 
after  this,  but  by  1652,  his  rights  seem  to  have  been  rec- 
ognized, for  in  a  treaty  that  Maryland  commissioners 
that  year  executed  with  the  Indians  there  is  a  reference 
to  lands,  islands,  etc.,  "excepting  the  Island  of  Kent  and 
Palmer's  Island  which  belong  to  Captain  Claiborne."  On 
the  ninth  of  June,  1647,  Governor  Calvert  died.  Maryland 
suffered  much  from  the  want  of  such  another  governor. 

Upon  his  death-bed,  Governor  Leonard  Calvert  named 
Thomas  Green,  a  Catholic,  as  his  successor.  He  also 
appointed  as  his  administratrix  Mistress  Margaret  Brent, 
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1647a  maiden  sister  ot  Giles  Brent,  the  acting  governor  who 
1649  seized  Ingle's  ship.  Governor  Green  proclaimed  a  general 
pardon  excepting  therefrom  "Richard  Ingle,  mariner." 

Mistress  Brent  made  application 
for  a  vote  in  the  assembly  for  her- 
self and  another  as  Lord  Balti- 
Aatogtaph  of  Tiargaret  Brent      more's  attomcv;  her  Tcquest  has 
been  pronounced  "the  first  recorded  instance  of  a  demand 
for  political  rights  for  women."  As  the  representatives  had 
not  been  prepared  fbrsuch  ladical  action,  she,  with  masaafine 
energy,  made  protest  gainst  the  proceedings  of  the  home. 

By  this  time,  the  English  "Roundheads"  were  trium- 
phant  and  serious  danger  threatened  the  Catholic  pala- 
tinate. Lord  Baltimore  prudently  removed  Governor 
Augutt  6,  Green  and  appointed  as  his  successor  William  Stone,  a 
Virginian  and  a  zealous  parlia-  /3 
mentary  Fkotestant  He  also~  — /Xa;  f^€/iinH 
appointed  a  Protestant  secretary  AMinvh  «r  Gm 
and  new  coundlors  a  majority  of  whom  were  Protestants. 
Each  of  these  was  required  to  swear  that  he  would  not 
"trouble,  molest,  or  discountenance  any  person  whatso- 
ever in  the  said  province,  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  in  particular,  no  Roman  Catholic,  for  or 
in  respect  of  his  or  her  religion."  The 
oath  is  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
Maryland.  About  this  time,  the  pro- 
prietor sent  out  "a  commission  for  the 
great  seal"  as  the  former  great  seal  of  the 

  province  had  been  carried  oti  in  Ingle's 

scdorMMyimd,  1S49  rebelUon,  in  1644,  and  not  recovered. 
ThtToiaadM  Govemor  Stone  and  his  j/j^,  gyt  ^ 
^  council  began  their  official  (plllid^ 

duties  in  1649,  and,  in  April  Autograph  of  swne 

of  that  year,  the  assemblv  met.  It  was  composed  of  the 
governor,  his  councilors,  and  nine  burgesses,  sixteen  in 
Apru  21,  all,  a  majority  being  Catholics.  Its  first  law  was  the 
>*49  famous  act  concerning  religion  that  confirmed  by  statute 
the  toleration  that  had  been  enjoyed  since  the  beginning 
of  the  province.  It  was  drawn  up  by  Lord  Baltimore  and 
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passed  the  assembly  without  amendment.  One  of  its  1  6  4  9 
provisions  was  that  no  person  "  professing  to  believe  in 
Jesus  Christ  shall,  from  henceforth,  be  any  ways  troubled, 
molested,  or  discountenanced  for,  or  in  respect  of,  his  or 
her  religion,  nor  in  the  free  exercise  thereof  within  tlus 
province."  Thus  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world  did  a  legally  constituted  l^slature  enact  religious 
liberty  —  for  Christians. 

This  "  toleration  act"  provided  that  any  person  who  Ubenitew- 
cursed  God,  or  denied  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  son  of  """^ 
God,  or  denied  the  Godhead  of  any  one  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  should  be  punished  with  death  and  confiscation 
of  lands  and  goods.  I  n  spite  of  this  discrimination  against 
Unitarians  and  non-Christians,  the  act  was  so  liberal  for 
that  day  that, in  our  day,  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  it  fairly. 
Let  every  American  Catholic  rejoice  at  what  his  hrefhren 
then  did.  If  any  Protestant  would  carp  because  tliere  w  ere 

mists  and  exhalations  that  obscured  what  Bancroft  has 
called  the  morning  star  of  religious  fimiom,lethim  remem- 
ber that  ^^  ithin  the  preceding  year  a  Puritan  parliament  in 

England  li;ui  pri^^sed  an  ordinance  imposing  death  as  the 
penalty  tor  "  mair.r  uaing  with  obstinacy  "  any  one  of  eight 
enumerated  heresies.  In  Maryland,  the  promised  tolera- 
tion was  everywhere  continued  and  the  prescribed  penalties 
were  never  inflicted.  The  new  governor  was  authori2ed 
to  assent  to  new  laws  as  his  predecessors  had  been,  but 
he  could  not  assent  to  the  repeal  of  any  law  concerning 
matters  of  religion  without  the  special  sanction  of  the 
proprietary.  Thus  did  Cecilius  Calvert  lay  on  the  table 
any  possible  motion  to  reconsider.  It  was  his  intent  to 
place  religious  fre^om  beyond  the  reach  of  mutilation. 

We  have  seen  that  Berkeley  and  the  burgesses  had  p^^taiufe- 
banished  from  the  Old  Dominion  more  than  a  hundred  ^ 
Puritans ;  after  his  return  from  England,  Sir  William  was 
more  oppressive  than  before.  Governor  Stone  made  the 
oppressed  Virginians  understand  that  they  would  be  hos- 
pitably received  in  the  palatinate.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
1649  as  many  as  a  thousand  Puritans  left  Virginia  and 
settled  Providence  where  Annapolis  now  stands.  The 
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next  assembly  erected  the  settlement  into  a  county  and,  1649 
in  honor  of  Lord  Baltimore's  late  wife,  called  it  Anne  1650 
Arundel.  These  intolerant  refugees  from  Virginian 
intolerance,  as  Mr.  Brantly  has  properly  called  them, 
objected  to  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  lord  proprietary  as 
against  their  consciences  because  it  bound  them  to  obey  a 
government  that  countenanced  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion, but  they  sent  two  burgesses  to  the  assembly  of  i  6  jO. 
At  this  session,  the  assembtV  was  divided  into  two  houses, 
as  previously  mentioned.  The  upper  house  consisted  of 
the  governor,  secretary,  and  council ;  the  lower,  of  the 
burgesses.  This  constitution  of  the  legislature  continued 
until  1776.  This  assembly,  with  a  Protestant  majoritv, 
enacted  "A  memorial  to  all  posterities"  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  gratitude  to  the  "true  and  absolute  Lord  and 
Proprietary  of  this  province,"  and  valorously  promised  to 
maintain  his  rights  till  "the  last  drop  of  our  blood  be 
spent."  They  also  adopted  a  new  form  of  oath  of  fidelity 
which ''afforded  iT-npIe  opportunity  for  mental  reservation." 

Lord  Baltimore  was  trimming  his  sails  with  masterly  D^toaacy 
art  to  catch  whatever  breeze  might  come.  Charles  I.  had 
already  lost  his  head  and  Charles  IL  now  lost  his  temper. 
The  royal  exile  deposed  the  diplomatic  proprietary  and 
named  Sir  William  Davenant  royal  governor  of  Mary- 
land. But  "Governor"  Davenant  was  captured  in  the 
English  Channel  and  sent  to  London  Tower.  The  young 
king  soon  discovered  that  he  had  made  a  mistake.  Thus 
while  the  Virginians  took  advantage  of  the  English  revo- 
lution to  advance  their  liberties,  Maryland  wis  suffering 
from  doubts  whether  the  mimic  monarchy  of  Lord  Baltic 
more  would  survive  the  general  wrack  or  be  engulfed 
in  the  great  disaster  of  the  English  crown.  The  sov- 
ereignty of  Maryland  and  her  dowry  of  "beauty  and 
extraordinary  goodness"  were  the  stakes  for  which  four 
played;  Governor  Stone  for  the  lord  proprietor;  "Gov- 
ernor** Davenant  for  Charles  IL;  Claiborne  for  Virginia 
and  himself;  and  the  commissioners  for  parliament. 

The  avowed  loyalty  of  Virginia  to  Charles  II.  c  uld 
not  be  overlooked  by  the  regnant  power  in  England. 
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1650  Although  m  1649,  during      absence  of  Governor  Stone, 
I  6  5  2  the  deputy-governor  had  prodatmed  Charles  II.  as  king 
Parliamentary  of  England,  parliament  did  not  include  Maryland  in  the 
hUM|ii!?r"  ordinance  of  1 650  for  the  reduction  of  the  rebellious  colo- 
nies.   In  1651,  when  5n!?truct!ons  to  the  commissioners 
were  prepared,  the  name  of  Maryland  was  twice  written 
in  and,  through  the  proprietary's  watchful  influence,  twice 
erased.    But  in  the  final  draft  of  1652  appeared  the 
ominous  words,    all  the  plantations  within  the  Bay  of 
the  Chesapeake."    After  their  quick  adjustment  of  Vir- 
March  ii,     ginia's  affairs,  the  commissioners  turned  their  attention  to 
»^$»         Maryland.     At  Siii  t  Mary's  they  demanded  that  all 
writs  should  issue;  in  name  of  the  keepers  of  the  liberties 
of  England  and  that  the  people  should  subscribe  to  "  the 
en^gement,"  as  the  oadi  df  allegiance  to  parlnment  was 
called.   Governor  Stone  and  the  council  assented  to  the 
latter  demand  but  refused  the  former  "as  they  could  not 
do  it  without  breach  of  their  trust  and  oath  "  to  the  pro- 
prietary.    Thereupon  the  commissioners  declared  the 
Baltimorean  government  null  and  void  and  appointed  a 
council  ot  SIX  in  place  thereof.    Stone  preferred  bending 
jiiMsS,  i6s»  to  bdng  broken  and  was  soon  restored  to  his  office* 
The  PakiiHtc    Both  of  the  colonies  ''within  the  Bay  of  the  Chesa- 
''"■^     peake"  were  now  under  the  authority  of  the  parliament- 
ary commissioners.    When  parliament  received  Virgir.ii's 
petition  for  the  restoration  of  her  original  limits  and  referred 
It  to  a  committee.  Lord  Baltimore  realized  the  great  danger 
of  losing  his  province.  The  committee  made  an  elaborate 
report,  largely  adverse  to  the  proprietary's  interests,  but 
bdfore  it  was  acted  on,  Cromwell  had  entered  the  house  of 

2M    f  •         t       f    ^     QccMlunons  and   made  his 
O^ML.  4fT^4^<^^l^^^y^CMC</  hmons  declnrntion,  "You 
'  yj—/^         ,   ^  (S        no    longer  a  parlia- 

/y/Z^M.^'^  "^'^  England's 

1/  L      ^  Senergies  absorbed  by  the 

AvMifapb  «F  CnMnwdi  Duteh  War,  Loid  Baltimore 

thought  this  to  be  a  favorable  moment  fbrdie  reaasertion  of 

February,  his  rights.  By  his  order,  Governor  Stone  made  proclamation 
*^s«        requiring  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  proprietary  and,  soon 
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§£ta,  ordered  all  writs  issued  in  the  name  of  Lord  Balti-  1654 
more.  The  Puritans  at  Pkt>videiice  complained  to  the  i  6  5  5 
parliamentary  commissioners  that  the  required  oath  was 

**a  very  real  grievance  and  oppression." 

Although  Stone  had  proclaimed  the  protector  in  May,  OiMidLucaqr 
Bennet  and  Claiborne,  acting  under  their  own  authority, 
invaded  Maryland  in  July  and  deposed  the  governor.  In 
August,  they  pkced  the  government  of  the  Catholic  palati< 
nate  in  the  hands  of  Captain  William  Fuller  and  a  Puritan 
council.  An  election  for  burgesses  was  ordered  and  Roman 
Catholics  were  barred  both  from  office  and  the  ballot.  This 
assembly  convened  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Preston  on  the  October,  1654 
Patuxent  and  thither  bore  the  state  archives  from  baint 
Mary's.  It  denied  the  authority  of  Lord  Balttmore,. 
declared  that  liberty  of  religion  could  not  there  be  made  to 
cover  ** popery,  prelacy,  or  licentiousness  of  opinion,"  and 
thus  justified  the  reminder  of  Mr.  Brantly  that  "ingrati- 
tude to  benefactors  is  the  first  of  revolutionary  virtues." 

Early  in  1655,  Stone  surprised  the  Preston  arsenal,  TheBatUeof 
recaptured  the  provincial  records,  seized  arms  and  ammu-  ** 
nition,  and  suled  from  Saint  Mary's  to  secure  the  sur> 
render  of  the  stronghold  at  Providence.  The  Puritans 
pressed  into  their  service  the  "  Golden  Lion,"  a  larKC, 
armed  merchant  ship,  and  sent  a  few  shot  among  the 
boats  of  the  advancing  ficet.  Stone  landed  an  arrnv  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  and  marched  his  men  beyond  the  March  15, 
fury  of  the  "  Golden  Lion."  They  soon  met  Captain 
Fuller  and  a  superior  force  of  Puritans  from  Providence. 
The  enemy  was  in  front,  the  "Golden  Lion"  was  behind. 
It  was  a  clear  case  of  fight  or  surrender.  To  the  battle-cry 
of  "Hey  for  Saint  Mary's!"  the  Puritans  gave  answer, 
"In  the  name  of  (7  jil,  fall  on  !"  The  fight  was  too  fierce 
to  be  long  continued  and  the  Catholics  ^ve  way.  Fifty 
were  killed  or  wounded,  a  few  made  their  escape,  and  the 
rest,  including  Stone,  were  taken  prisoners.  Two  of  the 
Puritans  were  killed  on  the  field  and  two  more  died  from 
their  wounds.  Governor  Stone  and  nine  others  were  tried 
by  a  drum-head  court  martial  and  sentenced  to  death. 
Stone's  life  was  spared  but  four  were  executed.  Cromwell 
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1655  had  directed  Governor  Bennet  "to  forbear,"  but  before  the 
1657  rcceiptofthe  orderthcGitholics  were  defeated  atthe  Severn 
and  the  Puritan  government  of  Maryland  was  established. 

In  spite  of  this  military  success,  the  government  of 
Maryland  was  a  matter  of  dispute.    In  1656,  the  com- 
missioners for  trade  reported  to  Cromwell  in  favor  of 
/?        ti/n   C\  Baltimore.  Bald- 

I   l/m         ^i^niore  had  appointed  Josiaa 
Jyff^^^  -l^cf^cAaLt^  Fendall,  an  cx-insurgcnt, 

€^  U  Autograph  of  Fendall      fQ     bc     gOVCmOr    of  the 

province  and  now,  without  waiting  for  the  confirmation 
of  the  favorable  report,  he  resolved  upon  another  effort 
to  regain  the  control  of  his  colony.    In  the  latter  part  of 
the  year,  he  sent  his  half-brother,  Philip  Calvert,  as  a 
member  of  the  council  and  secretary  of  the  province,  and 
made  provision  for  the  widows  of  those  who  had  lost 
their  lives  in  support  of  his  rights.    At  the  same  time, 
the  "commissioners  of  Maryland"  called  a  meeting  of 
the  Protestant  assembly,  ordered  fn/f  /Iff 
Fendall's  arrest  as  a  disturber  of  X^^^^S^ y^^T A* 
the  peace,  and  went  through  all         /  \^ 

the  iormS  of  go  verni  ng  the  colony       Autograph  of  PUOp  Cdtcrt 

in  the  name  of  the  lord  protector.  The  Puritans  recog- 
nized one  government;  the  Catholics  obeyed  the  other. 

Meanwhile  Cromwell  was  begged  to  declare  his  will, 
but  because  of  his  great  affairs  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  trade  was  not  considered  and  the  struggle  was 
kept  alive.  The  disafiected  Puri tails  bmn  to  see  that 
Cromwell  regnant  was  very  different  from  Cromwell 
militant  and  much  more  tolerant.  An  agreement  made  in 
England  provided  for  the  submission  of"^ the  Puritans  and 
the  surrender  of  the  records  and  the  great  seal  to  the  pro- 
prietary. The  lately  intolerant  Pimtans  now  desired 
toleration  and  Baltimore  promised  that  he  would  condone 
past  offenses  and  not  give  his  assent  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Maryland  law  "whereby  all  persons  professing  to  believe 
in  Jesus  Christ  have  freedom  of  conscience." 

Fendall,  who  had  gone  to  England,  at  once  returned  to 
Maryland  with  a  copy  of  the  contract.    The  representa- 
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tives  of  the  two  factions  met  in  March,  1658,  and,  on  the  1657 
twenty-fourth,  the  agreement  was  signed.  Virginia  ceased  1660 
her  interference  in  Maryland  afl^rs  and  the  relations  of 
the  colonies  became  comlial.  Unfortunately,  fraternity 
between  the  Maryland  factions  did  not  go  hand  in  hand 
with  intercolonial  amity,  and  taxation  quarrels  grew  rank, 
on  the  ruins  of  the  late  religious  feuds.  In  the  nine 
nionrhs'  chaos  before  Charles  II.  entered  London,  the 
Maryland  assembly  met.  On  the  twelfth  of  March,  1 660, 
the  burgesses  went  in  a  body  to  the  upper  house,  the  pro- 
prietary portion  of  the  assembly,  and  declared  that  they 
would  not  permit  the  latter  to  continue  its  sittings.  Am 
Fendall  had  dissolved  the  upper  house,  of  which  he  was 
presiding  officer,  he  surrendered  the  powers  he  had 
received  from  the  proprietary  and  accepted  a  new  com- 
mission from  the  burgesses.  This  was  revolution.  In 
the  same  vear,  Governor  Berkeley  accepted  office  at  the 
hands  of  the  Virmnia  assembly,  as  narrated  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter.  The  character  of  Fendall's  conduct  has  been 
variously  estimated. 

The  coup  d'etat  in  Maryland  took  place  in  March,  Pmxtni 
Charles  II.  entered  London  in  May,  and  Lord  Balti- 
more  heard  of  Fendall's  act  in  June.  The  leaders  of  the 
Maryland  insurrection  were  arrested  and  their  government 
quickly  went  to  pieces.  Philip  Calvert  was  appointed 
governor  by  his  brother  and  assumed  control  of  the  prov- 
ince without  difficulty  in  December.  The  new  king 
actively  upheld  the  authority  of  the  proprietor  and  Lord 
Baltimore  proclaimed  a  general  amnesty,  excepting  "that 
perfiftious  and  perjured  fellow,  FendaU,  whom  we  lately 
mtrusted  to  be  our  lieutenant  of  Maryland."  This  was  the 
end  of  the  Fendall  episode.  By  consummate  tact,  Lotd 
Baltimore  had  secured  successively  the  support  of  a  king, 
a  lord  protector,  and  another  king,  and  saved  his  province. 
Marvland  had  now  a  population  of  twelve  thousand. 
William  Claiborne,  the  evil  genius  of  the  paiatinate,  dis- 
appeared from  its  history  and  tranquillity  brooded  upon 
the  towns  and  feudal  manors  of  Terra  Marie. 
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N  our  study  of  the  history  of  New  Netherland  it  is 
important  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  modern 
research  has  not  yet  wholly  clarified  much  that  was 
miswritten  in  an  uncritical  age,  or  wholly  dispelled  the 
unfortunate  illusions  and  unjust  estimates  that  are  directly 
traceable  to  Irving's  exuberant  humor.  Mrs.  Schuyler 
Van  Rensselaer  has  done  a  real  service  to  history  by  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  general  reader  to  the  facts  that, 
owing  partly  to  the  strangeness  of  the  official  language  of 
New  Netherland,  to  the  secretive  policy  of  the  corpo- 
ration that  owned  it,  and  to  the  loss  of  valuable  early 
records,  it  came  to  pass  that  until  about  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  English-writing  historians 
depended  chiefly  upon  New  England  chronicles,  and  that 
as  "  the  self-approving  spirit  or  the  New  Englander  did 
not  fit  him  to  judge  impartially  of  any  one  else,"  and 
least  of  all  of  the  New  Netherlander  for  whom  he  had 
a  special  feeling  of  antagonism,  it  was  a  natural  result 
that  the  information  drawn  thence  was  likely  to  be 
inadequate  and  misleading. 

In  1628,  the  Dutch  in  charge  of  Peter  Minuit  at  New 
Amsterdam  numbered  two  hundred  and  seventy.  The 
charter  requirement  "  to  advance  the  peopling  of  those 
fruitful  and  unsettled  parts "  had  been  feebly  met  and 
ill-chosen  means  were  now  adopted.  The  feudal  system, 
born  in  the  chaos  occasioned  by  the  general  wreck  of 
nations,  was  dying  of  old  age  when  a  great  Netherland 
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monopoly  sought  to  increase  its  own  prosperity  by  trans-  1629 
planting  the  decaying  fungus  from  the  Old  World  to  the 
fresh  soil  of  the  New.    It  simply  introduced  the  germs 
of  a  weakening  disease  that  made  its  colony  an  easy  prey 
to  the  attack  that  came  in  1664. 

In  1629,  the  board  of  nineteen,  which  exercised  general  Patroons 
executive  power  for  the  Dutch  West  India  company, 
granted     a   i^ipi  ^  y  J) 


DC  ^ErrgaDecmglie  bmt 

De  i^c0cnri|tenet)anDe  (3eoctro^cctDe 

IDi-il  JnUifrijc  CornpacnucucrgimtiUn  allni 
DniQtjnmi  /  bit  ttniatir  ^tToIoiunt  m  X)uu- 

Oro  bckcnt  tc  makco  wat  Profincn  cndc  Voordcclcn 

tldiCT  in  Nitu-NalcrbrKlt ,  v^-orde  Colonirn  endc  Jcr 
(rWci  I'liMnncn  cnile  Mrcftci  j ,  midtftj^Jcridc 

P«tticipin((n , die  de  Col  inirntidjcr  ^  ^ 

pUaicn,  zija  bcconxn . 


"Charter  of 
Freedoms 
and  Exemp- 
tions" that 
provided  for 
large  mano- 
rial estates 
each  with  its 
feudal  lord  or 
patroon.  Any 
member  of 
the  company 
who  at  his 
own  expensf 
and  within 
four  years 
would  plant  a 
colony  of  fifty 
emigrants 
might  take 
possession  of 

a  territory     ^  t-  a  m  s  t  £  L  k  t  p  a  Ai, 

extending        MjttcnUaYz  BnnJr  '3«chumooper"/ttwotttnlif  hp. 
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New  Netherland 


Sixteen  miles 
along  either 
bank  of  any 

navigable  stream  (or  eight  miles  if  both  banks  were  occu- 
pied) and  reaching  indefinitely  inland.  The  soil  was  to  be 
purchased  of  the  Indians.  In  such  a  realm,  the  patroon 
had  absolute  ownership  and  rule;  he  was  a  true  feudal 
baron,  lord  "of  people  as  well  as  of  lands."    The  island 
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1  6  2  9  of  Manhattan  was  reserved  to  the  company  which  was 
thus  seeking  to  settle  its  territory  without  the  cost  and 
care  of  emigration  or  of  government.  The  patroons 
would  furnish  funds  and  do  the  work,  while  the  company 
absorbed  the  profits  and  increased  in  opulence  and  power. 
The  charter  was  approved  by  the  states-general  and 
printed  copies  of  it  were  distributed  in  all  the  towns  and 
cities  of  the  Netherlands.  The  directors  of  the  company 
immediately  took  possession  of  the  most  valuable  lands; 
the  common  stockholders  were  left  to  gnash  their  teeth 
in  impotent  rage. 

As  soon  as  the  charter  became  a  law,  Samuel  Godyn 
and  Samuel  Blommaert,  two  of  the  directors,  announced 
that  they  had  bargained  with  the  Indians  for  an  estate 
extending  from  Cape  Henlopen  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Delaware,  about  eight  leagues  in  length  and  "  half  a 
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1630  league  in  breadth,  into  the  interior,"  and  had  given  notice 
of  the  same  to  Governor  Minuit  at  Manhattan.  In  like 
manner,  Kiliaen  Van  Rensselaer  secured  an  immense 
estate  in  the  region  of  Albany,  extending  twenty-four 
miles  on  each  side  of  the  Hudson  and  reaching  forty- 
eight  miles  into  the  interior.  Michael  Pauw  bought 
Staten  Island  (so  named  in  honor  of  the  staaten  or  states- 
general)  and  a  large  territory  on  the  mainland  where  Jersey 
City  and  Hoboken  now  stand.  The  manor  up  the  Hud- 
son was  called  Rensselaerswvck :  that  across  the  river  from 
Manhattan  took  the  latinized  form  of  Pauw's  name,  Pavo- 
nia.  Not  all  of  the  breathless  thousands  who  daily  cross 
the  Pavonia  Ferry  know  the  story  of  Patroon  Pauw. 
Other  estates  were  similarly  bought  and  occupied.  The 
acknowledgments  of  these  transactions  before  Minuit  and 
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the  council  of  the  colonv  benr  dates  from  April,  1630,  to  i  6  3  o 
July,  1 63 1,  and  are  the  earliest  that  are  extant  in  the  i  6  3  I 
original  now  in  possession  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

In  their  dealings  with  the  I  ndians,  the  patroons  purchased  a  wik  ladiu 
what  they  wanted  and  did  so  on  terms  that  were  £ur  and 
acceptable  to  the  seller.  This  just  policy  was  good  seed ; 
the  harvest  was  enjoyed  by  both  the  Dutch  and  their 
English  neighbors  and  successors.  These  Indians  were 
the  Iroquois  or  the  Five  Nations,  including  the  Cayugas, 
Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  and  Senecas,  to  whom 
the  Tusouroras  were  subsequently  added ;  they  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  what  is  now  the  state  of  New  York. 

Amid  the  Ibfftit  when  th^r  foun*d| 

Thric  rings  no  hunter's  ihout  { 
But  their  name  it  on  your  waten, 
Y«  majr  not  WHh  it  onb 

These  Romans  of  the  Western  World  held  the  key  to 
the  continent  and  yirtually  dominated  all  the  tribes  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  and  from  the  great  lakes 
to  the  Savannah  River. 

As  some  of  the  patroons  took  possession  of  more  land  The  Evuioo 
than  even  the  liberal  charter  authorized,  the  admission  ^P"** 
of  partners  into  the  proprietorships  was  demanded  and 
granted.    For  instance.  Van  Rensselaer  received  Godyn 
and  Blommaert  into  partnership  and  they  received  him 
into  partnership,  thus  shifting  their  wealth  from  one 
pocket  to  another.    In  1630,  thirty  men,  several  of 
whom    had    families,  settled   in   Rensselaerswyck,  the 
manor  surrounding  Fort  Orange  (  Albany).     F.arly  in 
1631,  Godyn  and  Blommaert  and  their  new  partners, 
among  whom  was  Captain  David  Pietersen  de  Vries, 
setded  thirty  colonists  on  Lewes  Creek  just  within  Cape 
Henlopen  and  near  the  site  of  Lewiston.    This  first  ZmmtM 
settlement  in  Delaware,  older  than  any  in  Pennsylvania, 
was  called  Zwanendael  (the  Valley  of  Swans).    In  1632, 
Captain  De  Vries  led  out  a  second  expedition  but  found 
that  Zwanendael  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Indians  and 
that  aU  of  the  thirty  had  been  killed.  The  proprietors  had 
a  project  far  taking  whales,  but  whales  were  few  on  the 
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1632  Delaware  shoals.    Little  if  any  corn  had  been  planted 
and  a  prospect  ot  famine's  horrors  was  added  to  the  grew- 

some  picture  of  charred 
timbers  and  bleaching 
skeletons.  Resolved  to 
return  to  Holland,  De 
Vries  and  his  colonists 
left  the  region  of  the 
Dutch  South  River 
(the  Delaware)  without 
ittempdt^  to  make  an- 
other settfement  therein, 
the  inglorious  end  of  the 
first  of  the  patroonships. 
The  land  was  restored 
to  the  company,  but, 
before  the  countiy  could 
be  reoccupied,  the  pat- 
ent of  Lord  Baltimore 
brought  an  English 
competitor  into  the  field. 
The  powerful  patroons  encroached  upon  the  fur  trade 
and  the  West  India  company  saw  too  late  the  folly  of 
which  it  had  been  guilty.  Director-general  Minuit  was 
recalled  and,  ^  >*•  ^ 

tarn  De  V  ries  Ij^ 

arrived  from  Autograph  of  Minuit 

the  ruins  of  Zwanendael,  he  found  New  Amsterdam  in 
chargeof  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  now  one  of  Irving's  immor- 
tals. De  Vries  thought  that  the  new  director  was  "  an  unfit 
person,"  transferred  from  an  Amsterdam  clerkship  to  a 
New  Nctherland  governorship  "  to  perform  a  comedy," 
but  this  estimate  was  of  less  importance  than  the  fact  that 
Director  Van  Twiller  and  Patroon  Van  Rensselaer  were 
closely  connected  by  marriage.  Hardly  had  the  new 
director  assumed  the  duties  of  his  oiRce  when,  according 
to  De  Vries,  an  English  ship  attempted  to  nil  up  the 
Hudson  to  trade  for  fors.   The  Dutch  governor  ran  up 
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the  flag  of  the  fort  and  fired  three  guns.  The  English  1633 
captain  unfurled  the  Knglish  flag,  gave  it  a  similar  sakite  1637 
— and  sailed  right  on.  Furious  at  this  defiance,  Van 
Twiller  valiantly  set  forth  a  barrel  of  wine  and,  between 
copious  bumpers,  this  gubernatorial  proclamation  gurgled 
forth:  Those  who  love  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  me, 
emulate"  me  in  this  and  afssist  me  in  repelling  the  violence 
commuted  hv  that  Knglishman!"  Before  the  "emu- 
lation" was  finished,  "  that  Englishman  "  had  sailed  out  of 
sight.  Evidently,  De  Vries  had  no  good  will  for  the 
Dutch  director  and  Irving's  Diedrich  Knickerbocker  was 
less  veracious  than  Iclightful. 

In  1633,  Van  Twiller  bought  Connecticut  lands  from  Fofcviitcb- 
the  Indians,  built  Fort  Good  Hope  near  the  site  of  Hart- 
ford, and  thus  began  another  quarrel  with  the  English. 
The  New  Englanders  returned  the  compliment  by  making 
plantadons  on  Long  Island  and  Governor  West  sent  a 
force  to  seek,  in  trade  on 

the  Delaware,  compensa-  Jti     ^"'IZ     f^A  ^ 

tion  for  Virginian  losses  on  /^^ rwr^^^^^  v'^Ajv^tOr^ 
the  Chesapeake.     Van  / 
7  wilier  promptly  captured  /  , 
Claiborne's  friends  and  I     J      <  ^ 
triumphantly  carried  them        A""Wi>rfvtaTwiUer  C\ 
to  Manhattan  in  captivity;    De  Vries's  vessel  finally 
returned  the  Virginians  to  Virginia. 

At  this  time  New  Amsterdam  was  little  more  than  a  ExitVta 
tradinti;-!V)sr  nkhough  there  were  three  windmills  and  a 
few  brick  houses.  1  he  Indians  made  trouble  for  Patroon 
Pauw  and  his  venture  did  not  pay.  In  1637,  the  com- 
{»ny  bought  back  his  grant  for  twenty-six  thousand  euild* 
ers,  mui  '1  is  it  previously  had  bought  Zwanendael,  but 
Patroon  Van  Rensselaer  kept  on  adding  to  his  large  estates. 
Van  Twiller  built  a  fort  on  the  Schuvlkill  in  Pennsylvania, 
put  new^  lite  into  the  feeble  settlements  on  the  Delaware, 
and,  still  suffering  from  his  chronic  land-hunger,  secured 
far  himself  and  his  companions  the  most  fertile  fields  in 
the  vicinity  of  Manhattan  Island.  It  is  possible  that 
Irving*s  humor  has  somewhat  obscured  Van  Twilter's 
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merits;  that  m  spite  of  Dutch  and  English  rivalty,  senti'  1637 
ment  and  policy  forbade  the  Dutch  and  English  to  quar^  1638 
rel;  and  that  the  refusal  of  the  states-general  to  grant 

permission  to  fire  on  English  ships  and  fort'?  lefr  the 
Dutch  crovernor  in  a  continual  dilemma.  But  John 
Fiskt,  \V outer  s  charming  apologist,  admits  that  "  no  liter- 
ary legerdemain  can  ever  make  him  a  hero."  The  director 
had  made  many  enemies.  Captain  De  Vries  seldom  missed 
an  opportunity  to  denounce  him,  Dominie  Bogardus  called 
him  "the  child  of  the  devil,"  and  Van  Dincklagen,  the 
schout  fiscal  whom  Van  Twiller  dismissed  without  pay- 
ment of  the  three  years'  salary  due,  was  thereby  driven 
into  more  active  opposition.  In  1637,  these  enemies 
drove  him  from  the  annoyances  of  official  life  to  retirement 
amid  the  comforts  of  his  uncle>in4aw*s  patroonship. 

The  next  director-general  of  New  Netnerland  was  Wil-  KM 
Ham  Kieft.  His  portrait  had  been  handed  on  the  gallows 
at  Roche] Ic  and  he  had  been  charged  with  the  embezzle- 
irterit  of  nioncy  contributed  for  the  ransom  of  prisoners 
held  m  Turicish  bondage.  'I'he  states-general  voted  his 
commission  and  Kieft  took  the  oath  of  office  on  the  second 
of  September,  1637.  His  administration,  which  began 
in  March,  1638,  has  been  called  absurd  and  devoid  of 
common  sense"  and  historians  have  written  frankly  of 
his  tyranny  and  folly.  But,  from  end  to  end,  Dutch  rule 
in  New  Netherland  was  despotic,  and  De  Vrics  and 
Bogardus,  our  chief  "sources"  for  the  history  of  these 
administrations,  liked  Kieft  less  than  they  had  liked  Van 
Twiller.  Entering  upon  his  task  with  vigor,  Kieft 
promptly  oiganized  a  council  consisting  of  the  governor 
and  one  other  member.  In  this  body,  each  councilor 
had  a  vote;  the  governor  had  two.  Successive  manifes- 
toes confined  authority  to  a  few  who  revolved  around 
Kieft  as  thar  official  source  of  life  and  light.  Fortunately 
for  New  Netherland,  other  influences  were  at  work. 

OfHcial  investigation  had  shown  that  the  colony  was  a  ncw 
decaying;  even  the  population  was  becoming  less.  The 
most  fertile  lands  having  been  seized,  there  was  little 
inducement  for  actual  settlers  to  emigrate  thither.  In 
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The  Fint  PnbUibed  Map 

1638  the  fall  of  1638,  the  West  India  company  proclaimed  its 
intention  "to  accommodate  everyone  according  to  his  con- 
dition and  means  with  as  much  land  as  he,  by  him  and 
his  family,  can  properly  cultivate."  This  infused  new 
blood  into  the  wasting  body.  The  shifting  population 
became  fixed  and  new  colonies  came  "to  escape  the 
insupportable  government  of  New  England."  English 
servants  who  had  wrought  their  time  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland  and  peasant  farmers  from  continental  Europe 
sought  homes  of  their  own  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 
Men  of  wealth  and  education  traveling  for  pleasure  or 
profit  sent  for  their  families  or  fetched  them.  New 
Amsterdam  continued  cosmopolitan  in  character  and 
Manhattan  began  her  growth  and  material  prosperity. 
In  1639,  there  were  thirty  thrifty  bouweries  (farms)  on 
the  island  instead  of  the  few  slipshod  institutions  of  the 
previous  year,  and  applications  for  land  grants  had  been 
made  for  a  hundred  more.  In  1643,  Father  Jogues,  a 
Jesuit  missionary  to  the  Indians,  a  hero  of  whom  we  shall 
hear  more  in  a  later  chapter,  visited  Manhattan  and 
reported  that,  among  the  four  hundred  men  there,  eighteen 
languages  were  spoken.  The  active  agents  of  the  suc- 
cessful patroon  drew  many  through  the  river's  mouth  to 
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or  the  Hudson  River,  1666 

the  fertile  fields  of  Rensselaerswyck,  and  the  newly  pur-  1638 
chased  lands  of  Queens  and  Westchester  counties  began  i  6  4  o 
to  fill  with  a  prosperous  people. 

In  December,  1637,  Peter  Minuit,  soured  in  his  dis-  The  incursion 
position  toward  the  Dutch,  sailed  with  a  Swedish  colony  Swede* 
and,  in  March,  1638,  ascended  the  Delaware  to  the  falls 
at  Trenton.  On  the  site  of  Wilmington,  he  built  a 
trading-post  and  called  it  Fort  Christina,  in  honor  of  the 
Swedish  infant  queen.  The  name  has  been  corrupted 
into  Christiana.  The  Dutch  endured  the  intrusion  on 
account  of  the  "  laxity  and  corruption  on  the  part  of  the 
Dutch  local  director."  The  fortunes  of  this  Swedish  set- 
tlement in  foreign  parts,  the  only  colony  ever  planted  by 
that  nation,  will  be  traced  in  another  chapter. 

The  next  invasion  of  the  Dutch  territory  was  made  by  The  inv«ion 
Englishmen  who  crossed  from  Connecticut  to  the  east  end 
of  Long  Island.  In  1635,  the  council  for  New  England 
had  granted  the  island  to  the  earl  of  Stirling,  and  the  earl's 
agents  issued  patents  under  authority  of  which  English 
colonists,  in  1640,  invaded  the  island  and  settled  in  what 
is  now  Suffolk  County.  When  Director  Kieft  and  his 
council  heard  that  these  "interlopers  or  vagabonds"  had 
**  begun  there  to  build  houses,  cut  down  trees,  and  to  per- 
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I  6  4  o  form  other  work,  and  that  said  vagabonds  have  cut  down 
the  arms  of  Their  High  Mightinesses  there"  and  carved 

"a  Fool's  head" 
in  the  place  there- 
of, they  sent  Sec- 
retary Tienhoven 
with  twenty-five 
soldiers  to  "oblige 
them  to  come 
hither  to  vindicate 
themselves." 
Tienhoven  re- 
turned with  six 
Knglish  prisoners. 
Upon  their  giving 
written  promise  to 
depart  from  New 
Netherland,  the 
six  were  set  free. 
But  the  Knglish 
had  come  to  stay. 
They  disregarded 
Dutch  proclama- 
tions and  resisted 
all  efforts  to  drive 

Sir  William  Alexander,  Earl  of  Stirling  them    off  TheSe 

encroachments  called  for  rare  administrative  ability  and 
diplomatic  tact  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  director.  The 
call  was  in  vain. 

Indian  Troubles  In  1 640,  the  West  India  company  established  a  second 
class  of  patroons,  with  restrictions  to  one  mile  of  water 
front,  increased  the  inducements  to  other  colonists,  and 
gave  the  first  promise  of  local  political  privileges.  The 
newcomers  generally  preferred  the  company  to  a  mano- 
rial proprietor.  In  disregard  of  the  early  Indian  policy 
of  the  Dutch,  freedom  of  trade  brought  fraud  to  the 
frontier  and  love  of  gain  buried  prudence.  When  the 
Indians  struck  an  avenging  blow,  the  director's  determina- 
tion "to  make  these  savages  wipe  their  chops"  brought 
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the  horrors  of  Indian  war.  The  red  men  recognized  the  1641 
advantages  that  would  come  with  firearms  and  the  white 
traders  on  the  Hudson  wanted  the  increased  supply  of 
peltries  and  the  direct  profits  to  be  secured  by  the  sale  of 
guns  and  ammunition  at  enormous  prices.  When,  by 
such  means,  the  Mohawks  had  well  armed  four  hundred 
men,  and  the  other  tribes  were  roused  to  enmity  against 
the  Dutch,  Kieft  thought  it  opportune  to  exact  tribute  1640 
from  them.  In  1 641,  the  New  Jersey  Indians  destroyed 
Ue  V'ries's  settlement  on  Staten  Island  and  Kieft,  in 


New- York,  vers  4640.  d 

Earlictt  Plan  of  New  Amitcrdam,  1640 

retaliation,  outlawed  the  Raritans  and  oflfered  a  bounty 
for  the  head  of  any  member  of  the  tribe.  In  the  ensu- 
ing winter,  another  Indian,  maddened  by  the  strong  drink 
of  the  Dutch,  murdered  a  settler.  A  deputation  of 
chieftains  hastened  to  express  their  sorrow  and  to  give 
the  following  lesson:  "You  yourselves  are  the  cause  of 
this  evil;  you  ought  not  to  craze  the  young  Indians  with 
brandy.  Your  own  people,  when  drunk,  fight  with 
knives  and  do  foolish  things  ;  you  cannot  prevent  mis- 
chief till  you  cease  to  sell  strong  drink  to  the  Indian." 
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I  6  4  1  The  smeii  ot  blood  caused  the  "fussy,  self-opinionated, 
1643  ^^^^^^  potentate*'  to  blossom  into  badness.  Kieft  raged 
The  Tirahe  and  callcd  for  bloody  punishment.  A  public  meetins  of 
^         die  solemn  burghers  chose  "Twelve  Select  Men  as 

advisers  to  the  governor,  the  first  representative  assembly 
of  New  Amsterdam.  The  twelve  chose  as  their  presi- 
dent Kieft's  personal  enemy,  Captain  De  Vries,  who  was 
now  a  resident  of  New  Netherland  and,  with  grim  humor, 
made  report  that  since  the  honorable  director  is  the  ruler 
as  well  as  the  commander  of  the  soldiery'*  the  people 
ought  "to  follow  his  steps  and  obey  his  orders,"  and  further 
"to  prevent  confusion,"  that  he  ought  "to  lead  the  van." 
The  director  thanked  the  twelve  wise  men  for  rheir 
advice.  As  has  been  explained,  the  council  was  a  simple 
arrangement  by  which  the  omnipotence  of  the  governor 
was  made  sure.  The  Twelve  Men"  now  demanded 
that  the  council  should  consist  of  not  fc^wer  than  five  men, 
of  whom  four  should  be  chosen  by  the  people.  Kieft 
then  did  what  Fiske  says  that  Charles  I.  of  England 
would  have  done  under  like  circumstances.  He  promised 
to  grant  the  deraanas,  dissolved  the  little  parliament,  for- 
got his  promise,  and  forbade  any  more  popular  assemblies. 
DMch  AKim-  In  February,  1643,  Mohawks  armed  with  guns  made 
in  Holland  attacked  the  Indians  near  Manhattan.  The 
Algonkins  begged  assistance  of  the  Dutch  and  many  of 
them  sought  among  the  whites  a  refuge  from  their  dreaded 
enemies.  Kieft  accepted  the  suggestion  of  a  sudden  and 
merciless  attack  upon  a  tribe  then  helpless  in  the  presence 
of  their  formidabte  foe.  In  spite  of  the  earnest  protests 
made  by  PatroonDe  Vries  and  Dominie  Bogardus,  prepa- 
rations were  rapidly  pushed  forward  and,  in  the  darkness 
of  night,  soldiers  from  the  Dutch  fort  and  freebooters 
from  Dutch  privateers  crossed  the  river  to  Pavonia.  More 
than  a  hundred  Indians  were  massacred  with  cruelties 
that  disgraced  Eivopean  civilization.  Unfortunately, 
much  of  the  history  of  New  Netherland  at  this  period 
hangs  upon  the  stories  of  Bogardus  and  De  Vries,  and 
both  dominie  and  patroon  hated  Kieft  worse  than  they 
had  hated  Van  Twiller.    Perhaps,  as  Professor  Edward 
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Channing  has  suggested,  Kieft  was  not  quite  as  bad  as  he  i  6  4  3 
has  beenpainted. 

Vin  Iwnhoveti  and  his  troc^  r^wned  to  the  fort  with  ind^ 
prisonefs  and  bloodv  tokens,  and  Kieft  gave  them  an  ****h* 
exultant  welcome.  But  the  work  had  not  been  done  with 
CromwelHan  thoroughness  and,\vhen  the  survivors  learned 
that  the  murders  and  tortures  of  Favonia  were  worked 
by  the  Dutch  and  not  by  the  Mohawks,  the  Algoiiquian 
tribes  made  common  cause.  Swamp  and  forest  swarmed 
with  the  lurious  foe  and,  for  the  first  time,  New  Nether- 
land plantations  were  laid  waste.  As  oft  related,  Anne 
Hutchinson,  the  Massachusetts  exile  ''of  nimble  tongue 
and  distracting  wit,"  her  family,  and  many  others  were 
killed.  Kieft  had  brought  a  terrible  calamity  upon  the 
colony  and  upon  his  head  the  people  showered  their  ugly 
threats  and  hot  maledictions.  One  of  the  select  twelve 
threatened  to  take  his  life  and  one  of  his  servants  fired  at 
him  with  murderous  intent. 

A  cry  for  help  fell  on  deaf  ears  at  New  Haven,  and  The  Eifht 
it  was  forced  nn  D'jtch  consciousness  that  if  the  New 
Netherlanders  were  to  he  saved  it  must  be  through  their 
own  efforts.    Kieft  convoked  the  people  in  September, 
1643,  chose  a  council  of  eight.    The  *' Eight 

Men"  acted  with  promptness  and  eneigjr  and  soon  pro- 
vided a  military  force  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men 
including  fifty  English  settlers.  The  commander  of  these 
troops  was  John  Underbill,  who,  because  of  penalties 
prescribed  at  Boston  in  164.0, 
hau  removed  to  New  Nethcriand. 
In  October,  the  Eight  Men" 
appealed  to  "The  Assembler  of  the  .  «^ 
Nineteen  "  of  die  West  India  company  and,  in  November, 
directlv  to  the  states-general  for  such  assistance  as  their 
high  mightinesses  should  deern  most  proper. 

A  bnish  fence  was  built  across  the  island  on  a  line  Umterbtu** 
near  that  of  modern  Wall  street,  but  the  Indians  killed 
and  plundered  almost  to  the  walls  of  the  fort.  The 
winter  was  one  of  terror  and  many  returned  to  Europe. 
Early  in  1644,  two  Indian  village  on  Long  Island  were 
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1644  surprised  and  destroyed  and  more  than  a  hundred  warriors 
1647  lulled.    In  February,  Underhill's  little  army  made  a 
moonlight  march  into  Connecticut,  disastrously  defeated 
seyien  hundred  Indians^  and  captured  their  palisaded  vil- 

At  lage.    The  pale  moon  and  the  fierce  flames  lighted  up 

pjjjjlll'^*    a  slaughter  that  humbled  all  the  hostile  eastern  tribes. 

Not  a  dozen  of  the  seven  hundred  escajped;  there  was 
thanksgiving  at  Manhattan  when  the  victors  returned. 
One  hundrra  and  fifty  soldiers  soon  came  from  the  com- 
pany's colony  at  Curasao  and  were  warmly  welcomed. 
The  treasury  was  empty,  the  company  bankrupt,  and  Kieft 
proposed  an  excise  on  wines,  beer,  and  beaver-skins. 
When  the  brewers  refused  to  pay  the  tax,  their  beer  was 
confiscated  and  given  to  the  soldiers. 
EikKkft  In  Aupust,  1645,  Indian  sachems  and  the  Dutch 
director  signed  a  treaty  and  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace; 
in  September,  a  general  thanksgiving  was  observed. 
Sixteen  hundred  barbarians  had  been  killed :  nearly  every 
Dutch  settlement  had  been  destroyed.  The  "  Eight 
Men"  sent  to  Holland  a  memorial  setting  forth  Kieft's 
misgovernment  and  asking  that  he  might  be  superseded. 

Their  prayer  was  granted  and, 
in  May,  1647,  Peter  Stuyve- 
sant  began  the  government  of 
the  province.  In  the  interval 
between  Stuyvesant's  appoint- 
ment and  his  arrival,  life  was 
made  a  burden  for  the  hated 
director.  Dominie  Bogardus 
denounced  Kieft  from  the 
pulpit  and,  in  retaliation,  the 
governor  had  cannons  fired 
and  drums  beaten  with  the 
purpose  of  disturbing  the  Sun- 
day service. 

Peter  the        Stuyvessnt  was  a  soldier  who  had  seen  service  as  gov- 
^""^       ernor  of  Cura9ao  and  lost  a  leg  in  an  attack  on  the  Portu- 
Majrii,  1C47  guese  at  Saint  Martin.    His  arrival  was  celebrated  by  the 
New  Amsterdam  people  with  shouting  on  all  sides  and 
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burning  of  much  powder.    In  their  enthusiasm,  they  will-  1647 
ingly  forgot  the  taint  of  petty  theft  in  Holland  and  of 
military  failure  in  the  West  Indies.    His  "silver  leg,"  a 
wooden  one  hooped  with  silver  bands,  was  ostentatious 
proof  that  he  was  no  coward,  and  any  change  from  Kieft 
was  welcomed  as  relief.    The  Dutch  ecstasy  soon  evap- 
orated.   Stuy vesant  was  violent,  imperious,  and  despotic, 
but,  taken  all  in  all,  he  was  the  b^t  governor  that  the 
com pany  sent  to  New  Netherkmd.   The  bu  rgh ers  elected 
eighteen  delegates  from  whom 
the  governor  and  council 
selected  a  board  of  nine  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.      The  The  Nine  Men 

"Nine  Men"  were  a  sort  of 
official  cabinet.  They  had  no 
power  of  legislation  and  could 
only  give  advice  when  their 
advice  was  asked.  Still,  the 
creation  of  the  board  was  a 
concession  to  the  popular  will 
and  the  nine  were  able  to  defeat  some  of  the  more  arbi- 
trary measures  of  the  director  and  his  council. 

Stuyvesant  began  his  administration  with  a  promise  to  a  Troublesome 
"govern  you  as  a  father  docs  his  children."   Before  many  '»'««*^* 
days  he  was  drawn  into  another's  quarrel.   Two  of  the 
**  Eight  Men"  of  Kieft's  administration  lodged  complaint 
against  the  late  director  and  demanded  an  investigation 
m  his  conduct  of  the  government.  The  petition  seems  to 
have  been  thrown  out  by  the  council  because  Stuyvesant 
feared  that  "those  cunning  fellows"  might  make  further 
trouble  "should  it  happen  that  our  administration  does 
not  square  with  their  whims  in  every  respect."  Kieft 
lodged  a  counter-complaint  against  the  plaintiffs  who  were 
required  to  make  answer  in  twenty-four  hours.   They  The  Obnoxiou* 
were  convicted.    Kuyter's  sentence  was  a  fine  and  three  ^'"^ 
years'  banishment,  while  the  more  obnoxious  Melyn  was 
given  a  doubled  fine  and  seven  years'  banishment.  Stuy- 
vesant declared:  "If  I  thought  you  would  appeal  from 
my  sentence  or  divulge  it,  1  would  have  your  head  cut  off 
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I  6  4  7  or  have  you  hanged  on  the  highest  tree  in  New  Nether- 
land." In  like  spirit  and  more  general  terms,  he  soon 
announced  that  "if  any  one,  during  my  administra- 
tion, shall  appeal,  I  will  make  him  a  foot  shorter  and 
send  the  pieces  to  Holland  and  let  him  appeal  in  that 
way."  Thus  was  inaugurated  the  promised  paternal 
government. 

Dralh  and  Dis-  After  popular  demonstrations  of  "unexpected  candor," 
Kieft  sailed  for  Holland.    When  the  "  Princess"  lost  her 

way  and  pounded 
to   pieces   on  the 
rocks  of  Wales, 
Kieft,  Dominie 
Bogardus,  and 
eighty  others  were 
drowned  while 
Kuyter  and  Melyn 
were  spared.  The 
states-general  re- 
versed the  sentences 
of  the  prisoners  and 
Stuyvesant  was  not 
permitted  to  for- 
get them.  The 
bereaved  widow  of 
the  minister  was 
twice  more  married 
and  the  *'  Dominie's 
farm"  became  the 
foundation  of  the 
vast    wealth  con- 
trolled bv  Trinity 
parish  of  New  York 
City.  Winthrop, 
governor  of  the 
peculiar  people  at 

Map  of  Bogardut  Firm  M aSSachusettS  BaV, 

saw  in  the  death  of  Kieft  the  "observable  hand  of  God  " 
and  justified  the  dispensation  of  Providence  by  pointing 
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out  that  Kieft  *'had  continually  molested  the  colonies  at  i  6  4  7 
Hartford  and  New  Haven." 

On  account  of  the  offer  of  as  much  land  in  severalty  Land  and  Loc*i 
as  they  could  cultivate  and  for  other  reasons,  the  Dutch  <^"n«»"»t 
settlers  in  New  Xt-therhuul  were  little  disposed  to  gather 
into  villages,  as  did  their  English  neighbors.  Because  of 
this  strong  indrnduahsm  and  lack  of  sodal  spirit,  the 
director  and  council  tried  by  rules  and  ordinances  to 
compel  independent  settlers  to  build  forts  and  towns. 
Such  ordinances  for  four  English  town  governments  on 
Long  island  were  [granted  before  the  first  charter  for  a 
Dutch  town  was  sought.  A  Dutch  town,  once  consti-  Brooklyn,  1646 
tuted,  was  a  close  corporation.  When  any  of  the  magis- 
trates redred,  their  successors  were  chosen  by  the  director 
and  council  finm  a  double  list  sent  in  for  that  purpose  by 
the  acdng  magistrates.  The  records  give  no  hint  of  any 
town-meeting  or  popular  election  in  any  of  the  Dutch 
towns.  In  the  same  line  is  the  fact  that  no  charter  of 
such  a  town  made  provision  for  local  self-government, 
every  ordinance  of  tne  local  court  requiring  the  approval 
of  the  director  and  council. 

The  charters  granted  by  Kieft  to  the  English  towns  The  e«|IUi 
tolerated  a  practice  that  in  some  respects  was  closer  to  the 
customary  procedure  of  New  England  than  to  that  of 
New  Netherland.  Town  affairs  were  settled  in  town- 
meeting  and  the  people  determined  by  popular  election 
the  nominations  for  the  magistracy  made  and  submitted 
for  the  choice  of  the  director  and  council.  The  fact  that 
greater  liberty  was  given  to  the  English  strangers  than  to 
the  native  Dutch  suggesf^  the  probabllitv  that  the  special 
privileges  were  dictated  by  the  incoming  New  Englanders 
and  granted  bv  Kieft  for  the  sake  of  an  increased  immi- 
gration.   Stuyvesant  proved  to  be  far  less  compliant. 

The  peace  with  Spain  cut  off  the  earliest  and  most  pomtf 
fruitful  source  of  revenue  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
company  and  Stuyvesant  was  hampered  by  continual  lack 
of  means.  The  Connecticut  authorities  at  Hartford  did 
not  take  the  little  Dutch  settlement  at  Eort  Good  Hope 
very  seriously,  Kieft  had  demonstrated  the  emptiness  of 
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1647  proclamations,  and  Stuyvesant  soon  saw  the  vanity  of 
1650  diplomatic  correspondence.  He  more  naturally  took  to 
energetic  action.  He  shipped  to  hn^land  the  agent  of 
the  widow  of  Earl  Stirhng  and  with  Greek  strategy 
boarded  an  unlicensed  Dutoi  vessel  at  New  Haven  and 
made  captives  of  her  officers  and  crew.  Belbre  the  pass^ 
ing  of  the  paralysis  of  English  energy  occasioned  by  this 
fine  specimen  of  Dutch  audacity,  the  captured  ship  had 
been  sailed  out  of  the  harbor  and  was  well  beyond  the 
reach  of  rescue.  In  spite  of  Governor  Eaton,  Stuvve- 
sant  conhscatcd  the  ship  as  a  smuggler  seized  wiiiiiti  the 
boundaries  of  New  Netherland.  The  ensuing  corre- 
spondence was  in  hot  English  and  furious  Dutch.  When 
three  of  Stuyvesant's  servants  escaped  to  New  Haven 
and  Governor  Eaton  refused  the  demand  for  their  return, 
the  tea-pot  boiled  over  with  the  tempest.  Stuyvesant 
indignantly  proclaimed  that  **if  any  person,  noble  or 
ignoble,  trcenian  or  slave,  debtor  or  creditor,  yea  to  the 
lowest  prisoner  included,  run  isway  from  the  colony  of 
New  Haven  or  seek  refuge  in  our  limits,  he  shall  remain 
free,  under  our  protection,  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegi* 
ance."  He  then  coaxed  back  the  wandering  servants  and 
thus  added  to  the  irritation  of  the  English. 
A  Bouadaiy  But  Dutch  Control  in  the  Connecticut  valley  was  gone. 
^*~**~*  The  Dutch  company  would  not  assume  the  risk  and 
expense  that  war  involved,  and  so  Stu3rvesant  made  a  merit 
septeinber,  of  necessity  and  concluded  a  provisional  treaty  that  fixed 
the  boundaries  between  the  two  provinces.  He  got  as 
good  terms  as  a  weaker  power  could  expect  from  one  so 
decidedly  its  superior.  Although  the  treaty  was  accept- 
able to  the  company  and  was  approved  by  the  states- 
seneral,  Stuyvesant's  political  opponents  denounced  him 
for  a  surrender  of  Dutch  territory  and  especially  for  his 
selection  of  an  Englishman  and  a  Frenchman  as  com- 
missioners at  Hartford.  The  company  then  ordered 
him  to  give  public  trust  to  none  but  those  of  Dutch 
nationality.  Thus  the  sentiment  of  Washington's  "Put 
none  but  Americans  on  guard"  was  antedated  by  the 
Dutch  and  the  West  In<ua  company  looms  up  as  the 
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great  precursor  of  the  "Know  Nothing"  party  of  two  1649 
centuries  later.  1650 
When  the  "  Nine  Men"  proposed  to  send  a  delegation  The  Triumph 
to  represent  to  the  states-general  the  mismanagement  of     ^  P»tToon 
New  Netherland  affairs,  they  were  promptly  ushered  out 
of  office  and  another  board  was  appointed.     But  the 
struggle  between  people  and  director  could  not  thus  be 
stifled  and  the  move- 
ment for  remonstrance 
daily  grew  in  strength. 
In  this  emergency, 
Melyn  returned  from 
Holland  with  a  writ  for 
Stuyvesant  to  appear 
before  their  high 
mightinesses  to  answer 
to  the  charges  brought 
against  him  by  the  per- 
secuted patroons.  A 
public  meeting  in  the 
church  resulted  in  a 
general    scramble  in 
which  the  seal  was  torn 
from  the  writ  as,  like  a 
battle-flag,  it  wavered 
to  and  fro  in  the 
angry  snatchings  and 
resnatchings    of  con- 
tending factions. 

After  awhile,  order  was  * 
restored  and  the  document  read.    Stuyvesant,  the  "pater- 
nal," said:  "I  honor  the  states-general  and  shall  obey 
their  commands." 

A  memorial  and  a  remonstrance  were  prepared  and  Stuyvesant  is 
signed.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  document  was  pre- 
sented  at  the  Hague  and  published  in  an  appeal  to  the 
people  of  Holland.  Their  high  mightinesses  com- 
manded Stuyvesant's  return  to  Holland.  Stuyvesant 
refused  obedience,  said  that  he  would  do  as  he  pleased 
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Document  Signed  by  Peter  Stuyvetant 


1  6  4  9  in  the  matter,  and  became  more  violent  than  before. 

1650  Patroon  Melyn  had  his  New  Amsterdam  property  con- 
fiscated and  was  practically  confined  to  his  manor  on 
Staten  Island  which  he  defended  in  baronial  style.    In  the 

4 

end  he  was  driven  from  the  colony.  The  vice-director,  who 
had  been  arrested  and  imprisoned  by  his  superior,  wrote : 
Violent  AUo  "  Our  great  Muscovy  duke  goes  on  as  usual,  resembling 
somewhat  the  wolf — the  older  he  gets  the  worse  he 
bites."  The  attorney-general  was  "charged  to  look  after 
the  pigs  and  keep  them  out  of  the  fort"  and,  when  he 
objected  to  the  menial  service,  the  director  "put  him  in 
confinement  or  bastinadoed  him  with  his  rattan."  Thus 
was  Stuyvesantas  a  father  to  his  people  and  when  he  walked 
abroad  four  halberdiers  gave  protection  to  his  person. 
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In  1652,  the  West  India  company  saw  the  necenity  1652 
of  yielding  something  to  the  burghers  who  for  three  1653 

years  had  persistently  remonstrated  against  abuses  and  Promi»<  and 
prayed  for  relief.     It  was  decreed  th^r  the  people  should  Perf"""*"" 
have  the  right  to  elect  their  own  municipal  officers,  the 
export  duty  on  tobacco  was  removed,  and  the  company's 
monopoly  of  the  traffic  in  negro  slaves  was  surrendered. 
Stuyvesant  issued  a  prodamation  and  the  people  all  mnuy%, 
rgoiced.    But  the  new  officers  were  not  elected;  Stuy-  '^^^ 
vesant  appointed  them.    The  long-suffering  people 
acquiesced,  because  the  war  between  Kngland  and  Hol- 
land overshadowed,  for  the  time,  all  internal  dissensions. 

The  English  settlers  on  Long  Island  and  north  ot  the  New  tngUnd 
sound  became  convinced  that  Stuyvesant  was  conspiring  ''^^"'^ 
with  the  Indians  for  their  destrucdon.  The  commission- 
ers of  the  New  England  confederacy  proposed  war  against  Mqr»,  i«53 
the  Dutch.  Cromwell  encouraged  the  hostile  movement 
and  promised  the  help  of  tour  ships  of  war.  The  dissent 
of  Massachusetts  prevented  effective  operations  and  led 
the  other  associated  colonies  to  charge  her  with  "  breach 
of  league  and  covemnt.'*  The  border  town  of  Fairfield 
was  so  determined  that  a  commander  was  appointed  and 
volunteers  were  called  for.  John  Underbill,  who  had 
rendered  valiant  service  as  commander  of  the  Dutch 
forces  under  Kiett,  hoisted  the  Knglish  flag  on  Long 
Island  and  denounced  Stuyvesant  by  proclamation.  The 
southern  towns  of  Rhode  Island  also  showed  eager  zeal 
in  the  Cromwellian  scheme  for  the  conouest  of  New 
Netherland  and  issued  commissions  to  the  ubiquitous  14, 1653 
John  Underbill  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  land  forces, 
and  to  William  Dyer  and  Edward  Hull  as  commanders 
at  sea.  A  court  of  admiralty  was  appointed,  a  few  cannons  Navaiand 
were  provided,  and  an  army  of  twenty  heroes  volunteered. 
Admiral  Hull  struck  terror  into  the  Dutch  enemy  by 
capturing  a  French  ship  and  General  Underbill  marched 
to  the  unoccupied  Fort  Good  Hope  and,  by  a  proclama- 
tion nailed  upon  its  doors,  "scazcd"  the  house  and  the 
thirty  acres  thereunto  belonging.  He  then  sold  the 
conquered  territory,  first  to  John  Doe  for  twenty  pounds 
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1653  and  later  to  Richard  Roe,  gave  each  a  deed  and  put  both 

considerations  into  his  own  pocket. 
The  Town*  in  Fear  of  the  EngHsh  forced  the  citizens  to  help  the 
director  to  put  New  Amsterdam  in  a  defensible  condi- 
tion. The  brush  palisade  that  had  been  built  in  1 644 
was  replaced  by  a  wooden  wall  on  the  line  of  the  modern 
Wall  street.  The  continuance  of  Indian  hostilities  and 
the  generally  unprosperous  condition  of  the  province 
drove  the  Dutch  and  the  English  settlers  on  western 
Long  Island  from  zealous  partisanship  into  active  oppo- 
sition to  Stuyvesant's  administration,  and  a  convention  of 
the  towns  was  held  at  the  stadt  buys  or  town  hall.  As 
Stuyvesant  could  not  provide  protection,  the  object  of 
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the  meeting  was  to  make  arrangements  necessary  for  the 
common  defense.  As  the  people  were  compelled  to 
shield  themselves  against  ruin  and  destruction,  the  Eng- 
lish delegates  declared  that  they  would  not  pay  any  more 
taxes.    Stuyvesant  said  that  this  "smelt  of  rebellion" 
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and  the  delegates  "unanimously  resolved  to  come  together  1653 
again  from  the  respective  places  on  the  tenth  of  Decem- 
ber next."    Stuyvesant  "might  then  do  as  he  pleased, 
and  prevent  it  if  he  could/' 

At  the  adjourned  meeting,  the  representatives  of  eight  Incipieai  Re- 
towns,  Dutch  and  English,  half  and  half,  unanminiis'v 
adopted  a  remonstrance  and  petition  setting  forth  that  DeccnAer  11 
"we  iiumbly  conceive  our  privileges  to  be  the  same,  har- 
monizing in  every  respect  with  those  of  Netheriand,  being 
a  Member  dependent  on  that  state  and  not  a  conquered 
or  subjugated  people."  The  document  further  set  forth 
an  apprraension  of  the  establishment  of  an  arbitrary  gov- 
ernment and  declared  "that  'tis  one  of  our  privileges  that 
our  consent  or  that  of  our  rfprc<:cntatives  is  necessarily 
required  in  the  enactment"  ot  laws  and  orders  affecting 
the  commonalty,  their  lives,  or  property  ;  that  officers  and 
magistrates  should  be  chosen  only  with  the  consent  or 
nomination  of  the  people  whom  die  matter  most  con- 
cerns; and  that  many  orders  or  proclamations  were  either 
obscnr?*  or  obsolete  so  that  "we  know  not  when  we  trans- 
gress '  t^iein  "to  the  injury  and  ruin  of  ourselves  and 
families.  '  Stuyvesant  assured  the  remonstrants  that  their 
prayer  was  extravagant  and  that  they  "might  as  well 
claim  to  send  delegates  to  their  high  mightinesses  them- 
selves." When  the  delegates  appealed  to  their  inalienable 
rights*  the  director  dissolved  the  convention,  threatened  its 
members  with  punishment  if  they  disobeyed  his  man- 
date, and  bade  them  farewell  with  the  assurance  that  "we 
derive  our  authority  from  God  and  the  West  India  com- 

5 any,  not  from  the  pleasure  of  a  few  i^orant  subjects." 
iut  the  burghers  sturdily  asserted  their  rights  and  sent 
an  agent  to  Holland  to  seek  redress  and  protection  from 
the  company. 

The  war  that  for  three  years  had  been  waged  between  stujimin'«joy 
the  Dutch  republic  and  the  English  commonwealth  did 
not  extend  to  America;  the  refusal  of  Massachusetts  to 
join  in  the  hostile  movement  proposed  by  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  New  England  confederacy  and  urged  on  by 
Cromwell  had  saved  New  Netherhmd.   Peace  between 
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5  4  England  and  Holland  was  concluded  in  May,  1654,  and, 
5  6  in  his  great  joy,  Stuyvesant  issued  a  thanksgiving  procla- 
mation worthy  of  New  England:  "  Praise  the  Lord,  praise 
the  Lord,  O  England's  Jerusalem ;  and  Netherland's  Sion, 
praise  ye  the  Lord ! " 

Stuyvesant's  joy  was  intensified  by  the  curt  response 
that  the  company  made  to  the  last  remonstrance  of  the 
people.     They  wrote  to  the  director:  "We  approve  the 
taxes  you  propose;"  "have  no  regard  to  the  consent  of 
the  people;"  "let  them  indulge  no  longer  the  visionary 
dream  that  taxes  can  be  imposed  only  with  their  consent." 
In  1652,  Stuyvesant  had  been  directed,  as  a  concession  to 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Amsterdam,  to  "  erect  there  a  court 
of  justice  formed,  as  much  as  possible,  after  the  custom  of 
this  city"  (i.e.,  old  Amsterdam).    Within  a  year,  Stuy- 
vesant inaugu- 
rated the  new 
*  *  b  u  r  g  h  e  r  " 

E^M^'  ^'-^^-^aC"  "^ "^^SKF""'  "J  government  by 
Ei^R-  .J^^^ft^  ."gt.    ^   ■•'■^'^    appointing  two 

burgomasters 
and  five  schep- 
ens  or  aldermen 
and  directing 
that  the  com- 
pany's sheriff 
should  act  as 
schout  for  the 

city.  In  1656,  the  double  nomination  system  was  granted 
by  the  director  with  the  conditions  that  the  nominees 
should  be  favorable  to  the  director  and  council  and  that  a 
member  of  the  council  should  be  present  when  the  nomina- 
tions were  made.  Soon  after  this,  the  conservative  director 
magnified  the  aristocratic  and  hereditary  features  of  this 
scheme  of  local  government  by  dividing  the  population 
into  two  classes.  They  who  had  held,  or  whose  ancestors 
had  held,  high  office,  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical,  in  the 
city  were  given  the  greater  "  burgerregt;"  the  distinction 
might  also  be  bought  for  fifty  guilders.    Only  members  of 
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this  class  were  eligible  for  city  offices.    Of  the  remaining  1654 
residents,  they  who  were  born  in  the  city,  or  who  had  lived  1656 
there  and  kept  fire  and  light  for  a  year  and  a  half,  or  who 
kept  shop  and  paid  twenty  guilders,  held  the  lesser  "  bur- 
gerregt." 

At  this  time,  high  tides  brought  the  water  nearly  up  to  Public  woriw 
the  city  hall  which  fronted  the  East  River  near  the  head 
of  the  present 
Coenties  slip.  Un- 
der such  condi- 
tions, access  to  the 
municipal  head- 
quarters was  incon- 
venient, while  the 
people  living  on 
the  road  along  the 
river  (now  Pearl 
street)  did  not  like 
to  have  the  waves 
dash  up  to  their 
very  doors.  The 
construction  of  a 
siding  of  wood 
(schoeyinge)  was 
therefore  ordered 
in  1655  —  the 
beginning  of  the 
lateral  expansion  of 
Manhattan  Island 
into  the  East 
River.  In  the  fall 
of  1654,  a  colony 
of  Jews  from  Bra- 
zil landed  at  New  "'^  '^'*''"*»  °'  Amnerdam 

Amsterdam.  Although  there  is  little  if  any  doubt  that 
there  were  several  Jews  among  the  companions  bf  Colum- 
bus, these  were  the  first  to  take  up  homes  in  North 
America  —  the  beginning  of  a  momentous  movement. 
Prior  to  this,  the  directors  of  the  company  had  written : 
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September, 
165s 


castle  stands. 


1654"  We  have  decreed  that  a  seal  for  the  city  of  New  Ams- 
1656  terdam  shall  be  prepared  and  forwarded."  But  the  seal. 
May  18, 1654  the  painted  oott  of  arms  that  came  with  it,  and  the  ereater 
AGqrSni  lesser  ''burgerregt"  could  not  reconcile  the 

colonists  to  arbitrary  exerdae  of 
power.  Taxes  could  not  be  col- 
lected and  the  people  soon  began 
to  have  another  "  visionary  dream  " 
—  the  hope  of  English  jurisdic- 
tion and  Enfflish  liberties. 

For  severu  years,  the  Dutch  had 
been  contending  with  the  Swedes 
for  the  control  of  the  region  of  the 
Delaware.     In  1651,  Stuyvesant 
had  built  Fort  Casimir  where  New- 
In  1654,  the  Swedish  governor  over- 
powered the  Dutdi  garrison  and,  in  1655,  Stuyvesant 
sailed  into  the  Delaware  with  a  force  of  six  or  seven 
hundred  men  and  put  an  end  to  the  second  and  last 
Scandinavian  attempt  at  American  colonization.  These 
events  will  be  considered  more  flilly  in  the  following 
chapter.    In  1656,  the  bankrupt  Dutch  convpany  con- 
veyed to  the  dty  of  Amsterdam  so  much  of  its  newly 
conquered  territory  as  lay  between  the  Brandywine  and 
Bombay  Hook.   The  burgomasters  of  the  old  Dutch 
city  were  enthusiastic  in  regard  to  the  "  colony  of  the 
city,"  but  their  emigrants  and  soldiers,  almost  as  they 
landed,  betook  themselves  to  the  greater  liberty  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia.    In  1663,  the  company  ceded  to  the 
dty  all  of  its  remaining  territory  on  the  Delaware. 

When  Stuyvesant  took  seven  hundred  armed  men  from 
Manhattan  to  New  Sweden,  he  acted  with  more  energy 
than  judgment.  Van  Dyck,  the  late  attorney-general, 
killed  a  squaw  whom  he  found  stealing  peaches  from  his 
garden  and  soon  two  thousand  Indian  warriors  swarmed 
into  the  streets  of  New  Amsterdam.  The  Indians  were 
driven  from  Manhattan,  but  across  the  bay  that  night 
the  red  avengers  played  their  ^mie  of  massacre  and  out- 
rage. The  members  of  the  council  sent  word  to  General 
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Stuyvesant  at  the  South  River  that  "  this  done,  whole  1655 
Pavonia  was  immediately  on  tire  and  £nowj  ever)  dung  1659 
there  is  burned  and  everybody  lulled  except  the  family 
of  Miduel  Hansen.'*  On  Staten  Island,  the  Indians 
killed  or  carried  off  twenty-three.  New  Netherland  was 
terror-stricken  and  Stuyvesant  hastened  to  Manhattan. 
His  energetic  and  judicious  measures  were  effective  and, 
in  a  few  months,  the  hostile  tribes  renewed  their  treaties 
of  everlasting  peace." 

In  1658,  there  was  trouble  with  the  Esopus  Indian8>  mENpK 
and  the  Dutch  sent  some  of  their  copper-colored  captives 
to  Cura9ao,  the  chief  West  Indian  slave-market  of  the 
Dutch.  This  error  in  tactics  was  not  forgotten  and,  in 
June,  1663,  the  river  warriors  fell  upon  the  unsuspecting 
villagers  of  VViltwyck  ( Esopus  J,  murdered  a  score  of 
men,  and  carried  off  as  prisoners  twice  as  many  women 
and  children.  With  a  somewhat  picturesque  presumption, 
Mr.  Gay  says  diat "  in  every  blow  that  fell  from  the 
tomahawks  of  the  savages  was  the  memory  of  the  slaves, 
their  brothers,  across  the  sea."  Stuyvesant  pursued  and 
punished  the  disturbers  of  Dutch  serenity  with  such 
severity  that  they  were  quickly  glad  again  to  promise 
lasring  peace.  This  treaty  put  an  ena  to  the  £sopus 
war  and  was  the  last  ever  concluded  between  the  Indians 
and  the  Dutch. 

Stuyvesant  was  as  rifjid  in  his  Calvini'^m  as  in  the  Luthenm and 
mamtcnancc  of  his  official  prerogatives.  In  spite  of  hints 
from  the  company's  directors,  the  Lutherans  were  fined 
and  imprisoned  and  the  persecution  of  the  Quakers  was 
unrelenting  and  inhuman.  Thus,  Robert  Hodgson  was 
sentenced  to  a  heavy  fine  and  two  years*  service  at  hard 
labor  and  chained  to  a  wheelbarrow.  When  the  Quaker 
urged  his  unfitness  for  such  work,  he  was  whipped  with 
a  tarred  rope  until  "  Robert  fell  down."  Other  persecu- 
tions followed,  until  the  Amsterdam  directors  interfered. 
As  the  company  carried  red  captives  to  die  West  Indies, 
so  they  brought  black  men  to  Manhattan.  New 
Amsterdam  owned  shares  in  a  slave-ship  and,  in  1659,  Commerce  and 
Stuyvesant  received  from  Cura^u*  two  boys  and  a  girl 
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1660  who,  according  to  the  bill  of  lading,  were  shipped  "  all 
dry  and  well  conditioned  and  marked  with  the  annexed 
brand."  In  t66o,  New  Amsterdam  contained  three 
hundred  and  fiky  houses,  a  tew  struggling  manufactures, 
especinllv  nf  brick  and  delft,  and  prospering  breweries 
enough  to  iurnish  all  the  Dutch  with  then  necessary  beer. 
In  1664,  the  first  settlement  was  made  at  Schenectady. 
The  salt-springs  at  Syracuse  had  been  found  ten  years 
before. 

Crowding  the  Bv  virtue  of  her  charter,  Massachusetts  claimed  the 
Dutch  right  to  plant  a  colony  on  the  upper  Hudson  and  to 
navigate  the  Dutch  North  River  as  an  open  way  to  it. 
This  meant  trouble  with  New  Netherland  and,  in  1660, 
Stuyvesant  wrote  to  the  Amsterdam  chamber  of  directors 
that  the  New  England  **  people  are  fully  convinced  that 
their  power  overbalances  ours  tenfold ;  and  it  is  to  be 
apprehended  that  they  may  make  further  attempts,  at 
this  opportunity,  without  fearing  or  caring  for  home 
interference."  The  Connecticut  charter  granted  a  territory 
extending  from  Narraganaett  to  the  South  Sea  and 
thus  cut  oiF  another  slice  of  the  Dutch  domain.  In  fiict, 
the  New  England  English  were  "  crowding  the  Dutch  ** 
in  accordance  with  their  well-established  policy. 
Engiiib  Cotct-  At  the  same  time.  Lord  Baltimore  renewed  his  claims 
under  the  charter  of  1632  which  granted  lands  from  his 
southern  boundary  to  "  the  fortieth  degree  of  northerly 
latitude  from  the  equinoctial,  wha^e  New  England  ends}* 
This  left  little  space  between  the  millstones  and,  when 
the  Dutch  made  anxious  inquiry  **  Where  then  is  New 
Netherland?"  the  English  made  provoking  answer  that 
they  did  not  know.  A  much  duller  man  than  Peter 
Stuyvcsaru  would  have  seen  that  the  end  was  fast  drawing 
near,  but  svith  characteristic  energy  he  kept  up  the  hope- 
less struggle.  Eneland  and  Holland  were  commercial 
rivals  and,  in  spite  of  all  navigation  laws,  a  brisk  trade 
was  kept  up  between  their  colonies  in  America.  The 
restrictive  legislation  could  not  he  enforced  in  America 
as  lono;  as  the  Dutch  retained  control  of  New  Netherland. 
Moreover,  the  Hudson  River  was  the  main  pathway  of 
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a  lucrative  tur  trade  that  t  no; hind  sorely  coveted  aiid  the  I  6  6  O 
control  of  this  region  was  necessary  for  the  nuhtary  1664 
commind  of  the  contineiit.    From  so  rich  a  prize  the 
hands  of  England  could  not  be  kept  off. 

Spain  had  claimed  all  America  by  the  right  of  discovery.  Naim^ Policy 
Qiieen  Elizabeth,  therefore,  laid  doun,  in  1580,3  new 
principle  of  international  law,  namely,  that  **  prescription 
without  possession  was  of  no  avail."  Great  Britain  could 
not  question  the  Dutch  title  to  New  Netherland  con- 
slstendy  with  this  principle.  But  the  temptation  had 
become  great  and  Charles  II.,  without  even  picking  a 
quarrel  for  the  purpose,  practically  repudiated  the  Eliza- 
berhnn  doctrine.  Bv  the  treaty  of  1654,  Cromwell  for 
t.ngland  had  recognized  the  Dutch  title  to  New  Nether- 
land, but  King  Charles  had  little  disposition  to  ratify  that 
act.  The  navieadon  laws  of  1660,  aimed  at  the  growing 
foreign  trade  of  Holland,  were  strictly  enforced  at  home 
but  were  almost  openly  disregarded  in  the  English  colonies 
in  America.  New  Amsterdam  was  the  wide-open  door 
for  the  illicit  trade  coastwise  from  New  England  to  Vir- 
ginia ;  tne  easiest  way  to  shut  the  door  was  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  house. 

In  the  sixteenth  centary>  England's  portentous  shadow  a  luyd  <m 
was  the  groin ng  power  of  Catnolic  Spain;  in  the  seven^ 
teenth  century,  it  was  the  rising  commercial  supremacy 
of  Protestant  Holland.    Although  religious  sympathy 
is  a  mightv  motive  power  in  determining  the  action  of 
individuals,   it  seldom   turns    aside    the  diplomacy  of 
monarchs  and  miiiisccrs  of  state  it  trade  conditions  call  and 
opportumty  is  at  hand.   The  latest  call  had  come  from  Dmmbcr, 
the  farmers  of  the  customs  who  complained  that  the 
colonial  abuses  had  robbed  their  revenues  at  least  ten 
thousand  pounds  a  year;  the  oppommity  came  close 
behind  —  the  Dutch  demand   that  the  boundary  line  j^uujr 
between  New  Netherland  and  the  English  colonies  should 
be  established.    In  March,  King  Charles  granted  to  his  March  is, 
brother,  the  duke  of  York»  a  large  part  of  3ie  province  of 
Maine  "and  all  the  Land  from  the  West  side  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  to  the  £a8t  side  of  Delaware  Bay,  and  also 
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I  6  6  4  all  these  severall  Islands  called  or  known  by  the  names  of 
Martins  Vineyard  and  Nantukes  otherwise  Nantuket.** 
The  western  boundary  of  the  grant  was  vague,  but  it  will 
answer  the  present  purpose  to  say  that  the  king  gave  to 
his  brother  the  territory  that  now  constitutes  the  states  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  'I'he  grant  was  fatal  to  the 
Dutch  claim  to  New  Netherland  and  equally  so  to  the 
"  from  8ea<^to-8ea"  claims  of  Massachusetts  and  Connec- 
ticut. It  was  resisted  by  Connecticut  and  the  controversy 
had  a  continuous  life  of  more  than  two  centuries. 
TheEnittib  In  the  following  month,  Colonel  Richard  Nicolls,  as 
the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  duke,  sailed  for  New  Eng- 
land with  four  ships  and  three  or  four  hundred  men. 
Nicolls  and  iiis  co-coninussioners.  Sir  Robert  Carr,  Sir 
Geoige  Cartwright,  and  Samuel  Maverick,  had  both 
public  and  private  instructions  relating  to  the  capture 
of  New  Netherland  and  the  government  of  New 
England.  In  July,  a  rumor  of  the  fleet  and  its  hostile 
purpose  was  blown  into  New  Amsterdam.  Stuyvesant, 
oi  course,  began  energetic  measures  for  detense,  but  the 
company  soon  sent  from  Holland  quiedng  despatches. 
The  commissioners  had  been  shrewd  enough  to  split  the 
truth,  sending  half  by  way  of  Holland  to  New  Amsterdam 
and  delivering  the  other  half  in  person  to  the  governors 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  The  fleer  was  delayed 
a  month  at  Boston,  a  whole  month  that  might  have  been 
used  for  preparation  at  New  Amsterdam  had  not  the 
assurances  of  the  Dutch  company's  directors  removed  all 
incentive.  Stuyvesant  was  on  his  way  to  Fort  Orange 
when  he  was  recalled  in  haste  by  tidings  that  the  hosdle 
squadron  was  sailing  up  the  bay.  He  promptly  ordered 
every  third  man  to  work  on  the  defenses  of  the  city.  The 
Long  Island  farmers  stayed  at  home,  Fort  Orange  failed 
to  send  the  called-for  troops,  the  citizens  demanded  an 
unresisting  surrender,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  feeble  garrison 
was  mutinous. 

English       On  the  thirtieth  of  August,  Nicolls  made  a  formal 
Denund       demand  for  tl\e  surrender  of  the  town  and  fort.  While 
the  magistrates  and  principal  citizens  were  insisting  that 
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NIEU W  -  NEDERLANDT, 

Op  den  17  Auguftij,  OucIcStijI,  Anno  i66^. 


S>  inon  Ctltic  yarn  R»rop,  Scliippcr  op  'tScIiip  dc  Giikon  ,  koincnJr  van  Jc  Mcnatct ,  of  Nicu\v-.\nirtcr<iim  in 
w-Ntomi  *soi  ,  fjpofrccrt  djt  Nirnvv  Niur-M  AMor ,  mcf  jciooii ,  funUci  ccnighe  icgcnuccr  dcii  S  Scp-< 
udkbci  NtoiAC-^fi)!,  .imdc  Engclltri  it  ovct-gcj-cicn ,  op  Condriicn  at»  volglu; 


'  'Jntttnrrr- 
tur\.:i.ira 


f-i  ™  »Jl  »•  »i*»n«  etmttil:  ttn  S«  HV«-7«fcMirC»»iw 
lit 

 imB«i»r»t«airf>n  ni»<  «u'ilnto(i||f 


n 

•:  'Jrr.i?  bmtnni '  dnucrfcn  tnMiru  i( 
nma.niftiMni". 

.-nt  vrsait  witca  f  aifoalVj' 

.  .ir«. 

« n-«t  /«T»fTt»iii  (n^tm^  Rl»-  ■ 

r' M     >r>)fpai»;ii6irTiiMSnit»  I 


'  \  .  1  I 


ill  ^  tijrc  Olliuntn 


?  fr«f«i«/  MmiSni » jft  rT>jfii  ntooimta. 

^  frm  Bm:jn»t  oftf 
r  iiiriijj'ii.ik  Wfcjm 
5.  'I  Oi'rli(i>irn  teOc 

•  rria.KtlfTnefra  rirln OihOHi is  'aiitrbiin 

■'     ■•  1-  '.•)•.  . 

X  I  V. 

^  —-rr-  p*  Tir-^OCT  S,t  iro-.- nr^m  x'tmfn  m  IwtirfTt  if  iim  ■  Dftr  in  Cnirr> 

i  ^oi  t<  OouOmiiut  (rn  ;>;>(rii  titimii 
H'lU  mdtrtntktMi 


M/tn  /  t4i  bF  M  cni  »,•!>  :^»;■r>  kui  ttft  PtWW  4i#  OMt tB«fTI tfVbtn  tof;t(t 
■1  cr  MQaiKini. 

XV 

raMMsrnitnlMrcpUnft  IM  Oin  gciMeuiliKlun  nitt  intBArk<erilKiiwt;ir(hr 
aramlaqM,aM»<nK>ii<ii*<Tnv<iBKarlM«mtMT*rn«OT||w  (on- 
•nil  6J«  tc  nvinrc  antootrn  ajj^p^TatrnfuUm  tnnni  turn  •«  <n  mticuuao- 
trrttwnritn  jDJiiftrv*  Mn  tfiiaiUi>M;^fre6al  f^luit  fVfkruanMilii"  ' 

9r'Aun^rtfJllI|IVl■«1>^.1rIrtrml«r(ub^^r,rol1|u|grnlrtilar»J(ll  mimiKMrt 
bnuttii  omSflf  oolirflniK  iHtjiiii  l)rti««ra(r«)»ntl»4IMiniaa(iral<iiUi«Q:a> 
poi^  in  itiM  lot  DjI  fti'K  ouiDKrii  laftm tig4.uu in» 
XVll 

Wrta(»-gnMnkttroan.»'.nt>li(iiMi(,iumlUrn 'ilBinni  Imai  - 
nnfmualKtJalKuM  |UiKural,;fi>f  t>/Z^ii|i-.'<MU:::V.  Brborttctiii;! 

.will 

.(,m,|.  jtoi'iv f«(m.>5'.'i< tJiiSi.i .  ■.s..i'!i  ;;;o 

.l  isBijfiH   Li!  m  e<.U(it:8iiit   Bji  Cf  i;i^vi.,4 
.  .lUcniAdi  ^a>lI>ltlculuuti)l»l:  ji^itudbDc 
t(L>uiituinri]. 

XIV. 

V  '  '  cnni  fn  V»ft*tfnni,*fiifip*rTrf'ifn»iv(teenf  cVi-'f  I'tifQnthe 

foikU'-  .....  ■  I     .    •  .  .uuKnt 

tpaiUn.  niuaj^iuiO;^)  iieujt];  j!;n 

Jhmtoaant  t(  hBBig((|  lun  0mm-9i>imiiiwii  mtrlr  jblMni t<t  Pnm^^ 

f>f:irTljiiAmJ(rtntnni  ftiltifrpUiKrnPMlMiilH  uuttiiilluiiAMitiJnX  0"tnl 
>rj'rufjilB(1<«ni  »ri>r  ttuitiiai  'i;iijl}.ij>i)>)>t Ml bcUt |k<  ijl  oinftni- 
U      evn  Bcmmi  uinlKn. 

\\l 

<IV  >Met  gpte  IRjnjilun^fciltirTniijgiii  Ii^ut  0<trpiitrrT5rr<itbnKi'''n  '  rtiSt 
rvKOatnuxn&rn '  kUfiiMclqiKdiiiiaunlxMiniai^lKpiitiixiuc  9tivUi-Jt  ica 
lul>j«  juaric  4>tO<iiuiinD(n. 

XXIl 

nVltk/  fn«flti>iqifciiii»a»Mrul)ti6muiO»  *rtrf<fi<Vaici/ftilifnV.Tiii03m  <i.* 
riMiit,i>ii  it fa;w*MuAt^\itt»  mlKUouteiiiiii(bitiiinibviC<i?t(it  (;i  1.7th irniw 
Bf is;  Ii6m:  tux  atni  fori  '•■ 

Will 

OnftimCfr  prtiuirtf  tuaCt  IwlSjIrii  iji.Ot  Willni  t>.-TnntifnnjfTPrll.«il»  •  mOf 
11*101  V  I  Jifl  jiiDi'iht  <ciiir.>c>ii"wnt('i"l'>>'iii'  crft.'ttiiiCi  i''.x>:  Vi-t'.ir  .ilHf; 
liJtt <•  Mioi •"■■Cr  ti!iii(ii  irjiiira'tdtii  'o«rullniiv>iftignic(iibi;<l}JH>w:<UJii£c'i:. 
im  A  i  1  '  Nu.''^g(»tiwtnci(  Cciiuiiiviit  oiiSci  li:ii  honu«Mi-il-.»  sl'^r!  (ii 
li.m  Jii^rtr  iV(flDiiniit'it;>rr«  uiti  Ui  ^&Ai<nu  3irOj0.iii;4(  ^.jiO^tfii 

(iWiWitrdi  Ngotftifritejfi  II]  Min'jt  iv-,>:u*f  jt»  vtn^nuu  M  vwlfn  .ifiti<^fiK  mu^ 
LiruntlmNt Ji:>i  utlilit'ouOt  iiiegiiili in'iki  lU>>:i)i<F<»;b<lt|r«lti;[tO»tr!e>m(t< 
.uiia<>.vii  Bnftin. 

I>Jll)r^(>plfllJn^^#^l•nll»3lItp,^rnl'  jmi'iin  llctimrtihii.ii  t'oojhoil  ttiBrfe 
^•«lv^n•q»KJluJl(Mu^^^  l*:(tialin'i:>  £i>Miini4rir  ,irn4r.>'>>iii<  S  .>  Plk^l(ll|.t(./l^:  ih 
g  •u'.Jll'Ilual  nurd  Iti'K  Ovlo.i.ii.tlfrfrOfltfl  ril  M'  '  VI.  ■'.  \  tjrl)4(  h'.:i|t4L0 
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Oici  tViP  .ti'iiii  I'lii'nnOoogi'Ti  cni.ii  r.<i' nrii riiiiii  e.iii iijt   tiiifcu  ti>t« 
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I  dsAiUuai  4Ulni  lure  lot  •jiftipiurTni  .<iati  iu<it»ni>ttnZci|tl, 


I  •!  Decker. 

t'-nnclis  S«ctiiv.ii  !c 
O.  Stcvrt,|>  ConUiit 


K-<!<iHii('irr 
(•(•iiyi  I  :im»'rtj;l»t 
|ii|iii  \\  inrlitop 
Silt  W  illc 
'\U>  <  lii.kv 
Joliii  I'liincliun 


!A  ill:       .\iIijU;fnt.  -  'f'rit. irmi 
   R  I  C  H  *  K  t.T  X  ;  Ct  I- 1  ;. 
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(Printed  in  Holland,  probably  as  a  potter,  in  1664) 
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1664  this  despatch  should  be  read  to  the  people  and  Stuyvesant 
was  protesting  against  such  a  proceeding,  Governor  Win- 

throp,  who  WM  at  hand 
with  some  Connecticut 
volunteers,  brought, 
undtr  a  flag  of  truce, 
another  letter  from  the 
commander  of  the  Eng- 
lish forces.  When  the 
burgomasters  in  the  coun- 
cil-chamber demanded 
that  this  second  letter 
should  be  read  to  the 
surging  multitude  with- 
out, the  director  became 
furious  and  tore  the  mis- 
sive into  pieces,  scattering 
the  fragments  and  thus 
ending  the  debate  with  a 
dramatic  flourish.  Stuv- 
vesant  sought  to  argue 
i>iHi«rouN«»Y«fc  matters,  but  Nicolls  would 

listen  to  nothing  but  immediate  surrender.  The  English 
cavalry  and  the  Connecticut  militia  were  encamped  on 
Long  Island  and  additional  troops  were  landed  from  two 
of  the  ships.  As 
the  two  other  frig- 
ates sailed  up  the 
harbor  with  broad- 
sides bearing  on 
die  fort,  Stuyve- 
sant  stood  on  the 
rampart  and  by  his 
side  a  gunner  with 
a  lighted  match. 
When  that  sun  is 
fired,  the  bom- 
bardment of  the 

dty  will  b^n  and  8«ctiM  of  wau  n  w«o  stmt 
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the  death  struggle  follow.   AH  Manhattan  holcb  its  i  6  6  4 

breath.  1665 
But  the  director  gave  no  order,  neither  fort  nor  frigate  The  £n|ikh 
fired  a  gun,  and  Stuyvesant  was  "led  in  from  the  bulwarks 
between  two  preachers,"  advocates  for  peace.    The  frigates 
anchored  in  the  river  and  NicoUs  gave  notice  that  ir  the 
dty  was  not  given  up  he  would  open  fire  on  the  follow- 
ing  day.    The  citizens  knew  that  the  cit^  was  practically 
dmnseless  and  vehemently  insisted  that  it  was  better  "  to 
surrender  on  favorable  terms  than  to  lose  their  lives  in 
behalf  of  a  government  which  had  done  so  little  for  them. 
If  they  were  lost  to  Holland,  it  was  Holland's  loss,  not 
theirs."    On  the  sixth  of  September,  articles  of  surrender 
were  agreed  upon;  on  the  eighth,  they  were  approved 
by  Stuyvesant.    On  that  Monday,  the  helpless  Dutch  September  8. 
followed  their  wooden-legged  governor  from  the  gates  of 
Fort  Amsterdam.   As  they  went  on  board  the  ship  that 
was  to  bear  some  of  them  back  to  Holland,  they  sadly 
saw  the  English  flag  hoisted  over  the  newly  named  Fort 
James.    The  burgomasters  of  New  Amsterdam  made 
proclamation  and  Nicolls  became  deputy-governor  of 
New  York.    As  remarked  by   Fiske,  the  conquest  of 
New  Netherland  was,  politically,  "a  piece  of  abomi- 
nable treachery,"  while  his- 
torically, "it  brought  New 
England  into  connection 
wim  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas,  and  rendered  the  ulti- 
mate formation  of  a  great 
American  confederation  not 
onlv   possible   but  in  the 
highest  degree  probable." 

Stuyvesant  went  to  Hol- 
land in  1 66  c  to  make  his 
report.     After  the  treaty  soqrwwtTybkt 
of  Breda  had  confirmed  New  York  to  the  English,  he  Stuyvesant"* 
returned  to  New  York  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  on  his  farm  called  the  Great  Bouwerie,  whence  the 
present  Bowery  takes  its  name.    His  house,  then  well 
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1665  outside  the  city  and  described  as  a  stately  specimen  of 
Dutch  architecture,  stood  near  what  is  now  Tendi  street. 
It  was  destroyed  by  firc  in  1777.  According  to  the 
memorial  tablet  in  the  outer  wall  of  Saint  Mark's  church 
in  New  York  dty,  Stuyvesant  died  in  February,  1672. 
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WE  have  already  noted  the  beginnings  of  the  1624 
Swedish  settlements  on  the  Delaware  which  1633 
the  Dutch  called  the  South  River  to  distin-  The  South 
guish  it  from  the  Hudson  which  they  called  the  North  comply 
River.    In  1624,  William  Usselinx,  the  Flemish  founder 
of  the  Dutch  West  India  _  . 

company,  urged  upon  the 
notice  of  the  Swedish  king 
the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  colonies  in 
foreign  parts.  In  accordance 
with  his  proposition  and 
with  the  warm  approval  of 
the  able  and  enterprising 
King  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
a  Swedish  commercial 
company,  commonly  called 
the  South  company,  was 
incorporated  and  its  stock 
thrown  open  to  all  Europe. 
The  king  subscribed  liber 


June  14, 
i6a6 


1  ne  King  suDscnoea  iioer-  ,  ^ 


carried  out,  he  met  Wallenstein  and  death  at  Liitzen.  November, 
The  Swedish  chancellor,  Oxenstiern,  urged  on  the  under- 
taking  and  declared  himself  to  be  but  the  executor  of  April,  1633 
the  wish  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.    But  the  country  was 
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8  poor  and  the  Thirty  Years*  war  was  raging;  five  years 
passed  before  Peter  Minuit,  late  of  New  Amsterdam,  led 
forth  the  first  colony  from  Sweden  to  the  New  World, 
and  that  expedition  was  a  private  venture  backed  by 
Dutch  and  Swedish  capital ;  with  it  the  South  company 
had  nothing  to  do. 

Early  in  1638,  a  man-of-war,  the  "  Kalmar  Nyckel" 
(Key  of  Calmar),  and  a  sloop,  the  "Gripen"  (GriflFin), 
bore  Minuit  and  his  colony  of  Swedes  and  Finns  into 
Delaware  Bay.    To  the  threescore  persons  who  had 


Engraved  Title-page  of  Thomas  Campanius  Holm's  Nya  Swtrigt 

sailed  away  from  the  bleakness  of  northern  Europe, 
the  first  view  of  New  Sweden  in  early  spring  awakened 
delight  and  more  than  realized  their  expectations. 
When  they  landed  for  observation  and  refreshment  on 
the  west  side  of  the  bay,  about  a  score  of  miles  above 
Cape  Henlopen,  their  enthusiasm  rose  so  high  that 
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they  named  the  place  "Paradise  Point."    Thence  they  1638 
proceeded  up  the  river.    From  the  Indians,  Minuit 
"bought"  land  extending  from  Bombay  Hook  northward  MmcH  29 
to    the  River 
Schuylkill  and 
stretching  indefi- 
nitely westward. 
The  settlement 
was  made  at  the 
mouth  of  a  stream 
that,  in  honor  of 
the  child  queen  at 
Stockholm,  they 
called  Christina 
Creek.    There,  at 
the  site  of  Wil- 
mington, they 
built  Fort  Chris- 
tina.    From  the 
seed  thus  planted 
grew  the  common- 
wealth   of  Dela- 
ware. Minuit 
seems  to  have  rec- 
ognized the  Dutch 
claim  to  the  east- 
ern   side    of  the 
Delaware  and  to 
have  seen  no  rights 
accruing  from  the 
short-lived  settle- 
ment of  Zwanendael.      Director-general  Kieft  issued 
from  New  Amsterdam  one  of  the  proclamations  to  which 
Irving  has  done  justice,  but  the  Dutch  governor  of  the 
Swedish  colony  had  studied  the  game  from  the  inside 
and  was  not  seriously  alarmed.    Not  long  after  this, 
Minuit  disappeared  from  history.    He  was  probably  lost 
at  sea  while  on  his  way  back  to  Sweden. 

Peter  HoUender,  the  second  governor  of  New  Sweden, 


New  SwHcn,  1638-1651; 
(Compiled  wlib  aid  from  Prof.  Albert  Cook  Mycri) 
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1640  arrived  at  Fort  Christina  on  the  seventeenth  of  April, 
1643  1640.  The  Swedish  government  put  forth  energetic 
New  EngfaBwl  efibits  and  many  would-be  emigrants  were  unable  to  get 

E'  '  assage  in  the  vessels  that  sailed  from  Gottenburg  for  the 
)ela\vare.  In  1640  and  i^h^  Englishmen  from  New 
Haven  bought  lands  from  the  Indians  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  in  August,  1641,  the  New  Haven  general 
court  declared  these  southern  "  plantations  "to  be  "  in 
combination  with"  thdr  town.  The  Swedes  and  the 
Dutch  had  entered  into  an  alliance  **to  keep  out  the 
English  "  and  when,  in  1642,  the  New  Haven  colonists 
attempted  to  begin  their  settlements,  Kieft  *:enf  two 
sloops  from  New  Amsterdam.  The  sloops,  the  Swedes, 
and  the  Dutch  trom  Fort  Nassau  made  good  their  pur- 
pose ;  the  intnidefs  were  cattied  to  Manhattan  and  thence 
sent  back  to  New  Haven.  By  successive  purchases  from 
the  Indians,  Hollender  added  largely  to  the  domain  of 
New  Sweden. 

Governor  The  third  governor  of  New  Sweden  was  John  Printz, 

a  lieutenant-colonel  of  cavalry  who  had  been  dismissed 
fi'om  the  service  and  restored  to  royal  favor.  Accordmg 
to  Captain  De  Vries,  he  was  a  man  of  brave  size^  "weigh* 
ing  upwards  of  four  hundred  pounds  and  drinking  three 
drinks  at  every  meal" — by  no  means  the  only  reason 
why  he  still  appears  as  the  most  conspicuous  fi^re  in  the 
short  history  of  the  colony.  He  arrived  at  Fort  Chris- 
tina with  the  fourth  Swedish  expedition  on  the  fifteenth 
of  February,  1643.  He  established  his  headquarters  on 
Tinicom  Island,  above  Fort  Christina  and  a  few  miles 
below  the  site  of  Philadelphia,  the  first  setdement  by  white 
men  within  the  limits  of  modern  Pennsylvania.  Here 
he  built  "Pnnt7hof"  (Printz  HalH  and  a  fort.  This 
fort,  New  Gottenburg,  commanded  the  stream  and  e\'cry 
passing  ship  had  to  dip  her  colors  and  pay  good  tribute 
for  a  chance  to  trade.  Printz  had  orders  to  keep  a 
monopoly  of  the  fur  trade,  to  treat  the  Indians  **with  all 
humanity,"  to  subdue  or  remove  the  English  settlers  fi'om 
his  territory,  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  his  Dutch 
neighbors,  and,  in  case  of  hostile  encroachment,  to  repel 
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force  hy  force.  His  "  instructions "  trom  the  guardians  1643 
of  the  queen,  who  was  still  in  her  minority,  again  pushed  1646 
back  the  boundaries  dumed  for  New  Sweden. 

Colonists  gathered  their  homes  around  the  forts  at  pych  far. 
Christina  andTinicum  and  Swedish  pkntations  grew  in 
number.  Printz  was  firm  in  his  treatment  of  intruders 
from  New  England  and  maintained  a  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence with  the  governor  of  Massachusetts.  One 
of  his  letters  to  Winthrop  is  described  by  Gregory  B.  June  »9, 1644 
Keen  as  mote  anuable  dian  tntthfid."  He  got  along 
better  widi  the  Dutch.  In  his  report  of  1644,  Printz 
imtes:  "Ever  sinoe  I  came  here,  the  Holhnders  have 
shown  great  amity,  particularly  their  director  at  Manhat- 
tan, William  Kieft,  who  writes  to  me  very  frequently,  as 
he  has  opportunity,  telling  the  news  from  Sweden  and 
Holland  and  other  countries  of  Europe ;  and  though  at 
the  first  he  gave  me  to  understand  that  his  West  India 
company  laid  daim  to  our  river,  on  my  replying  to  him 
with  the  best  arguments  at  my  command,  he  has  now  for 

along  while  «?parpd  me  these  inflicfinns." 

A  few  immigrants  arrived  in  1644  and  raised  the  colonial  Dutch  HoMBIir 
total  to  ninety  exclusive  of  the  women  and  children,  in 
December,  1645,  New  Gottenburg  was  burned,  "nothing 
being  rescued  but  the  dairy.'*  Printz  rebuilt  the  store- 
house and  decorated  the  new  church  "so  far  as  our 
resources  would  permit  after  the  Swedish  £uhion." 
Friendly  relations  with  the  Dutch  were  <;oon  interrupted. 
When  Andries  Hudde,  the  Dutch  commissary  at  Fort 
Nassau,  acting  under  orders  from  Manhattan,  began  a 
settlement  near  the  site  of  Philadelphia,  Governor  Printz 
sent  an  officer  who  tore  down  the  Dutch  arms  ^  in  an  ocn*cr 
insolent  and  hostile  mat  ncr"  and  with  threatening  wotds 
and  "  bloody  menaces."  I'he  astonished  Hudde  sent  a 
quartermaster  to  Prinr?  nnd  the  quartermaster  reported 
tnat  "notwithstanding  he  liad  tome  in  becoming  form  he 
was  pushed  out  of  doors,  the  Governor  having  taken  a 
gun  from  the  wall,  as  he  could  see,  to  shoot  him/'  But 
were  is  another  version  to  the  effect  that  the  big  Swedish 
governor  picked  up  the  Dutch  message^bearer  and  threw 
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him  bodily  out  of  doors.  Of  course,  after  this,  there 
could  be  no  social  intercourse  between  the  two  peoples. 

When  Kieft  laid  down  hi^ 
much-abused  authority,  the 
Swedes  were  strong  and  grow- 
ing stronger,  as  the  Dutch  had 
Autograph  of  Andrie*  Hudde       |ong  been  wealc  and  waning. 

In  1634,  Charles  I.  of  England  had  granted  to  Sir 
Edmund  Plowden  a  patent  for  "  New  Albion."  This 
province  was  to  include  so  much  of  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  and  Maryland  as  is  covered  by  a 
square  the  eastern  side  of  which  extended  from  Sandy 
Hook  to  Cape  May,  in  addition  to  Long  Island  and  all 
other  "  isles  and  islands  in  the  sea  within  ten  leagues  of 
the  shore  of  the  said  region."    Sir  Edmund  was  to  have 

extraordinary  privileges  like 
those  granted  to  Lord  Balti- 
more. The  earl  palatine  of 
the  parchment  province  came 
to  America  in  164 1.  It  is 
said  that  for  want  of  a  pilot 
his  colonists  entered  the 
Chesapeake  instead  of  the 
Delaware  and  increased  the 
population  of  Virginia.  Ac- 
cording to  a  report  of  Gov- 
ernor Printz,  Plowden  granted 
to  Virginia  skippers  "  free 
commission  to  trade  here  in 
the  river  with  the  savages; 
but  I  have  not  yet  permitted 
any  of  them  to  pass,  nor  shall 
1  do  so  until  I  receive  orders 
and  command  to  that  effect 
from  my  most  gracious  queen, 
her  royal  majesty  of  Sweden."  Printz  was  as  good  as 
his  word  and  so  successfully  "affronted"  Sir  Edmund 
that  the  Irish  knight  abandoned  the  Delaware. 

In  February,  1647,         Sweden  had  a  population  of 
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a  hundred  and  eighty-three  and  Printz  earnestly  asked  1  6 
for  more  colonists,  "  and  above  all,  unmarried  women  as  i  6 
wives  for  the  unmarried  freemen  and  others."  He  also 
asked  to  be  relieved  of  office  that  he  might  return  to  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
Sweden.  In  answer  to  this  appeal,  the  seventh  Swedish 
expedition  for  the  Delaware  sailed  from  Gottenburg  Scpt  ember  25, 
carrying  a  supply  of  ammunition,  a  few  emigrants,  and 
orders  for  Printz  to  remain  until  his  place  could  be 
supplied.  The  warlike  Stuyvesant  took  up  the  govern- 
ment of  New  Netherland  in  the  intervening  May  and 
soon  was  claiming  everything  between  capes  Cod  and 
Henlopen.  For  several  years,  the  English  colonists  and 
Dutch  dissenters  kept  him  so  busy  that  he  was  unable  to 
pay  much  attention  to  affairs  on  the  South  River.  The 
traffic  on  the  Schuylkill  was  the  most  valuable  in  those 
parts  and,  when  the  Dutch  commander  of  Fort  Nassau 
built  Fort  Beversrede 
on  the  bank  of  that 
river,  Printz's  men 
built  another  house 
within  a  dozen  feet, 
"in  front,  between  it 
and  the  river." 

In  1649,  eighth 
Swedish  expedition  to 
New  Sweden  sailed  in 
the  "  Cat,"  under  the 
command  of  Captain 
Lucifer.  The  ship  car- 
ried more  than  three- 
score emigrants,  tools 
of  every  sort,  cannons, 
powder,  lead,  grenades, 
muskets,  pistols,  and 

other  materials  of  war  of  Delaware,  from  AV<>  iywtrigt 

Had  Lucifer  not  run  the  "Cat"  upon  rocks  where  she  was 
pillaged  by  Porto  Rico  Spaniards,  the  history  of  New 
Sweden  might  have  been  changed.    When  Printz  heard  Juw  17= 
of  the  disaster,  he  immediately  wrote  to  the  Swedish  royal  Aujuwe,  1650 
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1650  council  renewing  his  request  to  be  relieved  of  ofiice 
1653  becauseof  his  age  and  great  feebleness  and  adding:  '*The 
governor  who  relieves  me  will  find  his  position  as  good 

as  any  similar  one  in  Sweden.  I  have  taken  possession 
of  the  best  places  and  still  hold  them.  Not^'ithstanding 
repeated  acts  and  protests  of  the  Dutch,  nothing  what- 
ever has  been  accomplished  by  them;  and  where,  on 
several  occasions,  they  attempted  to  build  within  our 
boundaries,  I  at  once  threw  down  their  work;  so  that  if 
the  new  governor  brings  enough  people  with  h-m,  they 
will  very  soon  grow  weary  and  disgusted,  like  the  Puri- 
tans, who  wt-re  most  violent  at  first,  but  now  leave  us 
entirely  in  peace." 
A  Dutch  Re-  In  June,  165 1,  Stuyvesant  found  time  for  a  personal 
J,^;'*™^'*  inspection  of  his  territory  on  the  Delaware.  He  saw 
that  Fort  Nassau  was  too  far  up  the  stream;  just  where 
there  was  nothing  to  protect  and  where  no  one  would 
come  to  be  attacked.  Stuyvesant  therefore  destroyed  it. 
He  then  sailed  up  and  down  the  river  with  a  dozen 
ships,  an  overpowering  torce,  and  hostile  demonstra- 
dons,  landed  two  hun£ed  soldiers  on  the  western  bank, 
and  built  Fort  Casimir  on  a  point  of  land  five  miles 
below  Fort  Christina.  Where  Fort  Casimir  was  built, 
Newcastle  stands,  the  center  of  the  circular  arc  that 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Delaware.  The  Swedes 
no  longer  commanded  the  South  River  and  Stuyve- 
sant's  force  was  too  strong  for  summary  treatment. 
April s6,  Nearly  two  years  later,  Frintz  reported  that  "the  Hol- 
'•53  landers  have  quit  all  their  places  on  the  river  except  Fort 
Casimir,  where  they  have  setded  about  twenty-^ix  fiuni- 
lies.  To  attempt  anything  against  them  with  our  presenf 
resources,  however,  would  be  ot  no  avail.  More  people 
must  be  sent  over  from  Sweden,  or  all  the  money  and 
labor  hitherto  expended  on  this  undertaking,  ao  well 
begun,  is  wasted. '  The  summer  passed  without  any 
word  from  home  and,  in  October  or  November,  Printz 
deputed  the  government  to  his  son-in-law,  John  Pappe> 
goya,  and  sailed  for  Sweden. 

Before  Printz  arrived  in  Sweden,  a  deputy  governor, 
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John  Rising,  had  sailed  thence  with  three  hundred  and  1654 
fifty  emigrants,  including  women  and  children.    Almost  TheSwfd« 
as  many  more  were  obliged  to  stay  behind  for  lack  ^^^^'^p^^ 
of  room.    In  the  latter  part  of  May,  Gerrit  Bikker, 
the  commander  of  the  dozen  Dutch  soldiers  at  Fort 
Casimir,  saw  a  sail  and  sent  messengers  to  the  ship  to  Saturday, 
see  who  she  was  and  to  ask  what  she  wanted.    On  their  ^^'^  5° 
return  on  Sunday,  the  messengers  reported  that  it  was  a 
Swedish  ship  with  a  new  governor  who  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  fort.    In  perplexity,  Bikker  asked, 
"What  can  I  do?  There  is  no  powder."    His  curiosity 
was  quickly  gratified;  the  Swedes  marched  into  the  fort. 
Bikker  complained  that  thc)uu;h  he  "welcomed  rhcni  as 
friends,"  the  Dutch 
"were  immediately 
chased  out  of  the  fort 
and  their  goods  taken 
in  possession,  as  like- 
wise  my  property." 
Fort  Casimir  was  named 
anew   Fort  Trinity; 
the  capture  had  been 
made  on   the  Trinity 
Sunday  of  the  Lutheran 
calendar.    The  follow- 
ing day,  the  Dutch  set- 
tlers at  Christina  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  queen  of  Sweden  ^^"^  '^""''y 

and  Rising  soon  relieved  the  discouraged  Pappegoya  at 
Tinicum.  In  July,  Stuyvesant  reported  to  the  directors 
of  the  company  at  Amsterdam  the  details  of  what  he 
called  "  this  scandalous  surrender  of  the  above  men- 
tioned fort." 

The  episode  at  Fort  Casimir  was  fun  for  Rising,  but  it  Dutch  Luck 
proved  to  be  expensive  entertainment.    Printz  was  in 
Sweden  where  tardy  but  strenuous  efforts  were  making 
to  strengthen  the  Swedish  settlements  on  the  Delaware. 
On  the  fifteenth  of  April,  the  "Gyllene  Hajen  "  (Golden 
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1654  Shark),  that  had  ofkn  stuled  from  Old  Sweden  to  the 

1655  New,  left  Gottenburg  with  emigrants  and  stores.  In 
September,  she  sailed  into  a  bay  that  was  supposed  to  be 
the  Delaware.  In  fact,  the  waterway  led  up  to  Manhat- 
tan and  the  irate  Stuyvcsant,  instead  of  New  Gottenburg 
and  Rising.  Ship  and  cargo  were  contiscated;  most  of 
the  setders  remained  in  New  Netherland.  This  was  onlv 
premonitory  of  the  '^sudden  thundering  and  lightning 
that  Governor  Printz  had  feared  would  some  time  break 
forth  from  New  Amsterdam.  In  November,  the  Dutch 
company's  directors  wrote  to  Stuyvesant  that  Bikker's 
conduct  was  infamous  and  cowardly  and  directed  him 

Dutch  "  to  exert  every  nerve  to  revenge  the  inj^ury,  not  only  by 
restoring  affiurs  to  their  former  situation,  but  by  driving 
the  Swraes  from  every  side  of  the  river  as  they  did  wim 
us."  They  sent  their  approval  of  the  seizure  of  the 
"  Gyllene  Hajen  "  and  promi-^ed  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  ships  of  Amsterdam  with  thirty-six  guns  and  two 
hundred  men  for  the  proposed  action  which  was  to  come 
off  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  promised  man-of-war, 
De  Waag  "  (The  Bahuice),  arrived  at  New  Amsterdam 
on  the  fourth  of  August,  1655,  and  Stuyvesant  quickly 
and  quietly  completed  the  necessary  preparations.  On 
the  twenty-sixth,  the  Dutch  director  sailed  in  personal 
command  of  an  army  of  six  or  seven  hundred  men  and 
a  fleet  consisting  of  the  well-armed  "  De  Waag"  and  six 
smaller  ships  each  carrying  four  guns.  After  a  pleasant 
day's  voyage,  they  enterol  the  Delaware  and,  on  the 
thirtieth,  fired  some  cannons  and  captured  a  £ew  of  the 
enemy. 

TbeQftnre       From  his  spies  in  New  Amsterdam,  Risingr  got  warning 
of  Fwt Tnmty      ^j^^  coming  of  the  enemy.     The  garnson  at  Fort 
Trinity  was  increased  to  torty-seven  men  but  the  issue 
was  inevitable;  the  settlers  in  the  region  from  the  Schuyl- 
kill to  the  capes,  counting  Swedes,  Finns,  Dutch,  and 
English,  did  not  number  more  than  half  of  the  invading 
September  10,  force.    On  the  morning  of  the  thirty-first,  the  Dutch 
n.  i.     .      were  in  front  of  the  fort  and  Stuyvesant  sent  a  messenger 
to  demand  a  surrender.    The  ten  men  that  Rising  sent 
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from  Christi- 
na were  taken 
prisoners  on 
the  way,  a 
third  of  the 
garrison  rose 
in  mutiny, 
and  two  de- 
serted to  the 
enemy.  The 
next  morn- 
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Siege  of  Fort  Chriitina 

(A,  Fort  Chritlina;  B,  ChriMioi  Creek  ;  C,  Town  of  Chriflini  Hirnn  ; 
D,  Tennrkong  Land;  E,  Fitb  Kill;  F,  Slangenborg;  G,  Myggenborg ; 
H.Rottnborgi  I,  Fli^ienborf  ;  K,  Timber  Ulind  j  L,  Kitchen  i  M,  Poti- 
llon  of  the  Dutch  Beiiegert)  N,  Harbor;  O,  Mine;  P,  Swamp.) 


Trinity  capit- 
ulated  and 
again  became 
Fort  Casimir. 
The  Swedes 
marched  out 
with  colors 
flying  and 
their  places 
were  taken 
by  the  Dutch. 
On  the  dav 

after  the  capitulation  of  Fort  Trinity,  the  Dutch  ap-  The  Surrender 
peared  at  Fort  Christina  and,  in  a  few  days,  completed 

I     •      •  r     L  I  -T-L       r  ^      L  September 

their  mvestment  ot  the  'place.  1  he  tort  was  at  the  a-n 
water's  edge  with  a  natural  wharf  of  rocks  so  boldly 
rising  from  the  lower  ground  adjacent  that  ships  might 
come  alongside  in  deep  water.  It  was  so  weak  a  defense 
that  Mr.  Gay  has  suggested  that  its  builder  "evidently 
thought  that  no  enemy  would  ever  be  so  ungenerous  as 
to  take  advantage  of  its  situation  and  approach  it  on  the 
land  side  from  the  rear,  when  the  clear  intent  was  that  it 
should  only  be  attacked  in  front  from  the  river."  The 
garrison  had  been  reduced  to  thirty  men,  there  was  hardly 
any  powder,  and  a  council  of  war  decided  simply  to  repel 
assaults.  A  bombardment  of  argument  was  then  begun 
and  continued  until  the  fifteenth,  when  a  proposal  for 
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1655  surrender  was  accepted.  The  Swedes  marched  out  of 
Sepimbw  the  foft  "with  beating  of  drums,  fifes  and  flying  colors/* 
'5'**  in  accord  with  an  apparent  local  custmn  when  a  military 
stronghold  was  given  up.  The  two  weeks*  bloodless 
siege  has  been  made  fiimous  by  Washington  Irving  and 
his  Knickerbocker  history. 
The  £ad  of  Influenced  by  news  of  Indian  troubles  at  New  Amster- 
New  smdca  jj^jj  jjf^  ncccssity  of  his  quick  return  thither,  Stuyve- 
sant  proposed  that  the  Swedes  should  reoccupy  their  fort 
and  keep  their  lands  up  the  river,  that  the  Dutch  should 
take  the  tcrriton,^  south  of  Christina  Creek,  and  that  the 
t\^'0  nations  should  thenceforth  act  together  against  all 
others.  The  wary  Swedes  refused  to  complicate  the 
situation  by  any  compromise  and  preferred  to  leave  it  to 
their  "most  worthy  superiors  to  resent  and  redress  their 
wrongs  in  their  own  time,  and  in  such  way  and  with  such 
force  as  might  be  requisite."  Some  of  the  Swedes  remained 
and  took  the  oath  ot  allegiance  to  Dutch  authority.  The 
great  Gustavus  no  longer  swept  the  plains  of  Europe  with 
his  victorious  hosts;  his  eccentric  daughter  had  given  up 
her  crown  to  her  wooing  cousin,  preferring,  according  to 
Voltaire,  "to  live  with  men  who  think  rather  than  to 
reign  over  men  without  learning  or  genius."  In  1669, 
the  Swedish  minister  at  London  was  instructed,  "without 
attracting  attention,  secretly,  adroitly,  and  cautiously"  to 
ascertain  England's  intention  with  respect  to  the  country 
July  34, 1669  on  the  Delaware.  With  the  report  of  the  minister,  it 
seems  that  all  chums  were  given  up.  Rising  was  never 
reinstated  and  New  Sweden  ceased  to  be. 
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ROGER  WILLIAMS  AND  ANNE  HUTCHINSON 

EVIL  days  were  threatening  England  and  "Godly  Cotton, 
people  there  began  to  apprehend  a  special  hand 
of  Providence  in  raising  this  [Massachusetts] 
plantation,  and  their  hearts  were  generally  stirred  to 
come  over."  Among  these  came,  in  1633,  three  minis- 
ters, John  Cotton,  Tnomas  Hooker,  and  Samuel  Stone. 
Cotton,  an  eminent  scholar  w  ho 
found  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
fathers  "compactly  stored  in 
Calvin"  was  an  open  noncon- 
formist who  had  been  honored 
by  Archbishop  Laud's  distin- 
guished consideration.  Later 
rector  of  Saint  Botolph's  church 
in  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  he  now 
became  teacher  of  the  church  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  Hooker 
became  the  pastor  and  Stone  the 
teacher  of  the  church  at  New- 
town (Cambridge).  Hooker 
was  a  man  of  vast  endowments 

and  strong  will,  energetic  and  firm,  tolerant  and  gentle. 
He  had  been  "silenced"  by  Archbishop  Laud  in  1630 
and  driven  by  further  persecution  into  Holland.  His 
flock  had  preceded  him  to  the  New  World  and  when  he  September  3, 
landed  they  gave  him  a  joyous  welcome. 

Born  in  London,  probably  in  1 607,  the  son  of  a  merchant 
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tiilor,  a  pupil  (through  the  filvor  of  Sir  Edward  Coke)  in 

the  then  newly  founded  Charterhouse  school,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Cambridge  in  1626,  Roger  Williams  waa  admitted 
to  orders  in  the  English  church.  With  his  youth  and 
ardor,  he  blended  a  marked  tendency 
toward  Separatism  and  a  knightly  devo- 
don  to  the  principle  of  fieedom  of  con- 
science. When  he  came  to  Massachusetts 
he  undoubtedly  expected  to  find  abun- 
dant room  for  the  development  of  ideas 
for  which  he  knew  that  England  was  too 
narrow.  Instead  of  that,  he  found  him- 
self face  to  face  with  the  reactionary 
principle  of  theocracy.  Irving 
B.  Richman  teUs  us  tnat  in  that 
presence  Williams  stood  "per- 
plexed, indignant,  weapon 
drawn,  challenging  it  by  every 
instinct  of  his  nature  and  at 
every  point.  It  was  of  the  old 
and  or  the  darkness;  he  was 
of  the  new  and  of  the  light; 
and  there  could  be  no  parley 
between  them.  His  attack, 
therefore,  was  made  at  once  and 
all  along  the  line;  and  like  that 
of  many  another  young  soldier,  comprehended  somewhat 
too  indiscriminately  both  the  salient  and  the  negligible 
points  of  the  enemy."  This  estimate  of  the  man  and  his 
new  environment  seems  to  be  fair  and  constitutes  the  key 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  events  that  followed. 

Williams  arrived  at  Salem  carlv  in  February,  t6^t, 
and,  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  moved  on  to  Plymouth 
where  he  engaged  in  labor  and  trade  for  hb  own  support 
and  assisted  the  Pilgrim  elders  in  religious  ministrations. 
Bradford  found  that  he  had  "many  precious  parts"  but 
that  he  was  "very  unsettled  in  iudgment."  In  August, 
1633,  Williams  returned  to  Salem  and  much  tribulation. 
The  Massachusetts  authorities  had  already  found  him  to 
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be  what  John  Quincy  Adams  afterwards  pronounced  him  1634 
to  be,  a  conscientiously  contentious  man.  About  a  year 
after  his  return,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Skelton  died  and  Wil-  Avpat 
liams  was  r^uhrly  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Salem  church. 
This  was  to  the  great  discomfort  of  the  authorities  of 
Massachusetts  Ray,  to  whom  Williams's  way  of  falling 
"into  strange  opinions  and  from  opinions  to  practice 
was  very  vexatious,  Williams  had  written  a  tract  hold- 
ing that  t  royal  grant  of  hnds  must  be  defective  unless  the 
grantees  ''compound  with  the  natives."  For  this  offense, 
committed  at  Plymouth,  the  author  was  dted  to  appear 
before  the  Massachusetts  general  court.  After  explana- 
tion, the  court  found  "the  matters  not  so  evil  as  at  first 
they  seemed, "  But  it  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Williams 
to  keep  ijuiet  and  he  declared  that  "  no  one  should  be 
bound  to  worship  or  to  maintain  a  worship  against  his  own 
consent."  When  others  in  amazement  asked,  "Is  not 
the  laborer  worthy  of  his  hire  ? "  he  coldly  answered,  "Yes, 
from  thrm  that  hire  him."  Moreover,  this  Salem  teacher 
taught  that  the  civil  magistrate  may  not  intermeddle  even 
to  stop  a  church  from  apostasy  and  heresy.  In  short, 
Rc^er  Williams  had  a  new  doctrine  of  which  he  became 
the  earliest  acdve  exponent  in  America.  James  Bryce 
styles  him  an  orthodox  Puritan  gifted  with  a  double  por* 
tion  of  the  dissidence  of  dissent  and  the  first  apostle  in 
New  England  of  the  theory  of  absolute  freedom  for  the 
individual  in  matters  of  religion. 

In  those  days  there  was  a  perpetual  anxiety  concerning  Polemical 
the  unregenerate  toilet  and  Willnms  preached  a  famous 
sermon  to  the  effect  that  modesty  required  women  to  eo 
veiled  in  public.  Down  came  every  veil  in  Salem ;  in  the 
words  of  Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson,  Paul,  veils,  and  vanity 
carried  the  day.  John  Cotton,  whom  Williams  had  known 
well  in  Fngland,  hastened  trom  Boston  to  refute  the  hcresv; 
he  regarded  veils  as  tokens  ot  submission  to  husbands  in 
an  unscriptural  degree.  He  carried  every  woman  "cap> 
dve  after  the  triumphant  chariot  of  his  rhetoric  **  and  up 
went  every  veil  in  Salem,  "probably  the  most  astounding 
visible  result  from  a  single  sermon  within  the  memory  of 
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634  man."    Endecott  leaped  into  the  arena,  met  Cotton  in 
635a  fierce  debate,  and  Governor  Winthrop  had  to  interfere 
in  behalf  of  public  peace. 

A  more  serious  thing  than  this  was  Williams's  renewal 
of  his  attack  on  the  Massachusetts  charter  and  his  letter 
to  the  king  concerning  the  evil  of  "that  part  of  the  patent 
which  respected  the  donation  of  land."    Just  at  this  time 
there  was  a  report  that  the  lords  of  the  privy  council  had 
ordered  that  the  Massachusetts  patent  should  be  laid 
before  them  in  England  and  that  the  king  was  about  to 
send  over  a  governor-general  for  the  English  colonies  in 
America.    In  that  moment  of  peculiar  peril,  it  was  natural 
that  the  Massachusetts  authorities  should  lose  patience 
with  the  recklessness  of  persistently  urging  dangerous 
political  opinions.    In  April,  1635,  just  when  Massa- 
chusetts magistrates  were  imposing  a  special  oath  upon 
the  freemen  with  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  resist- 
ance that  they  contemplated  if  a  governor-general  should 
be  sent,  Williams  attacked  the  administration  of  oaths  to 
•the  unregenerate.    Although,  according  to  Edward  Wins- 
low,  Williams  was  a  man  "lovely  in  his  carriage,"  and 
although  Winthrop  had  for  him  a  warm  affection,  and 
even  John  Cotton  held  him  in  high  personal  esteem,  this 
course  was  "undeniably  factious"  and  very  difficult  of 
toleration.    Charles  Francis  Adams  and  Irving  B.  Rich- 
man  have  compared  the  irrepressible  Roger  Williams  of 
Boston  in  1635  ^'^^  William  Lloyd  Garrison  of  Boston 
in  1835,  another  who  was  in  earnest,  would  not  equiv- 
ocate, would  not  excuse,  would  not  retreat  a  single 
inch,  and  would  be  heard.    In  each  case,  history  will 
crown  the  statue  with  unfading  laurel  without  hiding  its 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  when  a  man  goes  so  far  ahead 
of  his  age  that  he  gets  out  of  touch  with  his  contempora- 
ries he  is  likely  to  encounter  serious  trouble. 

The  members  of  the  Salem  church  proved  loyal  to 
their  minister  and  the  court  at  Boston  refused  an  applica- 
tion made  by  the  town  of  Salem  for  a  grant  of  land. 
The  Salem  church  sent  letters  to  other  Massachusetts 
churches  proposing  an  admonition  of  the  magistrates  and 
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deputies  for  their  "heinous  sin  "  and,  early  in  September,  t  6  3  5 
the  general  court  "  ordered  that  the  deputies  of  Salem 
shalbe  sent  back  to  the  ffireemen  of  tnor  towne  that 
sent  them,  to  fetch  satisfaction  for  their  letters  sent  to 
the  several!  churches  wherein  they  have  exceedingly 
reproached  &  vilyfied  the  magisrrnfes  and  deputycs  of  the 
General!  Court  "  With  apparent  hesitation,  the  members 
of  the  court  took  the  successive  steps  that  led  up  to 
banishment.  There  was  a  war  of  petitions,  protests, 
expostulations,  and  appeals,  and  the  general  court  '*  voted 
&  by  generall  erection  of  hands  concluded  that  Mr. 
Endicott  should  be  committed  for  his  contempt  in  pro- 
testing against  the  proceedings  of  the  Court,"  hu*-  "vpon 
his  submission  &  full  acknowledgment  of  his  ottence,  hee 
was  dismissed."  But  the  court  was  confronted  with  a 
plain  duty,  that  is,  with  what  appeared  to  its  members  ss 
such. 

Williams's  political  notions  were  bad  and  his  plain  BuiAaMtt 
doctrine  that  the  magistrate  had  no  right  to  meddle  with 
any  man's  conscience  or  religious  opinions  was  intolerable 
in  a  community  where  no  man  was  a  citizen  unless  he 
was  a  church-member  and  no  man  was  a  church-member 
except  with  the  minbter's  permission.  In  October,  it  0eiabtr9-i9 
was  voted  by  the  general  court  that  "  Whereas  Mr.  Roger 
Williams,  one  of  the  elders  of  the  church  of  Salem,  hath 
broached  &  dyvulged  dyvers  newe  &  dangerous  opinions 
against  the  autchoritie  ot  magistraites,  as  also  writt  letters 
of  de&mation,  both  of  the  magistrates  6c  churches  here, 
and  that  before  any  conviction,  &  yet  mainetaineth  the 
same  without  retraction,  it  is  therefore  ordered  that  the 
said  Mr.  Williams  shall  departe  out  of  this  iurisdiction 
within  sixe  weekes  nowe  nexte  ensueing,  which  if  hee 
neglect  to  perform,  it  shalbe  lawfull  for  the  Gouvernor 
&  two  of  the  magistraites  to  send  hini  to  some  place  out 
ot  this  jurisdiction,  not  to  returne  any  more  without 
licence  from  the  Court.**  At  this  time,  John  Haynes 
was  governor  of  Massachusetts  and  Haynes  has  been 
described  as  a  man  of  "  large  estate  and  larger  affection  ; 
of  heavenly  mind  and  spotless  life."    Unfortunately,  he 
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1635  lived  in  a  somewhat  uncongenitl  age  and  clime.  On 

1636  account  of  ill  health  and  the  approach  of  winter,  per- 
miasion  waa  granted  to  Williama  to  remain  at  Salem  until 
apring. 

Flight  from  In  a  letter  written  to  Major  John  Mason  of  Connecticut, 
in  iSyOjWilliams  says  that  \\  inthrop  privately  advised  him 
"  to  steer  his  course  to  the  Narragansett  Bay,"  a  region  to 
which  the  latter  had  already  made  two  visits.  Possibly 
the  suggestion  of  beginning  a  plantation  in  that  region 
was  tawed  over  hj  Williams  and  aome  of  his  warmest 
friends — we  do  not  know.  But  we  do  know  that  he 
kept  on  preaching  in  his  characteristic  style  until  he  heard 
that,  because  he  had  been  exhorting  and  proselyting  in  his 
own  house,  the  general  court  had  resolved  to  send  him 

j>nu.i7  II,  to  England.  Soon  after  this,  WiUiamt  waa  summoned 
to  appear  forthwith  before  the  court  in  Boston.  Instead 
of  obeying  tlus  citation,  Williams  made  hasty  preparation 
and,  accompanied  probably  by  one  man,  quietly  left 
Salem.  When,  a  few  davs  later,  Captain  John  Underbill 
arrived  at  Salem  in  a  small  sloop  sent  by  the  general  court 
from  Boston,  the  nest  was  empty;  Roger  Wiliiains  had 


Roper  VnSamU  Cwriyaidoa  Compas  and  Sundul 


flown  into  the  night  and  the  wilderness  and  the  winter's 
snow.  It  was  about  a  (bur  days'  journey  from  Salem  to  the 
home  of  Massasoit;  the  two  haid  become  "great  friends'* 
while  Williams  was  living  at  Plymouth.  Although 

attempts  at  identification  have  been  made,  we  do  not 
know  the  route  that  the  exile  took ;  he  probably  went 
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direcdy  to  hbinend,  the  Wampano«e  sachem,  then  living  1636 
at  what  is  now  Warren  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island.  He 
later  said  that   for  fourteen  weeks  he  was  sorely  tost  in 

a  bitter  season,  not  knowing  what  bread  or  bed  did 
mean,"  but,  like  others  who  had  been  there  before  him, 
he  may  have  been  "worse  weary  of  his  lodgings  than  of 
his  journey."  It  is  said  that,  in  1645,  Governor  Win- 
throp  advised  the  court  to  recall  Roger  Williams  but 
that  his  request  was  tabled.  In  1676,  while  the  King 
Philip  war  was  raging,  Massachusetts  made  a  conditional 
offer  of  temporary  shelter,  as  will  be  set  forth  more  fully 
in  the  succeeding  chapter.  In  1876,  and  again  in  1900, 
there  were  attempts  to  secure  a  revocation  ot  the  sentence 
but,  in  each  case,  the  Massachusetts  ^neral  court  refused 
to  take  the  action  desired  by  the  petitioners. 

The  red  man  knew  his  friend  and  understood  the  rhrF.  ind  ig 
spirit,  if  not  the  logic,  of  the  Plymouth  tract  on  Indian  |||^^ 
titles.  On  one  of  his  former  visits,  as  if  with  a  foresight 
of  coming  events  rhar  smacks  of  worldly  wisdom, Williams 
had  made  aii  agreement  for  lands  beyond  the  limits  of 
Massachusetts.  As  the  Wampanoags  and  their  chief 
sachem,  Massasoit,  were  tributary  to  the  Narragansetts, 
this  agreement  was  made  with  Canonicus,  the  statesman- 
like chief  sachem  of  that  powerful  people.  Williams 
now  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  lands  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Seekonk  Kiver,  and  with  no  other  patent  he  began 
"to  build  and  to  plant."  Here  he  was  joined  by  four  or 
five  persons.  A  few  miles  away  dwelt  William  Black- 
stone,  late  of  Boston,  now  a  hermit,  hadng  **  the  lords 
brethren"  of  Massachusetts  as  much  as  he  ever  did  "the 
lords  bishops"  of  England.  Blackstone  was  the  pioneer, 
as  Williams  was  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island.  The 
Seekonk  was  the  western  boundary  of  the  Plymoutn 
colony  and  so  Governor  Winslow  wr«ite  to  Williams  that 
he  and  his  companions  were  within  the  limits  of  the 
Plymouth  grant.  The  party  therefoi-e  moved  down  the 
Seekonk  to  the  northwest  arm  of  Xarragansett  Bay. 
Here,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the  broad  harbor,  prob- 
ably about  the  middle  of  April,  1636,  he  and  his  few 
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1636  companions  planted  Providence,  a  "  shelter  for  persons 

1638  distressed  for  conscience"  and  the  seed  of  another  New 
England  state.  Here,  before  the  end  of  summer,  Mrs. 
Williams,  with  her  two  infant  children,  joined  her  hus- 
band. Other  recruits  came,  some  from  Massachusetts 
Mid  some  from  England,  and  the  simplest  form  of  a 
democracy  was  established. 

LandTMn  Again  Wtlfiams  obtained  lands  from  Canonicus  and 
Miantonomo,  probably  in  accordance  with  the  agreement 
of  two  or  three  years  before.  In  Novembe"  of  the 
following  year,  Prudence  Island  in  the  bay  was  secured 

March  14,  by  purchase.  In  the  following  spring,  the  Narragansett 
sachems  executed  a  deed  confinning  to  Roger  WilUams 
the  original  "gift,**  later  known  as  the  Providence  purchase 
and  adding  thereto  land  extending  southward  to  the  Paw- 
tuxet  River  and  later  known  as  the  Fawtuxet  purchase. 
The  fact  that  these  deeds  were  secured  by  Roger  Williams 
in  his  own  name  made  for  him  no  little  trouble  with  his 
neighbors;  of  course,  the  Indian  titles  had  no  validity  in 

ociobwt,  the  eye  of  English  law.  A  few  months  Uiter,  Williams 
executed  a  document  commonly  called  the  initial  deed,  by 
which  he  did  "  freely  and  fully  pass,  grant,  and  make  over 
equal  right  and  power  of  enjovino;  and  disposing"  the  lands 
secured  from  the  sachems  unto  twelve  of  his  "  loving 
friends  and  neighbors  .  .  .  and  such  others  as  the 
major  part  of  us  shall  admit  into  the  same  fellowship  of 
vote  with  us."  Among  these  loWng  friends  and  neigh- 
bors" was  one  William  Harris  of  whom  we  shall  hear  again. 
Others  were  admitted  into  the  fellowship  and  lands  were 
assigned, each  receiving  a  five-acre  lot  for  dwel'inc  and  a 
six-acre  lot  tor  plantinsj;  and,  later  on,  enough  ot  ihc  general 
land  to  make  a  total  ot  one  hundred  acres.  Soon  atcer 
the  execution  of  the  initial  deed,'*  Williams  agreed,  in 
consideration  of  the  payment  to  him  of  twenty  pounds, 
that  the  unassigned  lands  on  the  Pawtuxet  should  pass 
to  "the  monopolizing  twelve."  Th'"  ;ic^rcement  was  not 
hampered  bv  anv  conditions,  although  it  has  been  urged 
that  Williams  supposed  that  the  lands  were  to  be  held  in 
trust  for  the  fellowship.    At  all  events,  the  twelve  at 
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once  took  possession  as  owners  in  severalty  and,  three  1636 
years  later,  William  Harris,  William  Arnold,  William  1638 
Carpenter,  and  Zachariah  Rhodes  moved  thither.  They 
were  destined  soon  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  one 
Samuel  Gorton,  a  staunch  constitutionalist  who  had  no 


The  Origtrul  Deed  ot  Providence  by  Muntonumo  and  utiier  ChicU  to  Roger  Williami 


regard  for  any  land  claim  that  did  not  rest  on  a  royal 
patent,  or  for  any  authority  that  was  not  conformable  to 
English  common  law. 
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1636  In  a  letter  from  Williams  to  Winthrop,  then  deputy- 
1638  governor  of  Massachusetts,  undated  as  were  many  of  his 
A  CompKC  af  tetters  but  probably  written  in  die  latter  part  of  1636, 
^ff^    Williams  said:  "We  hauc  no  Pistent:  nor  doth  the  fice 

of  Magistracie  suite  with  our  present  condicion.  Hitherto, 
the  masters  of  jffamilies  haue  ordinarily  mett  once  a  fort- 
night &  consulted  about  our  common  peace,  watch,  & 
plantings  <k  niutuail  consent  haih  tinished  ail  matters 
with  speede  &  peace.'*  This  passage  is  especially  inter* 
esdng  as  it  b  the  first  account  we  have  of  the  beginninss 
of  dvil. government  in  Rhode  Island*  Continuing,  WH- 
Ham??  says:  "Our  dangers  (in  the  midst  of  these  dens  of 
lyons )  now  especially  call  vpon  vs  to  be  compact  in  a 
civill  way  &l  power.  I  haue  had  thoughts  of  propound- 
ing to  my  neighbors  a  double  subscription,  concerning 
which  I  snail  humbly  craue  your  hclpe.  The  first  con- 
cerning our  selues,  the  masters  of  fiunilies:  thus:  We 
whose  names  are  here  vnder  written  .  .  .  doe  with 
(rec  &  ioynt  consent  promise  each  vnto  other  that,  for 
our  common  peace  &  wellfare  (vntill  we  heare  further  of 
the  Kings  royall  pleasure  concerning  our  selues)  we  will 
from  time  to  time  subiect  our  selues  in  acdue  or  pasaiue 
obedience  to  such  orders  &  agreements  as  shall  be  made 
by  the  greater  number  of  the  present  howseholders,  & 
such  as  shall  be  hereafter  admitted  by  their  consent  into 
the  same  privilcdge  &  covenant  in  our  ordinarie  meet- 
ing." ,  Although  this  first  written  compact  was  not  lorm- 
ally  adopted,  it  was  probably  accepted  as  binding  ujpon 
the  new  plantation.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  it  recognized 
the  right  that  Massachusetts  was  exetdsinsr  —  the  right 
of  excluding  undesirable  persons,  and  that  the  democracy 
established  by  it  W'as  incomplete  in  that  it  simply  recog- 
nized the  equnlirv  of  the  members  of  a  ruling  class. 
A  Compact  of  But  the  associated  householders  did  not  include  all  of 
^anied  ^^j^  j^^^j^  inhabitants.  Williams  wrote  to  Winthrop 

that  "  of  late  some  young  men,  single  persons  (of  whome 
we  had  much  neede),  being  admitted  to  freedome  of 
inhabitation  ...  are  discontented  with  their  estate,  & 
seeke  the  freedome  of  vote  allso,  &  aequalitie."    It  is 
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probable  that  this  tc-tluig  had  an  effect  in  shaping  the  1636 
second  half  of  the  "double  subscription"  that  Williams  1638 
submitted  to  Winthrop  for  "a  word  of  private  advise  with 
the  soonest  convenience."  The  form  proposed  by  Wil- 
liams in  his  letter  to  Winthrop  varies  a  little  from  the 
form  in  which  it  appears  upon  the  town  records.  The 
compact  was  formally  adoprpd,  probably  on  the  twentieth 
of  August,  1637.  This  earliest  Rhode  Island  compact 
of  record  reads  as  follows: 

We  wboM  naiBci  ue  Iwicundcr,  imnm  to  iniiabit  io  the  Iowa  of  PnrvideBcc,  do 
promise  to  tol^K*  oondra  m  aClrre  Mid  purfw  obedfence  fo  dl  locli  ordcn  or  sfKcntMi 

a)  shall  be  made  for  public  good  of  the  body  in  an  orderly  »;iv,  hy  tlie  maj<ir  consent  of 
the  present  inhabitants,  masten  of  fomiUcs  —  incorpofated  together  in  a  'I*ownc  fellowshif, 

Here  was  a  government  with  no  executive  or  magis-  a  New 
trate ;  with  no  court  or  any  iorm  of  delegated  power ;  ^""•^">" 
but  widi  freedom  of  conscience  well  safeguarded.  For 
the  first  time  in  history,  the  doctrine  of  intdlectual  liberty 
was  made  the  corner-stone  of  a  political  constitution.  This 
is  the  great  memorml  of  'Rofrtr  Williams.  Before  long, 
came  the  Fequot  war  and  Williams's  unselhsh  service  to 
the  colony  from  which,  like  Hagar,  he  had  been  driven 
into  the  wilderness.  In  the  wilderness,"  the  angel  of  God 
called  to  Hagar  out  of  heaven,  and  said  unto  ner.  What 
aileth  thee,  Hagar?  fear  not;  for  God  hath  heard  the 
voice  of  the  lad  where  he  is.  Arise,  lift  up  the  lad,  and 
hold  him  in  thine  hand  ;  for  I  will  make  him  a  great 
nation."  By  this  time,  the  Massachusetts  militant  theoc- 
racy was  actively  employed  in  tui  warding  recruits  for  the 
recaldtrant  forces  on  the  Narragansett  frontier. 

As  we  soon  shall  see  more  dearly,  the  year  1635  Gofcmor 
one  of  danger  to  Massachusetts.  From  England  came 
a  demand  for  the  return  of  the  charter  and  the  Boston 
ministers  advocated  a  political  policy  of  procrastination. 
Henry  Vane,  the  younger,  often  called  Sir  Marry  Vane, 
son  and  heir  of  a  privy  councilor,  had  incurred  his 
ftther's  displeasure  and,  in  that  year  of  ill  omen,  thought 
tluit  he  was  willing  to  forsake  ''the  preferment  of  the 
court  of  Charles  for  the  ordinances  of  religion  in  New 
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England."  A  pretty  fleck  of  cavalier  color  on  a  sombre 
Puritan  canvas  —  a  fresh-blown  English  rose  bloom- 
ing in  a  bed  of  New  England 
immortelles,  he  was,  in  1636, 
elected  by  the  delighted  Mas- 
sachusetts freemen  as  their  gov- 
ernor for  the  following  year. 
"He  was,"  says  Clarendon,  "a 
man  of  extnundinary  parts,  a 
pleasant  wi^  a  great  undefstand- 
ing,"  but  he  was  not  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Puritans.  In  the  few 
months  that  intervened  between 
the  coming  of  the  patrician  Vane 
and  the  flieht  of  the  banished 
Williams,  the  two  men  met  and 
began  a  friendship  that  was  warm 
and  long-enduring  and  that 
proved  to  be  potent  in  the 
shaping  of  the  new  plantation 
in  the  Narragansett  country. 
In  1635  also  came  Hugh  Peters,  a  Cambridge  grad- 
uate who  had  taken  orders  and  had  been  imprison^  by 
Archbishop  Laud  for  nonconformity.  In  December,  1636, 
he  became  pastor  of  the  church  at  Salem  and  at  once  dis- 
claimed the  doctrines  and  excommunicated  the  adherents 
of  his  predecessor.  He  took  an  active  part  in  pohtical 
and  merauitile  affiurs  and,  as  a  strons,  coarse  man  is  likely 
to  do,  made  many  enemies.  In  his  lustory  of  The  Ameri- 
can Merchant  Marine,  Mr.  Marvin  says  that,  in  1641, 
Peters  built  at  Salem  "a  prodigious  ship  of  three  hundred 
tons"  —  an  illustration  of  the  courage  of  one  "  who  sought 
to  foster  the  trade  as  well  as  to  save  the  souls  of  his  Salem 
parishioners,  and  went  home  to  uphold  the  hands  of  Crom- 
well, and  finally  to  die  on  the  sibbet  at  Charinff  Cross, 
a  martyr  of  the  restoration.*'  In  this  interval  oetween 
Salem  and  Charing  Cross,  he  was  to  make  more  trouble 
for  Roger  Williams. 
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in  i6j4,  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson  had  followed  her  1634 
filvorite  minister,  John  Cotton,  from  England  to  Massa-  1636 
chusetts,  "three  thousand  miles  through  ten  thousand  An 
dangers."  Some  of  her  fellow  passengers  on  shipboard  ^^^^ 
were  shocked  bv  her  doctrines,  manv  of  which  seemed 
heretical  or  fanatical.  She  was  able  and  witty,  ambitious 
of  influence  and  fond  of  debate  —  a  very  J  oan  of  Arc  of 
polemic  theology.  In  her  Boston  home  at  what  is  now 
the  comer  of  Washington  and  School  streets,  the  site  of 
"the  old  corner  book-store,"  she  set  up  what  one  writer 
calls  "the  Hutchinson  school  of  exegesis,"  and  another 
"the  Hutchinson  viva  voce  weekly  religious  review." 
She  put  forward  her  Antinomian  views  so  skilfullv  that 
ere  long  it  seemed  as  if  iVlassachusetts  had  gone  mad  over 
the  Smxtad  between  a  covenant  of  grace  and  a  covenant 
of  works.  Old  friends  were  alienated  and  the  communitv 
was  divided  into  hostile  camps  in  each  of  which  much 
time  was  wasted  in  throwing  ugly  names  at  honest  neigh- 
bors. One  of  these  parties  was  composed  in  great  part 
of  the  original  settlers  who,  having  laid  the  toundations 
of  their  civil  government,  desired  to  preserve  what  they 
had  builded.  Prominent  among  the  leaders  of  this  fiicdon 
were  Governor  Winthrop,  who  had  an  especial  dislike 
for  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  Pastor  Wilson.  On  the 
other  side  were  chicflv  the  newcomers  who,  not  having 
wrought  m  early  morning,  cared  less  for  Massachusetts 
institutions  and  resisted  every  form  of  intellectual  despot- 
ism. With  them  logic  was  superior  to  law  and  they 
would  yield  not  one  iota  of  their  claim  for  the  paramount 
authority  of  private  Judgment.  These  ideas  were  not  in 
unison  with  the  policy  of  those  who  had  founded  a  gov- 
ernment on  the  basis  of  church-membership. 

Anne  Hutchinson  had  a  mild  sort  of  husband  and  The  Triumph 
this  husband's  sister's  husband  was  John  Wheelwright,  ^^^q^^^ 
Wheelwright  was  a  Cambridge  m-aduate  and  one  of  Laud's 
"silenced"  ministers  who  would  do  his  share  of  talking. 
He  arrived  at  Boston  in  June,  1 636.  By  this  time,  Anne 
Hutchinson  and  Governor  Vane  led  what  seemed  to  be  a 
majority  of  Boston  in  what  looked  like  a  revolt  against  the 
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1637  clergy.  On  a  fast-du)  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  brethren 
and  in  spite  of  the  governor's  remonstranoe.  Wheelwright 
preached  a  sermon  "against  pagans  and  anti-Christians,  and 
^  Q    ^  Of)  fj      thosethat  ninneunder  a 

^jJrmTu^^  covenant  of  v  ork^  In 

^  March,  the  general  court 

Anugnph  of  Wbcdwiigbt  declared  the  Braintree 

minister  guilty  of  contempt  and  sedition,  deferred  sen- 
tence, and,  bMause  of  the  unsympathetic  disposition  of 
the  Boston  people,  changed  its  seat  to  Newtown  (Cam- 
bridge).   The  choice  of  magistrates  that  year  turned  on 

May  17-47  such  issues.  On  election  day,  the  excitement  was  intense 
and,  said  Winthrop,  "some  laid  hands  on  others."  A 
petition  from  Boston  was  denied  a  hearing.  Vane  and 
his  followers  refused  to  play  their  part  and  Castor  Wilson 
dimbed  a  tree  to  harangue  the  pctiple,  the  meeting  being 
held  in  the  open  air.  Orthodoxy  won  and  "all  the 
adherents  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  were  left  out."  Vane 

Aqguitj  soon  returned  to  Kngland,  where  he  became  an  influential 
member  of  the  Long  Parliament  and  one  of  its  colonial 
commissioners. 

The  Bund-      At  the  end  of  August,  1637,  a  synod  of  magistrates 


HrtiJ^**       ministers  convened  at  Newtown  (the  first  Cambridge 
synod).    It  won  over  to  an  uncompromising  orthodoxy 

John  Cotton  who  had  been  suspected  of  Antinnmian 
tendencies  but  who  now  saw  light  and  recovered  ail  his 
former  splendor.  It  also  condemned  the  teachings  of 
Anne  Hutchinson  and  ordered  her  meetings  discon- 
tinued. She  refused  obedience  and  the  general  court  had 
to  interfere.  Vane's  departure  and  Cotton's  defection 
weakened  the  Hutchinson  faction  and,  when  the  court 
Novontmr  met,  the  triumphant  theocracy  took  rigorous  measures  to 
secure  the  fruits  of  victory  and  to  entrench  itself  behind 
a  permanent  majority.  Mr.  Wheelwright  was  "disfran- 
chized &  banished,  haveing  1 4  dayes  to  setde  his  affiures." 
An  appeal  was  refused  and  Wheelwright  became  the 
founder  of  Exeter,  New  Hampshire.  William  Codding- 
ton  who  had  been  "  left  out"  of  the  magistracy  at  the  late 
election  was  now  present  as  one  of  the  deputies,    h  ot 
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"affirming  that  Mr.  Wheeleright  is  innocent  &  that  hee  1637 
was  persecuted  for  the  truth/'  William  Aspinwall  and 
John  Coggeshall  were  unceremoniously  unseated  as  mem- 
bers of  the  court,  "  &  order  was  siven  for  two  new  depu- 
ties to  bee  chosen  by  the  towne  of  Boston."  In  addition, 
Aspinwall  was  "convented  for  haveing  his  hand  to  a 
petition  or  remonstrance,  bein^  a  seditious  libell,  &  iissti- 
fiin^  the  same,  for  which  and  tor  his  insolent  &l  turbulent 
carriage,  hee  is  disfnmchized  and  banished.*'  Mr.  Cogge- 
shall '*W8S  disfranchized,  &  enioyned  not  to  speake  any 
thing  to  disturbe  the  pubUcke  p<»ce,  vpon  paine  of  ban- 
ishment." Then,  so  runs  the  record,  "  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
(the  wife  of  Mr.  William  Hutchinson),  being  convented 
for  traduceing  the  ministers  and  their  ministery  in  this 
country,  shee  declared  volentarily  her  revelations  for  her 
ground,  &  that  shee  should  bee  delivred  &  the  Court 
ruined,  with  their  posterity,  &  therevpon  was  banished.** 
Great  importance  was  given  to  the  allegation  that,  on  her 
examination,  Mrs.  Hutchinson  admitted  that  she  received 
"revelations."  Winthrop  wrote:  "(iod  hath  made  her 
to  lay  open  herself  and  the  ground  of  all  these  disturb- 
ances to  be  by  revelations.** 

The  chief  offenders  being  thus  disposed  of,  the  court  Andnomiana 
turned  its  attention  to  the  heterodox  rank  and  file.  Those 
who,  like  William  Dyer,  had  put  "hand  to  the  seditious 
libell  called  a  petition  or  remonstrance"  were  disfranchised. 
Some  of  them  were  also  fined,  others  were  "discharged 
from  bearing  any  publike  office,"  and  some  were  impris- 
oned. The  unique  John  UnderhiU  was  "disfranchized 
&  put  from  the  captaines  place.**  Some  of  the  weaker 
ones  did  "acknowledge  their  sin  .  .  .  &itwasyelded 
them  that  their  hands  should  bee  crossed  out."  The 
next  step  was  for  the  court  to  decree  that,  "  Whereas  the 
opinions  &  revelations  of  Mr.  Wheeleright  and  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  have  seduced  &c  led  into  dangerous  errors 
many  of  the  people  heare  in  Newe  England,  insomuch  as 
there  is  iust  cause  of  suspition  that  they,  as  others  [Ana- 
baptists] in  Germany,  in  former  times,  nuiy,  vpon  some  AntinomuM 
revelation,  make  some  suddaine  irruption  vpon  those  that  i^^**™*^ 
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I  6  J  7  dirier  from  thcin  m  mdgment,  for  prevenuon  whereof  it 
I  6  3  8  is  ordered  that  a]l  those  whose  names  are  vnderwritten 
shall  (vpon  warning  given  or  left  at  their  dwelling  houses) 
before  the  30th  day  of  this  Month  of  November,  deliver 

in  at  Mr.  Canes  house,  at  Boston,  all  such  guns,  pistols, 
swords,  powder,  shot,  &  match  as  they  shal  bee  owners  of, 
or  have  in  their  custody,  vpon  paine  ot  ten  pound  for  every 
default  to  bee  made  thereof."  The  list  of  persons  thus  to 
be  disarmed  included  the  irrepressible  John  Underbill,  the 
Ktimable  John  Clarke,  and  fifty-seven  more  from  Boston, 
five  from  Salem,  three  from  Newbury,  five  from  Roxbury, 
two  from  Ipswich,  and  two  from  Charlestown. 
William  pod-  Having  thus  laid  hand  to  the  work  ot  rooting  out  the 
dangerous  heresy,  the  Puritan  would  not  be  true  to  him- 
selfunless  he  did  it  as  thoroughly  as  Archbishop  Laud 
had  done  his  work.  The  general  court  therefore  ordered 
Much  11,  its  summons  to  be  issued  to  William  Coddington  and 
»*f  jtjY'"''  others  notifying  them  that  "Whereas  you  have  desired 
and  obtained  licence  to  remove  yourselves  &  your  families 
out  of  this  iurisdiction  .  .  .  the  Court  doth  there- 
'fore  order  that  you  may  depart  according  to  the  licence 
given  you,  so  as  your  fiunuies  bee  removed  before  the 
next  uenerall  Court;  but  if  your  families  bee  not  so 
removed,  then  you  are  to  appear  at  the  next  Court  to 
abide  the  further  order  of  the  Courte  herein."  As  will 
appear  further  on,  Coddington  and  his  followers  were,  at 
this  time,  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.  The 
summons  herein  referred  to  gave,  as  a  pretext  for  the 
action  taken,  '*that  information  hath  bene  given  to  the 
Court  that  your  intent  is  onely  to  withdrawe  youreselues 
for  a  season  that  you  may  avoyde  the  censure  of  the  Court 
in  some  things  which  may  bee  objected  against  you."  The 
fourscore  heresies  that  the  svnod  had  found  lurking  in 
the  doctrine  that  a  covenant  of  grace  was  the  only  way  to 
salvation  must,  with  the  Lord's  help,  be  scattered  to  the 
wind.  Surely  we  need  not  wonder  that  Coddington  and 
Clarke  had  anticipated  Winthrop  and  Dudley  and  were 
then  with  Roger  Williams  and  beyond  reach  of  the  heavy 
hand  of  the  "lords  brethren  at  the  fiay." 
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Men  have  not  yet  agreed  upon  the  wisdom  and  the  1638 
justice  of  the  general  policy  of  the  Massachusetts  Puri-  The  PMkn 
tans;  probably  they  never  will.   That  policy  was  narrow 
and  strict ;  it  is  not  certain  that  it  could  safely  have  been 

made  more  lenient  and  flexible.  It  has  been  often  said 
that  they  sought  a  wilderness  that  there  they  might 
establish  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  and 
transmit  the  same 
inviolate  to  their 
remotest  posterity. 
Instead  of  this 
they  sought  a  land 
of  liberty  for  l/wm- 
selves  and  others  of 
Uke  maul.  They 
had  come  three 
thousand  miles 
that  they  might 
make  a  better 
England.     When  Tfce  si»cb  md  PBtoi, 

they  had  builded  such  a  state,  they  felt  that  they  had 
a  right  to  preserve  and  to  enjoy  it  They  had  but  fiunt 
ideas  of  civil  or  religious  liberty,  as  we  understand  them, 
or  as  they  were  understood  among  the  republicans  of 

Holland,  who  had  long  before  started  on  the  journey.  It 
is  easy  to  say  that  a  wider  toleration  would  not  have  been 
attended  with  the  imagined  danger.  Possibly  the  danger 
was  not  wholly  imaginary ;  "  perhaps  Utopia  must  always 
have  its  supplemental  Narragansett,  Winthrop,  Dudley, 
Endecott,  and  Cotton  were,  like  Cromwell,  great  enough 
to  stand  forth  and  be  "  painted  without  the  concealment 
of  a  defect  or  the  exaggeration  of  a  virtue,"  but  the 
records  of  those  November  sessions  of  the  Massachusetts 
general  court  are  not  pleasant  reading  even  for  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  deputy  governor  then  present. 

After  the  defeat  of  Vane  by  Winthrop  in  the  brisk  tiw  EdM 
election  for  governor  of  Massachusetts,  the  country 
around  Nnrragansett  Bay  became  a  place  of  refuge  for 
many  whom  the  elder  commonwealth  would  no  longer 
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1638  tolerate^  or  who  would  no  longer  endure  the  domination 

of  the  **  lords  brethren  at  the  Bay."    With  many  who 

suffered  much  and  honestly  for  their  devotion  to  liberty 
of  thought  and  conscience,  came  some  whom  Mr.  Gay 
has  described  as  "half  crazed  with  those  teeming  maggots 
of  the  brain  which  so  breed  in  times  of  exasperating 
religious  oontrovefsy/*  and  others  who  were  possMsed  hy 
harmless  whims,  who 

changed  tlicir  m'mds, 
Y'.cv.  oft,  and  into  strange  »agaries  tell. 

The  "pestilent  heresies"  were  said  by  some  to  number 
one  hundred  and  six;  by  others,  two  hundred  and  ten. 
Mr.  Richman  says  that  it  was  a  time  of  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry  turned  preacher,  that  in  Providence  a  new  religion 
was  as  welcome  as  in  ancient  days  was  a  new  philosophy 
at  Athens,  and  that  the  dislike  for  religious  novelties 
manifested  by  the  theocracy  dominant  at  Boston  was  the 
means  of  diverting  thence  the  stream  of  inspired  tanners 
and  tailors  ana  tapsters,  and  ot  pouring  it  into  the  pianca- 
tions  of  what  beoune  Rhode  Isbuul. 
The  Purchate  In  1 6 14,  the  Dutch  navigator,  Adrian  Block,  had 
«f  Aquidaeck  explored  Natragansett  Bay,  and  named  its  largest  island 
Roode  Eylandt  (Red  Island).  But  Block  had  not  come 
back  and  Verra/ano  and  the  Northmen  had  forfeited 
their  titles.  On  the  advice  of  the  Plymouth  magistrates 
and  with  the  friendly  aid  of  Roger  Williams,  the  island 
Muck  14  then  called  Aquidneck  was  bou^t  from  Canonicus  and 
Miantonomo  for  William  Coddington  and  his  associates. 
Coddington  had  been  named  in  the  charter  as  one  of  the 
original  assistants  for  the  Massachusetts  company  and 
had  come  to  Salem  with  Winthrop  in  i6jo.  Having 
been  dropped  from  the  roll  of  Massachusetts  magistrates 
and  sul^lequendy  warned  to  remove  his  £unily  n-om  the 
colony  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  general  court,  he  and 
John  Clarke  led  a  party  southward.  Clarke  was  a  phyudan 
lately  arrived  from  England  and  destined  to  become  the 
chief  diplomatic  agent  of  the  new  commonwealth. 
The  Pteuiag  Among  the  followers  of  Coddingfon  and  Clarke  were 
gf  Pmmmc     Aspmwall,  Coggeshaii,  ana  William  the  husband  of  Anne 
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Hutchinson.  Twelve  of  the  nineteen  had  been  members  1638 
of  the  Boston  church  and  sixteen  of  them  had  been 
disarmed  by  order  of  the  Massachusetts  court.  While 

fhev  were  sril!  at  Providence,  thev  signed  their  first  com-  Mwch  7 
pact  of  government,  incorporating  themselves  into  a  body 
politic  and  agreeing  to  "  submit  our  persons,  lives  and 
estates  unto  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  King  of  Kings 
and  Lord  of  Lords,*'  and  to  be  guided  and  judged  by 
"  His  holy  word  of  truth.*'  After  the  old  Jewish  pattern, 
they  chose  Coddington  as  chief  ruler  with  the  title  of 
jiidee,  AspinwnH  ns  secretary,  and  Will-am  Dver  as  clerk. 
1  he  plantation  thus  began  its  existence  under  conditions 
materially  different  from  those  created  by  the  Providence 
compact,  authority  taking  the  place  of  individualism 
and  organs  of  ninction  being  provided.  Early  in 
April,  the  company  made  their  first  settlement  on  the 
northern  end  of  their  island,  at  Pocasset,  now  called 
Portsmouth.  Among  the  early  rules  adopted  in  town- 
meeting  was  one  that  "  none  should  be  received  as 
inhabitants  or  Freemen,  to  build  or  plant  upon  the  Island, 
but  such  as  should  be  received  in  by  the  consent  of  the 
6ody"^a  duplication  of  the  oflensive  Massachusetts 
rule.  But  sinners  came  as  well  as  saints  arid  the  <Niginal 
and  simple  theocratic  style  of  government  soon  proved 
to  be  inadequate.  After  nine  months'  trial,  the  constitu- 
tion was  modified  by  providing  for  the  judge  a  council 
of  three  ciders  who  seem  to  have  had  "  the  functions  of  janiwy  », 
an  equity  court  without  the  power  of  enforcing  its 
decisions."  Provision  was  also  made  for  quarterly  meet- 
ings of  the  body  politic  with  a  power  of  veto  for  the 
freemen  —  another  step  in  the  direction  of  democracy. 

Mrs.  Hutchinson  had  been  banished  from  Massachu-  The  Eicon* 
setts  in  November,  1637,  but  the  court  had  been  consid-  JJJJ^^**""' 
erate  enough  to  defer  her  actual  removal  for  a  time.    In  HmddnMa 
March,  1638,  her  husband  had  signed  the  Aquidneck 
compact  at  Providence.    About  a  week  after  that,  the 
Boston  church  proclaimed  her  excommunicate  and  deliv- 
ered up  to  Satan.    She  then  lost  little  time  in  following 
her  husband  to  Pocasset.    That  summer  there  was  a 
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1638  considerable  exodus  of  "  Antinomians  and  heretics  in 

1639  general  from  the  uncongenial  air  of  Massachusetts."  In 
the  words  of  Governor  Winthrop,  "  many  of  Boston, 
and  others  who  were  of  Mistress  Hutchinson's  judgment 
and  party,  removed  to  the  Isle  of  Aquiday  ;  and  others, 
who  were  of  the  rigid  separation  and  savored  Anabaptism, 
removed  to  Providence,"  About  this  time,  "  the  disin- 
tegrating influence  of  Anne  Hutchinson  "  was  reinforced 
by  the  arrival  from  Plymouth  of  one  Samuel  Gorton, 
who  was  destined  to  become  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the 
weak  theocracy  at  Pocasset  and  of  the  powerful  theocracy 
at  Massachusetts  Bay.  These  newcomers  strengthened 
the  democratic  element  that  was  beginning  to  find  its 

voice  and  alarmed  the 
autocrats  who  had  begun 
the  plantation.  In  May, 
1639,  Governor  Win- 
throp wrote  :  "At  Aqui- 
day the  people  grew  very 
tumultuous,  and  put  out 
Mr.  Coddington  and  the 
three  other  magistrates, 
and  chose  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son only,  a  man  of  a  very 
mild  temper  and  weak 
parts." 

The  facts  that  underlay 
Winthrop's  statement 
were  that  the  judge  and 
the  three  elders  and  the 
clerk  who  made  up  the 
Coddington  government, 
with  John  Clarke  and  a 
few  others,  had  scented 
the  dangerous  presence. 
At  the  end  of  April,  they 

Map  of  Early  Rhode  hUnd  Smlcmenn         withdrew    from  PoCaSSCt, 

taking  the  oflicial  records  with  them.  By  the  middle  of 
May,  they  were  at  the  other  end  of  the  island  laying  the 
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foundations  of  a  new  plantation  that  was  named  Newport.  1639 
It  soon  became  more  populous  and  wealthy  than  any  1642 
other  settlemerT^  in  the  Narragansett  country. 

The  democratic   remnant  that  Coddington  left  at  The  Focasset 
Pocasset)  at  least  thirty-one  of  them,  entered  anew  into  ''~«7 
compact,  as  members  of  a  "  Civil  Body  Politic"  and  "the  April  30,  i<39 
l^al  subjects  of  King  Charles."    William  Hutchinson 
was  elected  chief  magistrate,  with  eight  assistants  who 
were  constituted  a  court  for  the  trial  ot  causes.  Simuel 
Gorton  was  received  into  fellowship  —  evidence  of  an 
existing  democratic  sentiment  that  had  proved  intolerable 
to  the  theocratic  party  who  had  seceded  only  a  day  or  two 
before. 

All  the  Aquidneck  lands  had  been  transferred  to  a  uniooofthe 
single  corporation  and  hoth  of  the  island  towns  soon  saw  I'l^^iTowiii 
that  neither  was  ready  for  permanent  separation  from  the 
other.  Before  the  coming  of  cold  weather,  negotiations 
for  a  reunion  were  begun,  the  late -secessionists  acknowl- 
edging that  they  were  suUects  of  the  king  and  ordering  a 
letter  sent  to  Sir  Harry  Vane  requesting  him  "  to  treate 
about  the  obtaining  a  Patent  of  the  Island  from  his 
Majesf)'."  The  result  of  these  overtures  was  that  Forts- 
mouth  and  Newport  were  soon  united  under  a  single  March  11, 

fovernment,  with  Coddm^ton  as  governor  and  Wilham  '^S*-'*** 
lutchinson  as  one  of  his  four  assistants.   The  name 
Pocasset  was  changed  to  Portsmouth  and,  within  a  year, 
the  victorious  democracy  put  on  the  records  of  their  gen- 
eral court  a  formal  order  "that  none  be  accounted  a  March,  i<4o- 
delinquent  for  Doctrine."     In  the  following  year  the  court 
forbade  the  sale  of  lands  to  any  outside  party  —  the  eft'cct  September  19, 
of  recent  action  taken  by  a  faction  of  the  Providence 
settlers  in  putting  themselves  and  their  estates  under  the' 
protection  of  Massachusetts,  as  w  ill  be  more  fully  related 
a  little  further  on.    It  was  also  decided  "  to  treat  with  the 
Governor  of  the  Dutch  to  supply  us  with  necessaries  and 
to  take  ot  our  commodities  at  such  rates  as  mav  be  suit- 
able."   Coddineton,  Clarke,  and  the  Hutchinsons  made 
a  combinadon  that  was  intolerable  to  the  Boston  breth- 
ren and  the  Massachusetts  Ptiritans  had  refiised  to  have 
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I  6  4  I  anything  to  do  with  the  "concision  wone  confounded" 

I  6  4  3  at  Narragansett  Bay. 

The  Death  of     The  union  of  the  island  towns  had  been  opposed  by 
Mn.Hutchin-  ^,.g^  Hutchinson  and  by  Samuel  Gorton.    Mr.  Hutch- 
inson died  in  1 642, and  Mrs.  Hutchinson  removed  beyond 
New  Haven  to  lands  supposed  to  be  within  the  territory 
of  the  Dutch.    In  1643)  most  of  her  children 

and  servants  perished  in  an  Indian  massacre.  The 
Massachusetts  Puritans  who  had  excommunicated  her 
and  given  her  over  to  the  Devil  hid  lon^  been  unable  to 
understand  why  the  Lord's  lightning  did  not  strike  her 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Richman,  at  least  one  of  them 
**was  disposed  openly  to  take  the  Deity  to  task  for  per- 
mitting Mistress  Hutchinson  to  live  untutored  even  by 
remorse."    But  now,  "God  had  at  last  done  his  fuU 
Gorton  Bji>-  duty  by  his  church."    As  to  Gorton,  he  had  taken  occa- 
yinlitarrfc     ^'^^      accuse  the  court  of  perverting  justice  and  "had 
stopped  the  way  with  such  insolency  that  the  Governor 
was  forced  to  rise  from  the  Bench  to  helpe  forward  the 
Command  with  his  person."    When  Coddiii^;ton  called 
out,  ''You  that  are  for  the  King,  lay  hold  on  Gorton,** 
Gorton  called  back,  "You  that  are  for  the  Kin^  lay  hold 
on  Coddington."    For  this  and  that,  Gorton  was  whipped 
and  banished  from  Aquidneck. 
SmbucI  Gorton     Samucl  Gorton  has  been  variously  described  by  his- 
torians as  a  "benevolent  enthusiast,"  "a  sincere  and  cour- 
9         ageous  but  incoherent  and 
4^* Jl^tm^  crochetty  man/*  and  "a  notorious 
^MTSf^^  disturber  of  the  peace"  who  had 
T  lived  at  Boston,  Plymouth,  Ports- 

AuwfT'i'h  Gorton  mouth,  and  Providence,  whipped 
once  and  nowhere  welcome.  An  aggressive  agitator  and 
"  one  of  the  army  of  irregular  preacnen,*'  he  was  followed 
firom  Portsmouth  to  Providence  by  several  of  his  con* 
verts.  Here  **  he  merely  let  it  be  known  by  a  folmination 
or  two  that  a  new  religion  had  come  to  to%vn  "  and  so 
many  ran  after  him  and  it  that  John  Cotton  taunted  Wil- 
liams with  being  deserted  for  "a  more  prodigious  niinter 
of  exorbitant  novelties."    Gorton  soon  made  himselt  so 
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Cottrie 


offensive,  not  to  say  politically  dangerous,  to  the  landed  i  6  4  i 
proprietors  that  William  Harris  and  a  dozen  other  inhabit-  1643 

ants  of  Providence  asked  Massachusetts,  as  a  matter  of  NuvenAeri?, 
"gentle  courtesy  and  for  the  preservation  of  humanity 
and  mankind,  ...  to  lend  a  neighborlikf  liclping 
hana  '  to  the  end  that,  they  might  get  rid  of  him.  Win- 
throp  discreetly  answered  that  except  they  did  subject 
themselves  to  some  jurisdiction,  either  Plymouth  or 
ours,  we  had  no  calling  or  warrant  to  interfere  in  their 
contentions." 

About  a  year  after  this,  four  of  the  Fawtuxet  propn-  tiwa«ioW 
ctors,  namely,  William  Arnold,  his  son  Benedict  Arnold, 
his  son-in-law  WiUiam  Carpenter,  and  Robert  Cole,  acted 
on  the  suggestion  contained  in  Winthrop's  answer  and 
put  themselves  and  their  lands  under  the  protection  of 
Massachusetts.  Prior  to  this,  Gorton  had  moved  from 
Providence  to  Pawtuxet  and,  when  notice  wa«;  received 
from  the  authorities  of  the  Puritan  colony  to  ihv  etfect 
that  the  petition  of  the  four  had  been  granted,  the  arch- 
apitator  **diew  his  pen,  assorted  his  vocabulary  (always 
nch),  and  set  to  work  to  tell  Massachusetts  hcs  mind." 
After  he  had  sent  his  note  to  Boston  and  learned  that 
Williani  Arnold  had  been  commissioned  by  Massachu- 
setts as  justice  of  the  peace,  Gorton  and  ten  of  his  adher- 
ents bought  lands  at  Shawomet,  twelve  miles  further 
southward.  In  January,  1643, they  "i^ved  thither.  Here 
they  surely  would  be  free  from  any  interference  by  the 
Massachusetts  theocrats. 

The  deed  for  the  Shawomet  lands  was  signed  by  Mian-  a 
tonomo  as  lord  proprietor  and  by  Pumnam,  tne  local 
sachem.  But  the  "  Arnold  coterie  "  who  had  put  the  Paw- 
tuxet  lands  under  the  protection  of  Massachusetts  seem 
to  have  had  an  unappeased  land  hunger  and  to  have  cast 
a  longing  eye  upon  the  Shawomet  region.  At  all  events, 
in  May,  1643,  younger  Arnold,  with  two  subordinate 
sachems,  Pumham  of  Shawomet  and  Sacononoco  of  Paw- 
tuxet, appeared  ar  Boston.  Here  the  two  *'  notorious  ras- 
cal sachems"  proffered  their  submission  to  the  authority 
of  Massachusetts.    The  Massachusetts  authorities  were 
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1643  only  too  ready  to  be  pleased  with  any  plan  that  woald 
enable  them  to  lay  their  hands  upon  the  blasphemers  of 
any  of  the  Narragansett  settlements  and  promptly  sent 

word  for  Miantonomo  and  Gorton  to  appear  at  Boston  to 
show  reason  why  their  claims  to  their  lands  should  not  be 
held  invalid.  Miantonomo  obeyed  the  summons  but 
Gorton  sent  a  long  letter  that  VVinthrop  says  was  "  full  of 
reproaches  against  our  magistrates,  elders,  and  churches." 
In  June,  the  subordinate  sachems  formally  put  themselves 
"voluntarily"  under  the  government  and  jurisdiction  of 
Massachusetts  and  promised  "ro  wilHnn'  from  time  to 
time  to  be  instructed  in  the  knowledge  and  worship  of 
God."  This  gave  a  color  of  religious  warrant  to  the 
transaction  and  left  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  what  men 
like  the  Massachusetts  magistrates  would  do.  The  first 
effect,  as  somewhat  fiippanuy  described  by  Mr.  Richman, 
was  that  the  two  sachem  neophytes  "Indcn  with  gifts,  and 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  Puritan  Church  Militant  —  if 
not  with  a  spirit  of  sril!  higher  potency  —  returned  home 
breathing  forth  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  heretics. 
Henceforth  it  was  hot  times  at  Shawomet. 
The  ctfun  Gortou  wfts  uot  a  man  who  would  endure  everything 
JJJVj^  without  retaliating  and  so  the  Arnolds  and  the  prot^e 
sachems  had  to  call  for  help.  The  Massachusetts  general 
court,  therefore,  summoned  Gorton  and  his  company  to 
Scpuinbex  Boston  and  Gorton  sent  "To  the  Great  and  Honored 
*****  Idol  General  now  set  up  in  the  Massachusetts  "  the  gen- 
eral answer  of  lack  of  jurisdiction.  His  elaboration  of 
this  idea  was  copious  in  ribaldry  and  glittering  in  defiance. 
A  second  summons  was  sent  with  the  assurance  that  if 
obedience  was  not  yielded,  "we  must  rifrht  ourselves  and 
our  people  by  torce  of  arms."  Promptly  the  dozen  hurled 
defiance  at  the  whole  of  Massachusetts  Bay !  Then  Mas- 
sachusetts sent  a  minister  and  forty  soldiers  and,  in  the  end, 
Gorton  and  his  companions  were  marched  off  as  captives. 
At  this  time,  Roger  Williams  was  in  England  seeking  a 
royal  patent  for  Providence,  Portsmouth,  and  Newport, 
ftwecrtiop  After  the  prisoners  arrived  at  Boston,  a  party  was  sent 
to  Shawomet  "  to  fetch  so  many  of  their  cattle  as  might 
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defray  the  charges."  The  prisoners  were  tried  as  dam-  1643 
nable  heretics/'  The  usual  clerical  consultation  resulted  1644 
in  a  recommendation  of  the  sentence  of  death,  but  the 

deputies  were  more  merciful  than  the  ministers  and  the 
assistants.  The  twelve  were  dispersed  among  the  several 
towns  of  Massachusetts,  put  at  hard  labor  in  irons,  and 
commanded  "not,  by  word  or  writing,  to  maintain  any  of 
their  blasphemous  or  wicked  errors  upon  pain  of  death.'* 
But  Gorton  would  talk»  the  people  would  listen,  and  "  the 
court,  finding  that  Gorton  and  his  company  did  harm  in 
towns  where  thev  were  confined,  and  not  knowing  what 
to  do  with  them,  at  length  agreed  to  set  them  at  liberty, 
and  gave  them  fourteen  days  to  depart  out  of  our  juris- 
diction in  all  parts,  and  no  more  to  come  into  it  upon 
pain  of  death.  The  prescribed  fbrtn^ht  was  ample  for 
die  inoculation  of  a  province  and,  three  days  later,  Gor- 
ton  and  his  missionary  band  were  ordered  "  to  depart  out 
of  the  town  before  noon  this  day."  The  citizens  of  Ports-  M«cfa,  1644 
mouth,  w  ho  had  banished  Gorton  as  an  offensive  agitator, 
gave  hmi  an  enthusiastic  welcome  when,  shut  out  from 
Providence  and  Shawomet,  he  returned  to  them  as  a 
martyr  at  the  hands  of  the  Massachusetts  theocnts  who, 
as  they  well  knew  and  as  Winthrop  said,  were  desirous  of 
"  drawing  in  the  rest  in  those  parts  who  now  lived  under 
no  government  but  grew  very  offensive,"  and  w^ith  a  clear 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  region  thus  to  be  drawn 
in  "was  likely  to  be  of  use  to  us."  Gorton  soon  went  to  Rouhitwo 
England  and  told  his  tale  to  the  commissioners  of  parlia- 
ment. His  title  was  confirmed;  the  attempted  "land 
grab"  was  a  failure;  and,  in  gratitude,  Shawomet  was 
renamed  Warwick. 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  general  court  of  Aquidneck,  wuiiaim'« 
seeking  a  royal  patent,  had  decided  to  send  a  letter  to 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  It  was  later  decided  to  send  an  asent 
and,  for  many  reasons,  the  choice  fell  upon  Roger  Wil- 
liams, the  warm  friend  of  Sir  Henry.  In  some  way  not 
now  apparent,  the  mainland  plantation  joined  with  the 
island  towns  and  Williams  set  out  as  the  diplomatic 
agent  of  Providence,  Portsmouth,  and  Newport.  The 
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1643  New  England  confederation  had  just  been  formed  and 
May  19-29  Rhode  Island  had  been  excluded  therefrom.  As  Wil- 
liams was  under  banishment  from  Massachusetts,  he  took 
ship  from  New  Amsterdam. 
s«kmg  .1  When,  in  midsummer  of  1643,  Roger  Williams  landed 
Rojrai  Patent  England,  king  and  commons  were  at  war.  Of  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  conscience,  Williams  was  a  high 
priest)  and  of  the  Independent  leaders  in  the  mother 
country  Vane,  Cromwell,  and  Milton  had  developed  on 
that  side  nearly  to  the  stature  of  the  Massachusetts  eidle. 
Williams  knew  Vane  and,  through  Vane,  had  easy  access 
to  Cromwell  whose  shadow  was  already  looming  large 
over  English  history.  In  November,  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment appointed  a  new  board  of  colonial  commissioners. 
At  the  head  of  this  board  was  the  earl  of  Warwick  and 
among  its  members  were  Vane,  Cromwell,  and  Pym,  as 
stated  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  volume.  To  this 
Warwick  commission  Williams  made  application  for  a 
royal  patent  for  the  Narragansett  plantations. 

While  Williams  was  engaged  in  seeking  the  patent  and 
in  writing  and  publishing  books  and  pamphlets  in  exem- 
plification and  jusdficadon  of  his  principles,  two  Massa- 
chusetts representatives,  the  Reverend  Hugh  Peters  and 
the  Reverend  Thomas  Welde  who  had  been  sent  over, 
as  Winthrop  records,  "to  make  use  of  any  opportunity 
God  should  offer  for  the  good  of  the  country  here," 
secured  the  signatures  of  nine  of  the  colonial  commission- 
ers to  a  aocunicnt  known  as  the  Narragansett  patent,  by 
the  terms  of  which  the  Narragansett  country  was  annexed 
to  Massachusetts.  But  this  attempt  proved  to  be  abor- 
tive. The  document  had  not  the  signatures  of  a  majority 
of  the  board,  it  is  said  that  there  is  "no  such  thing  upon 
record,"  and  the  president  of  the  board  subsequently  tes- 
tified that  it  "  had  never  past  the  table."  In  spite  of  its 
little  worth,  Welde  sent  it  to  Massachusetts  and  Massa- 
chusetts used  it  as  the  foundation  of  a  notice  to  her 
unappreciated  neighbors  to  give  up  their  pretended  juris- 
diction in  the  Narragansett  country.  To  the  recital  of 
die  story,  Mr.  Richman  adds  the  remark  that  the  notice 
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"was  in  common  parlance  a  mere  blulF;  and  as  suciij  and  1643 
a  failure  besides,  was  not  repeated."  1644 

In  the  end,  Mi^UumiB  got  the  patent  for  which  he  had  Pu«it«ir 
asked.  To  the  fnendship  of  Vane  and  the  support  of 
Cromwell  and  parliamentary  favor  won  by  "  the  printed 
Indian  labors  of  Roger  Williams,  the  like  whereof  was 
not  extant  from  any  part  of  America,"  was  largely  due 
the  success  of  the  Rhode  Island  envoy.  Without  any 
grant  of  lands,  the  three  plantations  were  chartered  as  the  Misch  14, 
"Incorporation  of  Ph>viaence  Plantations  in  the  Narra-  i^',^^"** 
gansett  Bay  in  New  England."  In  July,  Marston  Moor 
became  historic  and  the  parliamentary  cause  triumphant. 
The  Massachusetts  exile  of  Januar\%  1636,  returned  to 
Boston  in  September,  1644,  under  the  protection  ot  a 
missive  from  "divers  lords  and  others  of  the  parliament," 
to  the  Massachusetts  authorities,  and  the  bearer  of  the 
freest  colonial  charter  that  had  ever  yet  been  granted. 
He  was  welcomed  at  the  banks  of  the  Seekonk  with  great 
enthusiasm  and  made  an  almost  triumphal  entry  into  the 
colony  that  he  had  planted.  In  the  same  year,  the  first 
Baptist  church  of  Newport  was  organized  with  John 
Clarke  as  its  teacher.  Of  course,  these  thin^  were  not 
pleasing  to  the  Masaachusetta  Puritans  and,  in  October, 
1645,  general  court  voted  that  Mr.  Peters  and  Mr. 
Welde,  "  having  been  long  absent,  may  understand  the 
Court's  mind  that  they  desire  their  presence  here  and 
speedy  return." 

The  charter  that  Williams  had  brought  back  gave  to  the  Liberal  Ternu 
three  towns  named  "lull  i^ower  and  Authority  to  rule 
themselves,  and  such  others  as  shall  hereafter  inhabit 
within  any  Part  of  the  sud  Tract  of  land,  by  such  a 
Form  of  Civil  Government  as,  by  voluntary  consent  of 
all,  or  the  greater  Part  of  them,  they  shall  find  most  suit- 
able to  their  Estate  and  Condition,"  and  to  make  laws 
"conformable  to  the  Laws  of  England,  so  far  as  the 
Nature  and  Consdtudon  of  the  place  will  admit." 

Soon  after  the  return  of  the  Gortonists  from  their  The  sabmi«ioo 
Massachusetts  captii^ty,  and  learning  wisdom  from  the  C"*'** 
examples  of  the  Pawtuxet  quartet  and  of  Pumham  and 
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1644  Sacononoco,  the  chiet  sachem  of  the  Narragansetts  for- 
1650  maily  put  himself  and  his  possessions  under  "the  pro- 
Apru  19,  tecdon  and  government  of  that  worthy  and  royal  Pnnce 
Charles,  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  be  ruled, 
ordered  and  disposed  of  according  to  his  Princely  wisdom, 
and  the  law?5  of  honourable  State  of  Old  England,  upon 
conditton  of  his  Majesty  s  royal  protection  and  righting  of  us 
in  what  wrong  is  or  may  be  done  unto  us.''  While  Gorton 
was  in  England  (he  did  not  return  until  the  spring  of 
1648),  the  somewhat  aristocratic  and  now  altogether  ill- 
satisfied  Coddington  was  plotting  with  Massachusetts. 
In  fact,  Providence  and  Newport  had  already  come  ro 
stand  for  differing  fundamental  notions  and  it  took  tmie 
and  effort  to  bring  about  a  formal  organization  of  the 
Providence  plantations  under  the  patent. 
CoiaaU  On  the  nineteenth  of  May,  1647,  inhabitants  of 
the  mainland  towns  of  Providence  and  Warwick  and 
the  island  towns  of  Portsmouth  and  Newport  met  in  con- 
vention or  mass-meeting  at  Portsmouth  to  put  the  new 
government  into  operation.  This  convention  of  1647 
outlined  the  territorial  limits  of  the  new  commonwealth, 
decreed  that  Warwick  shouJd  have  "  the  same  privileges 
as  Providence  " — thus  adding  a  fourth  to  the  three  towns 
named  in  the  charter,  and  in  compliance  with  the  char- 
acteristic demand  of  Providence,  that  each  town  should 
"have  full  power  and  authoritye  to  transacte  all  [its] 
home  affaires."  Among  the  fruits  of  this  union  of^  the 
four  separate  communities  was  the  introduction  of  a  new 
judicial  system. 

The  Similar  conventions  were  held  in  May  of  1648,  1649, 

Eiabontioa  of        1650.    Step  by  Step,  a  frame  of  government  with 

legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  departments  was  worked 
out  and  a  code  of  laws  was  enacted  and  a  hill  of  rights 
adopted.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  legislative  system 
was  what  is  now  well  known  as  "  the  initiative  and  the 
referendum,"  the  initiative  being  a  function  of  either  town 
or  court  and  the  referendum  appertaining  to  the  several 
towns.  The  legal  code  declared  that  "  the  forme  of  Gov- 
ernment established  in  Providence  Plantations  is  Demo- 
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craticall,  that  is  to  say,  a  government  held  by  the  free  and  1647 
voluntary  consent  of  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  free  1650 
inhabitants.  ...  All  men  may  walk  as  their  con- 
sciences persuade  them,  every  one  in  the  name  of  his 
God."  Thus  were  civil  and  religious  liberty  built  into 
the  foundations  of  the  state.  The  experiment  of  popular 
sovereignty  was  to  be  made. 

The  conditions  of  society  were  peculiar  and  not  wholly  DdDocracy  «>a 
favorable  for  a  successful  issue  of  the  trial.  As  to  relig- 
ious  diversity,  there  were  Anabaptists  and  Andnomians, 
^natics  and  infidels,  as  enemies  asserted ;  so  that  if  a  man 
had  lost  his  religious  opinions,  he  might  have  been  sure 
to  find  them  again  in  some  village  of  Rhode  Island." 

A  motiejr  iMNt,  the  Lord'i  dtiritf 
Fddi**  oddi  nid  csdi  Mfttbar  I 

The  political  elements  were  similarly  incongruous. 
Here  were  royalists  and  adherents  of  parliament  with  a 
mutual  hatred  washed  a  little  thin  by  the  intervening 

leagues  of  ocean.  With  such  components  of  a  state  in 
which  all  were  equal,  it  is  not  strange  that  harmonv  was 
sometimes  marred  and  that  the  distinction  between  liberty 
and  license  was  occasionally  obscured.  The  friends  of 
Williams  feared  the  failure  of  his  bold  attempt  to  recon- 
cile liberty  and  law. 

At  the  annual  "  folk-moots,"  the  inhabitants  chose  by 
**papers,"  i.e.,  by  ballot,  a  president,  one  assisfrinf  from  ^aioyaky 
each  ot  the  tour  towns,  and  other  general  officers.  At 
the  session  held  at  Providence  in  1648,  Coddington  was 
elected  president  and,  at  the  same  session,  he  was  on 
divers  bills  of  complaint"  suspended  from  office.  It  is 
thought  that  CodcUngton's  chief  offense  lay  in  giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  Massachusetts  in  its  efforts  to  reduce 
Warwick  under  its  authority.  In  September  of  that  year, 
Coddington  made  an  unsuccessful  ntrempt  to  detach  rhe 
island  towns  from  the  Providence  iUantations  by  sending 
a  pedtion  to  the  commissioners  of  the  New  England  con- 
federation "that  wee  the  IsUmders  of  Roode  fland  may 
be  received  into  combination  with  all  the  united  Colonyes 
of  New  £ngiand  in  a  firme  and  perpetuall  League  of 
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friendship  and  amity,  of  oHFence  and  defence,  Mutuall 
advice  and  succor.**  In  view  of  the  organization  of  a 
government  under  the  patent  of  1644,  it  seems  impossible 
to  deny  that  "this  attempt  to  dismember  the  territory  of 
the  commonwealth  was,  in  the  eye  of  both  Uiw  and  politics, 
nothing  short  of  treasonable." 

In  sharp  contrast  with  Coddington's  conduct  was  that 
of  Roger  Williams.    Soon  alter  his  return  trom  England, 

he  opened  a  trading>house  near  the  dte  of  Wickford.  In 
the  general  court,  he  was  assistant  from  Providence  in 
1647  and  1648,  and,  in  1649,  he  ''^^  chosen  deputy- 
president  "in  the  absence  of  the  president."  In  June, 
1647,  he  closed  the  eyes  of  Canonicus,  "the  last  real  king 
of  the  Narracansetts."  By  1650,  the  population  of  the 
Providence  Fkntations  had  so  increased  that  the  annual 
convention  of  the  inhabitants  became  cumbersome  and  an 
act  was  passed  creadng  a  representative  system,  each  of 
the  four  towns  to  choose  six  discreet  and  able  men  "to 
have  the  full  power  of  the  Generall  Assemblie."  This 
newly  constituted  court  held  its  first  meeting  in  the  fol- 
lowing October. 

Am  his  removal  in  1648  from  the  presidency  of  the 
Plrovidence  Pkntadons  and  after  the  refusal  of  the  com- 
missioners  of  the  New  England  confederaqr  to  accept  the 
island  that  he  had  proffered  unless  it  came  in  as  part  of 
Plymouth  or  of  Massachusetts,  CoddinG;ton  set  out  for 
England.  There  hefound  Hugh  Peters  who  had  disobeyed 
the  recall  of  the  Massachusetts  general  court  and  was 
now  one  of  the  preachers  before  me  council  of  state,  the 
Rump  Parliament's  substitute  for  the  Warwick  commis- 
sion in  charge  of  colonial  affairs.  As  he  was  one  of  the 
procurers  of  the  abortive  "  Narragansett  patent"  of  1643, 
wc  need  not  doubt  that  Peters  was  glad  to  aid  Coddington 
in  his  proposed  attack  on  the  patent  of  1644  which,  in 
spite  of  him,  Roger  Williams  had  obtained.  At  all  events, 
Coddington's  pedtion  soon  appeared  before  the  council 
of  state  and,  on  the  third  of  April,  1651,  a  commission 
was  issued  making  him  governor  for  life  "of  Accrued- 
neck  alias  Rhode  island  and  Quinunnugate  [Conamcutj 
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island,"  with  authority  "to  raise  forces  for  defence;  to  I  6  5  i 
appoint  annually  not  more  than  six  Councellors  to  be  i  6  5  4 
nominated  by  the  yj9l.  /O , 
freeholder  of  the  f-yj^  / ^^,^3^^ 
towns  of  Newport  >sj5^  W*-*^  ^ 
and  Portsmouth; 
and  to  tender  the 
engagement    to  Amogn   of  OoddhiiBii 

counallors  as  well  as  electors."  By  August^  Coddington 
was  back  at  Newport  with  his  new  commisBion,  the 
report  of  which  filled  the  colony  with  consternation  and 

indignation. 

At  Providence  it  seems  to  have  been  assumed  that  the  The  Co<tding- 
Coddington  commission  annulled  uic  patent  lor  the  Prov-  r^,^^'^'**"* 
idence  plantations,  and  arrangements  were  made  to  send 
Roger  Williams  back  to  England  to  seek  a  new  charter 
for  the  two  mainland  towns.    In  a  similar  spirit,  the  free- 
men of  Portsmouth  and  Newport  resolved  to  send  John 
Clarke  over  the  sea  to  secure  the  revocation  of  Codding- 
ton's  commission.    Clarke  had  recently  returned  from 
a  visit  to  Salem  and  Boston  somewhat  ripened  by  experi- 
ences that  will  be  more  fiilly  set  forth  m  a  later  chapter^ 
of  this  volume.    In  England,  the  two  diplomats  received 
the  assistance  of  Sir  Hemy  Vane  and»  m  the  following 
year,  the  offensive  commission  was  annuilrii  ^nd  the  October*, 
"Magistrates  and  tree  inhabitants  of  Providence  Planta-  '^5* 
tions"  were  authorized,  "  for  the  present  and  until  further 
direction  and  order  to  be  given  by  the  Parliament  or  this 
Council  (or  settling  that  Colony,   ...   to  take  care 
for  the  peace  and  quiet  thereof,**    **  Under  God,  the 
sheet-anchor  of  Rhode  Island  was  Sir  Henry."  This 
order  was  brought  back  by  William   Dyer  who  had 
accompanied  t  larke  as  his  private  secretary.  Williams 
did  not  return  until  the  summer  oi  1654;  for  the  next 
ten  years,  Clarke  remained  in  England  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  colony. 

As  each  of  the  four  towns  had  begun  its  existence  as  an  rhr  punta 
independent  state,  even  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  (ireat  ^»"**** 
Britain  having  no  existence  prior  to  the  granting  of  the 
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'  1654  patent  of  1 644,  and  ts  the  towns  had  a  chronic  distrust 

I  I  6  5  7  of  delegated  authority,  and  as  some  of  the  measures 

taken  by  the  assembly  of  the  island  towns  were  intolerable 
to  the  mainland  towns,  such  as  beginning  by  land  and  sea 

a  quixotic  war  upon  the  Dutch,  as  recorded  in  a  previous 
chapter,  it  was  not  easy  to  bring  the  tour  plantations 
together  as  a  reunited  colony  in  obedience  to  the  pro- 
visional order  sent  from  England  in  1652.  But  on  the 
thirty*first  of  Aumist,  1654,  the  towns  agreed  upon  *<ye 
'  re-unitinge."    The  patent  of  1644  was  recognized  as  in 

full  force  and  an  election  was  ordered  for  the  twelfth  of 
September  following.  At  this  election,  the  lately  returned 
Roger  Williams  was  chosen  president.    In  the  tollowing 
Mareh  a9,    Spring,  Ohvcr  Cromwell,  the  lord  protector  of  the  British 
>'5S        commonwealth,  gave  permanency  to  the  temporary  order 
of  1652,  annulling  the  Coddington  commission  and 
restoring  the  government  of  the  Providence  Plantations 
under  their  patent.    Having  played  }y.^  Ir'.st  card,  Cod- 
ifuch  II,     dington  appeared  at  Newport  and  made  tuil  submission 
'♦s*         »« to  ye  authoritie  of  his  Highness  in  this  Colonic,  as  it 
is  now  united,  and  that  witn  ail  my  heart*'*  Williams 
was  reelected  and  held  the  presidency  until  May,  1657, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Benedict  Arnold. 
RfsponsibiJity       President  Williams  of  the  Providence  Plantations  did 
not  measure  up  to  the  idea  of  the  rights  of  the  individual 
on  the  political  side  as  well  as  Roger  Williams  of  Salem 
and  Providence  had  measured  up  to  the  idea  of  freedom  of 
conscience  in  matters  of  religion.   Because  of  that  failure, 
it  has  become  a  somewhat  trite  remark  that  Williams 
was  not  the  first  man,  nor  the  last,  to  discover  that  it  is 
one  thing  to  conduct  an  opposition  and  another  thing  to 
carry  on  a  government.    Among  the  things  that  forced 
J  %  ,//  Williams  into  a  formal  statement 

^t*-Jy  jjff  UMj  of  his  political  principles,  includ- 
^^pl"""^  ing  a  clause  that  has  been  and 
is  the  occasion  of  r^et  to  his 
Autograph  of  Roger  wiukint     most  ardent  admirers,  was  a  riot 
at  Providence  in  the  winter  of  1654—55  and  a  public 
afiirmation  of  the  doctrine  that it  is  blood-guiltiness  and 


and  Coiucrva- 
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against  the  rule  of  the  gospel  to  execute  judgment  upon  1657 
transgressors  against  the  public  or  the  private  weal." 

Under  such  arcumstances,  Williams  sent  a  letter  to  a  odtcd** 
his  townsmen  of  Providence  in  wluch  he  likened  the  ^^^"^ 
commonwealth  to  a  ship  with  crew  and  passengers  made 
up  of  Papists,  Protestants,  Jews,  and  Turks.  The  cap- 
tam  of  such  a  ship  would  have  no  right  to  compel  the 
passengers  and  the  crew  to  join  in  his  devotions  or  to 
gi\  e  up  their  own,  but  "  if  any  of  the  seamen  refuse  to 
perform  their  services,  or  passengers  to  pay  their  freight; 
.  .  .  if  any  refuse  to  obey  the  common  laws  and 
orders  of  the  ship;  ...  if  any  shall  mutiny  and 
rise  up  against  their  commander  and  officers;  if  any 
should  preach  or  write  that  there  ought  to  be  no  com- 
mander and  officers  because  all  are  equal  in  Christ; 
.  .  .  1  never  denied  but  in  such  cases,  whatever  is 
pretended,  the  commander  or  commanders  may  judge, 
resist,  compel  and  punish  such  transgressors  according  to 
their  deserts  and  merits."  Of  course,  the  regret  arises 
from  the  fact  that  herein  Williams  failed  to  distinguish 
between  opinion  and  advocacy  on  the  one  hand,  and  overt 
action  on  the  other — a  (fisttnction  that  was  tenderly 
cherished  and  safeguarded  in  America  for  generations, 
until,  in  a  later  century,  it  ran  full  tUt  against  a  congres- 
sional  enactment. 

William  Harris  had  come  to  America  in  the  ship  that  TheoretiMi 
first  brought  Roger  Williams.    We  have  seen  that  he  ^^^^^ 
was  one  of  the  "  loving  friends  and  neighbors"  to  whom,  in 
1638,  Williams  had  assigned  the  Pawtuxet  lands  and  that 
a  ^w  years  later  he  made  his  home  upon  his  allotment 
there.   In  1656,  Harris  published  a  vituperative,  anarch- 
istic allegory — Mr.  Richman  calls  it  "the  fruit  of  his 
poverty-stricken  years  in  the  wilderness,"  for  Harris  was 
land-poor.    For  this  public  denunciation  of  all  public 
institutions.  President  Williams  had  his  one-time  '*  loving 
friend  and  neighbor"  arrested  on  the  charge  of  an   open  m^rIi  to 
defiance  against  the  charter,  all  our  lands  and  Gnirt,  the 
Parliament  and  Lord  Protector  and  all  government." 
The  case  was  to  be  taken  up  by  the  general  assembly  at 
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I  6  5  7  its  session  at  Newport  in  the  following  May,  but  Williams 
I  6  6  o  did  not  appear  to  prosecute  it.  It  was  therefore  con- 
tinued to  the  following  fourth  of  July  when  the  court  of 
commisnoners  was  to  meet  at  Warwick  and  the  ex> 
president  was  required  "there  to  appeare  and  to  make 
out  his  charge  against  William  Harris  face  to  face."  The 
result  of  the  Warwick  hearing  was  that  Harris  was  found 
to  have  been  "  both  contemptuous  and  seditious."  But 
there  were  doubta  in  r^ard  to  the  impeachment  for  high 
treason  and  so  Harris  was  put  under  bonds  in  the  sum 
of  five  hundred  pounds  sterhng  and  the  case  was  referred 
to  the  authorities  in  England.  The  pm^^ecution  was 
never  carried  further,  for  the  ship  by  which  the  papers 
were  sent  to  England  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
The  Foundft-       Arnold  held   the  presidency  until   May,  i66o,  the 

tiooi  FbNM  persecution  of  the  Quakers  by  the  Massachusetts  Puritans 

adding  to  the  diffioiities  of  his  administration.  The 
story  of  that  persecution  will  be  told  in  a  later  chapter. 
For  the  present,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  eccentricities 
of  the  Qiiiiktrs,  added  to  the  "trials  incident  to  coun- 
selling and  governing  such  a  political  and  religious  chaos 
as  was  Providence  Plantadons"  goaded  Roger  Williams 
into  the  expression  of  odier  sentiments  that  are  difficult  to 
adjust  nicely  to  his  earlier  attitude  as  the  great  exponent 
of  freedom  of  conscience.  But  the  people  of  the  colony 
made  compensation  in  this  respect  lor  the  shortcomings 
of  the  founder  of  the  colony.  Roger  Williams  made 
good  the  case  of  liberty  on  its  religious  side;  the  people  of 
the  ProWdence  Plantations  made  it  good  on  the  civil  side. 
The  RflHft  We  need  not  linger  long  over  the  further  detaik  of 
courtaoM  jjjg  making  of  Rhode  Island.  The  character  of  the 
commonwealth  had  been  fixed.  To  an  extent  that  was 
not  duplicated  in  the  English  colonies  in  America, freedom 
of  conscience  and  the  rights  of  man  had  been  built  into 
the  foundations  of  the  little  republic  on  Narragansett 
Bay.  When  "a  cursed  sect  of  heretics'*  came  to  trouble 
Massachusetts  and  the  four  united  colonies  asked  their 
oft<4nubbed  sister  to  j<Mn  them  in  anti-Quaker  le^slation 
and  joined  to  the  request  the  important  intimation  that 
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unless  they  complied  an  embaigo  would  be  enacted  1657 
against  them— an  interdiction  of  intercolonial  commercial  1603 

intercourse  that  would  he  very  detrimental  to  the  Prov- 
idence Plantations  —  the  faithful  assembly  made  the  October  13, 
to-be-expected  answer ;  they  would  not  punish  any  man  '^5' 
for  freely  speaking  what  he  thought  about  religion ; 
'*  these  people  begin  to  loathe  this  puce  for  that  they  are 
not  opposed  by  the  civil  authority.  Thu  was  a  psycho- 
logical paradox  to  Massachusetts  Puritans. 

Although  the  colony  was  at  a  disadvantage  caused  by  The  Rhode 
the  refusal  of  the  united  colonies  to  admit  her  to  their  con-  '^»»*Q>"»*<» 
federacy  and  notwithstanding  the  great  expense  of  hiring 
agents  to  protect  it  from  the  surrounding  colonies  who 
wished  to  crush  it,  Rhode  Island  continued  to  grow  in 
population,  wealth,  and  strength.    At  the  restoration, 
Charles  II.  was  promptly  proclaimed.    Without  loss  of 
time,  the  acts  of  the  Long  Parliament  were  abrogated 
and  an  application  for  a  new  charter  was  made.     In  Eng- 
land, John  Clarke  came  in  conflict  with  Governor  Win- 
throp  of  Connecticut,  but  he  found  a  friend  in  CUu«ndon, 
the  prime  minister,  and  the  charter  was  granted.    It  jrOf  t»  1M3 
established  as  a  corporation  "  The  Governor  and  Com- 
pany of  the  English  Colony  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations  in  New 
England  in  America."    The  royal  will  and 
pleasure  coincided  with  the  most  earnest 
wish  of  the  people,  in  that  the  writ  decreed 
that  no  person  within  the  colony  should 
be  in  any  wise  molested  or  called  in  ques- 
tion for  any  differences  of  opinion  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  but  that  all  might,  at  all 
times,  fully  enjoy  their  own  judgments  and 
consciences  in  matters  of  religious  concern- 
ments, any  statute,  ''usage  or  custom  of 
this  realm,  to  the  contrary  hereof,  in  any 
wise  notwithstanding."    For  the  moment,  the  restoration 
was  a  sort  of  era  of  good  feeling. 

The  charter  named  the  governor  (Benedict  Arnold),  Temtomi 
the  deputy-governor,  and  the  ten  assistants,  and  granted 
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1663  unto  the  said  ^vernor  and  company  and  their  successors 
that  part  of  his  dominions  in  New  England,  "  conteyne- 
ing  the  Nahantick  and  Nanhyganset  alias  Narragansett 

Bay,  and  countreys  and  partes  adjacent,  bounded  on  the 
west  or  westerly,  to  the  middle  or  channel  of  a  river  there 
commonly  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Pawcatuck..'* 
As  the  Connecticut  charter  of  the  year  before  granted  to 
that  colony  all  the  lands  extending  from  the  said  Nam- 

finsett  Bay  on  the  East  to  the  South  Sea  on  the  West 
art,  with  the  Islands  thereunto  adjoining,"  there  was 
little  opportunity  of  avoiding  a  quarrel  concerning  the 
doubly  granted  Narragansett  country.  But  the  coming 
•  of  royal  commissioners  for  New  England  and  the  conse- 
quences thereupon  attending  soon  engaged  the  particular 
attention  of  all  the  colonies. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


CONNECTICUT  PLANTATIONS  AND  THE  PEQUOT  WAR 


NOT  all  of  the  Massachusetts  migrations  of  this  i  6  3  I 
period  were  forced  as  were  those  that  led  up  to 
Providence  and  Pocasset.     In  1631,  an  Indian  The  Connecti- 
sagamore  from  "  the  river  Quonchtacut,  which  lies  West  Country 
of  Naraganset,"  went  to  Boston  seeking  an  alliance  with 
the  English.    His  overture  was  rejected  but  his  tale  of 
a  delightful  country  was  not  forgotten.    Some  of  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  Bay  soon  began  to  think  that 
their  province  was  too  crowded  and  to  express  a  desire 
to  emigrate  thence  to  the  region  of  the  Fresh  (Connecti- 
cut) River.    In  the  same  year,  the  earl  of  Warwick 
assigned  to  Viscount  Say  and  Seale,  Lord  Brooke,  John 
Pym,  John  Hampden, 
and  others  his  dubious 
title  to  the  territory 
between    the  Narra- 
gansett  and  the  Pacific, 
the  bounds  of  which 
"were  stated  with  more 

than    usually   exasper-  Autograph  of  Hampden 

ating  indefiniteness."  Before  the  grantees  could  carry 
out  their  plans  for  planting  a  colony,  intrusion  came  from 
other  quarters. 

The  Dutch  had  already  penetrated  to  the  valley  from  a  Dutch 
the  south,  purchased  lands  from  the  Indians  as  was  their  ^'"""'J' 
honest  custom,  built  Fort  Good  Hope  on  the  site  of 
Hartford,  and  claimed  the  whole  valley.    In  the  fall  of 
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1633  1633,  the  Pilgrims  sent  a  vessel  round  by  ses  to  cany 

1634  William  Holmes  and  others  up  the  ConnecdcuL  For 

once,  the  Dutch  had  gotten  up  m  early  morning  and  the 
commander  of  Fort  Good  Hope  threatened  to  fire  if 
Holmes  attempted  to  sail  by.  The  English  captain  could 
not  obey  both  of  the  contradictory  orders  and,  as  he 
understood  Dutch  not  so  well  as  he  did  English,  he  fol- 
lowed the  instructions  from  New  Plymouth,  suled  by  the 
fort  which  did  not  fire,  and  put  together  the  prepared 
pieces  of  his  hou'^e  six  miles  above  the  fort,  on  the  si»-e 
of  Windsor,  trom  New  Amsterdam,  Director-general 
Van  1  wilier  (Wouter  the  Doubter^  sent  troops  and  a 
proclamation,  but  neither  did  any  mjury.  Connecticut 
nsd  been  begun.  The  water  route  to  the  beautiful  valley 
having  thus  been  opened  by  Holmes,  the  overland  route 
throuffh  Massachusetts  was  that  year  explored  by  our 
quondam  acquaintance,  John  Oldham.  His  appetizing 
accounts  of  the  upper  Connecticut  valley  •  .  .  seem 
to  have  suggested  a  way  out  of  a  serious  dithcuity  which 
had  come  to  a  head  in  Massachusetts  Bay.'* 
Bunbt  h  ihe  DorchestCT,  WatcTtown,  and  Newtown  (Cambridee)  had 
not  adhered  to  the  policy  of  the  other  five  Massachusetts 
towns  in  the  matter  of  limiting  suffrage  and  office-holding 
to  church-members.  For  this  and  perhaps  other  reasons, 
the  three  and  the  five  fell  into  opposition.  In  1634,  the 
people  of  Newtown  sent  to  the  general  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  their  petition  ''eimer  for  enlargement  or 
removal."  On  the  question  of  giving  permission  for 
removal  to  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  the  deputies 
voted  yea,  while  the  maei<:terial  assistants  voted  nay. 
Thus  arose  a  conflict  between  the  two  classes  of  repre- 
sentatives that  required  all  of  Cotton's  eloquence  to  put 
at  rest.  The  temporary  issue  was  ''enlargement**  instead 
of  "removal."  But  it  was  no  easy  thing  for  a  general 
court  to  confine  a  people  in  a  province  and,  when  per- 
mission was  refused,  a  few  went  without  it.  Some  from 
Watertown  began  the  settlement  where  Wethersfield  now 
stands  and  otiiers  from  Dorchester  gathered  around  the 
Plymouth  house  at  Windsor. 
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In  May,  1635,  the  Massachusetts  general  court  voted  1635 
pernittsioii  for  u&e  people  of  Watertown  and  Roxbury  to  i  6  3  6 
remove  to  an^  place  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  sniminr 

In  October  or  November,  a  party,  most  of  whom  were 
from  Xewtown,  started  for  the  fertile  fields  and  green 
meadows  of  the  Fresh  River  valley.  Men,  women,  and 
children,  horses,  cattle,  and  swine,  began  the  overland 
march,  while  household^oods  were  sent  by  sea.  The 
marching  contingent  sufmed  much,  for  winter  overtook 
them  on  the  way.  They  settled  where  Hartford  now 
stands.  Two  of  the  vessels  were  wrecked  and  ice  closed 
the  river  to  the  others  more  effecriinllv  than  the  Dutch 
had  ever  done.  Seventy  ot  the  outsw aiming  settlers 
were  glad  to  be  carried  back  to  Massachusetts,  while 
"those  who  went  to  Windsor  were  complained  of  by  the 
Plymouth  people  for  intruding  on  their  lands." 

Within  a  year,  about  three  thousand  settlers  had  come  Unexprettcd 
from  England  to  Massachusetts.  Some  one  must  go 
further  inland  and  Mocker  and  his  people  were  restless 
notwithstanding  the  promised  "enlargement."  Professor 
Edward  Channing  has  remarked  that  it  seems  a  little 
singular  that  any  one  should  have  felt  straitened  for 
room  in  Massachusetts,  but  there  doubtless  were  the  rest- 
less pioneer  spirit  that  still  urges  Americans  to  ffO  West, 
the  desire  for  more  fertile  lands  than  those  of  eastern 
Massachusetts,  a  desire  for  somewhat  less  of  political  and 
ecclesiastical  restriction  than  could  be  hoped  for  under  the 
rule  of  the  Massachusetts  hierarchy,  and  possibly,  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  dissatisfied,  a  weariness  of  tne  over- 
shadowing  influence  of  Wilson,  Cotton,  Endecott,  Dud* 
ley,  and  Winthrop.  At  all  events,  something  like  a 
determination  to  "go  west  and  grow  up  with  the  country  " 
had  taken  hold  of  many  and,  in  March,  1636,  the 
general  court  issued  a  commission  to  Roger  Ludlow, 
William  Pynchon,  and  six  other  persons  "to  govern 
the  people  at  Connecticut"  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
preamble  of  this  document  set  forth  that  "  there  are  to 
remove  from  this  our  commonwealth  &  body  of  the 
Mattachusetts  in  America  divers  of  our  lovdng  firiends. 
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The  HtwkcT 
Migration 
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Ancieiit  Windsor 
c  o  .H  w. 


neighbors,  ffreemen  &  members  of  Xewe  Towne,  Dor- 
chester, Waterton,  &  other  places,  whoe  are  resolved  to 
transport  themselues  &  their  estates  vnto  the  Ryver  of 
Connecticott,  there  to  reside  &  inhabit,  &  to  that  end 
divers  are  there  already,  and  divers  others  shortly  to  goe." 
This  implied  consent  was  the  only  permission  granted. 

In  June,  1636,  the  Newtown  ^    .  .  , 

congregation  started  on  their  "  A",     f  fCA^i^ 
pleasant  ten  days'  journey.    The  / 
pastor's  invalid  wife  was  carried        Autograph  of  Hooker 
on  a  litter  and  wagons  and  tents  were  provided  for  the 

old  and  feeble. 


Rejoicing  in  the 
birds  and  flow- 
ers and  tender 
foliage,  and  by 
easy  stages, 
Hooker  and  his 
people  worked 
their  way,  all  as 
happy  "as  a 
modern  church 
party  that  pic- 
nics for  a  day 
in  a  suburban 
grove."  In  the 
same  summer, 
the  body  of  the 
church  at  Dor- 
chester with 
Pastor  Warham 
and  many  of  the 
Watertown  peo- 
ple completed 
their  removal. 
In  each  of  the 
first  two  cases, 


-"A  ^  I  ♦ 


O  N 


Map  Shuwing  Indian  Purchamof  Ancient  Windier,  Connccti* 
Cut  (With  mark  of  Aramamet  at  buttum) 

it  was  a  church  led  by  its  pastor,  and  in  each  the  church 
was  practically  identical  with  the  town.    The  Watertown 
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emigrants  left  their  minister  (George  Phillips)  behind  1636 
and  organized  a  new  church  in  their  new  home.    For  1637 
a  time,  the  new  settlements  bore  the  old  names  but,  in 
the  following  year,  Dorchester,  Newtown,  and  Watertown  Februaiy  21, 
on  the  Connecticut  respectively  became  Windsor,  Hart-  '^^^ 
ford,  and  Wethersfield. 

Three  organized   Massachusetts   towns  had  passed  An  Inchoate 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  any  commonwealth.    In  that 
same  summer  of  1636,  William  Fynchon  and  others 
from  Roxbury  made  a  settlement  further  up  the  river 


State 


'>  > 


Autng;raphs  of'  the  Founderi  of  Afawam  (Springfifld ) 

at  Agawam,  now  Springfield.  For  a  time  it  was  not 
known  whether  Agawam  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Massachusetts  or  not  and,  until  this  was  determined, 
the  new  settlement  was  assumed  to  be  a  part  of  Connec- 
ticut. The  towns  soon  took  up  the  powers  of  self-gov- 
ernment, a  somewhat  nebulous  commonwealth  with  its 
authority  derived  in  part  from  the  Massachusetts  com- 
mission but  chiefly  from  the  democratic  principles  of  its 
citizens.  Before  the  Massachusetts  commission  expired, 
Connecticut  had  a  well-established  government  of  its  own. 

In  the  following  year,  each  of  the  three  lower  towns  TheCoiony 
elected  three  deputies  or  "committees"  who  met  at  Hart-  jj^^'^'"" 
ford  and  elected  six  magistrates.    The  court  that  met  at 
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1637  Hartford  on  the  first  of  May,  1637,  was  composed  of 
these  six  magistrates  and  nine  committees,  and  was  the 
first  that  w$»  recorded  as  a  *'  geneial  court."  In  the  slight 
distinction  between  magistrates  and  deputies,  we  find  the 


germ  of  the  later  bicameral  legislature  of  the  state.  In 
this  new  government,  Agawam  was  occanonally  repre- 
sented. More  than  one  able  writer  has  argued  that  the 
towns  created  the  commonwealth  and  that,  consequently. 
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the  Towns  are  the  residuary  legatees  of  political  power.  1636 
other  states,"  says  Trofessor  Johnston,  the  brilliant  1637 
historian  of  Connecdcut,  "  power  runs  from  the  state 
upwards  and  from  the  state  downwards;  in  Connecdcut, 
the  towns  have  always  been  to  the  commonwealth  as  the 
commonwealth  to  the  Union."  The  theory  is  interesting 
but  the  conclusion  has  not  met  with  general  acceptance. 

At  its  first  meeting,  the  general  court  declared  oHensive  FiwdamcDui 
war  against  the  Pequots.  As  we  shall  soon  see,  the  cam-  i'<Mfto 
paign  resulted  in  the  extermination  of  a  formidable  tribe. 
At  its  second  meeting,  the  court  ordered  an  additional  jne«,  1637 
draft  of  thirty  men  "to  set  down  in  the  Pequot  country 
and  river  in  place  convenient  to  maintain  our  right  that 
God  by  conquest  hath  given  to  us."  This  was  a  challenge 
of  the  Massachusetts  claim,  a  challenge  that  Connecticut 
made  good.  Then  came  a  voluminous  correspondence 
between  Thomas  Hooker  and  Governor  Winthrop  relat- 
ing to  the  boundaries  of  the  commonwealths  and  general 
principles  of  government.  In  this  correspondence^  we 
plainly  see  the  uncompromising  democracy  of  the  Hart- 
ford pastor  who  urged  that  "the  foundation  of  authority 
is  laid  in  the  free  consent  of  the  people."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Massachusetts  governor  insisted  that  "the  best 
part  is  always  the  least,  and  of  that  best  part  the  wiser 
part  is  always  the  lesser."  The  Connecticut  freemen 
made  their  democracy  the  chief  corner-stone  of  their  com- 
monwealth and,  to  the  example  thus  given,  "the  Massa- 
chusetts freemen  owed  their  hnal  emancipation  from  a 
theocracy." 

When  John  Oldham  was  driven  out  of  Plymouth,  Hm' 

every  musketeer  gave  him  "a  thump  on  the  brich  with 
the  but  end  of  his  musket"  and  bade  him  "goe  and  mende 
his  maners."  Since  that  eventful  day,  we  ha\'e  seen  him 
here  and  there,  a  restless  adventurer  ever.  Injulv,  1636, 
he  was  in  his  ship  trading  with  the  Indians  along  the 
Connecticut  River.  On  his  return,  near  Block  I&nd, 
he  met  trouble ;  we  know  not  just  what  or  why.  We 
only  know  what  John  Gallop  found  and  told.  Gallop 
saw  a  vessel  crowded  with  Indians  and  drifting  helplessly 
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I  6  3  6  out  to  sea.  With  one  man  and  two  boys,  he  boarded  the 
vessel  and  attacked  the  Ifidiaoa,  some  of  whom  dove  into 
the  hold  while  others  threw  themselves  into  the  sea. 
Some  of  the  details  of  the  capture  seem  somewhat  large, 

but  John  Gallop  was  a  brave  man  and  the  rescued  ship 
and  John  Oldham's  corpse  constituted  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  substratum  of  blood  and  truth.  This  was  the  first 
naval  engagement  on  the  New  England  coast. 
The  conoecd-  BetwecH  Namgansett  Bay  and  the  Connecticut  River 
cotTkftM  ^gre  three  warlike  tribes,  the  Narra^ansetts,  the  Pequots, 
and  the  Mohegans.  The  most  terrible  of  these  were  the 
Pequots.  Their  central  seat  was  between  the  Pequot 
(now  the  Thames)  and  the  Mystic  rivers.  Their  two 
principal  villages  were  tortilicd.  One  was  near  the  head 
of  die  Mystic,  on  a  hdght  still  called  Pequot  Hill;  the 
other  nearer  the  80und>  on  a  ridge  known  as  Fort  Hill; 
both  were  in  the  eastern  part  of  uie  present  town  of  Gro- 
ton.  The  Moh^ans  were  a  small  but  valiant  tribe, 
tributary  to  the  Pequots  and  restless  under  the  yoke. 
Further  north  dwelt  the  Nipmucs.  The  mountain 
ranges  that  separated  these  tribes  from  the  Hudson  were 
unwle  to  wall  out  the  dread  of  Iroquois  prowess  or  the 
incursions  of  the  Mohawks. 

In  August,  1636,  Governor  Vane  of  Massachusetts  sent 
Attack  on  the  John  Elndecott  with  five  small  vessels  and  about  a  hundred 
men  to  punish  the  Indians  of  Block  Island  for  the  murder 
of  John  Oldham.  Among  his  four  lieutenants  was  John 
Underhill  who,  just  then,  was  <*  of  Massachusetts."  They 
drove  the  barbarians  to  the  interior  of  the  bland,  burned 
the  com  in  fields  and  stacks,  with  wigwams,  baskets,  and 
canoes,  and  "the  Indians  whom  they  could  not  find  to 
kill,  thcv  left  to  starve."  Thence  they  crossed  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Pequot  River  and  marched  up  the  highland 
ridge,  now  marked  by  the  battle  monument  and  the  rums 
of  Fort  Gnswold.  Not  far  from  this  spot,  they  attacked 
a  band  of  Pequot  warriors,  three  hundred  in  number.  A 
few  were  killed  and  wounded,  the  others  were  driven 
back,  the  wigwnm  villages  were  hnrncd.  Underbill  says: 
"  Having  burnt  and  spoiled  what  we  could  light  on,  we 
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embarked  with  our  men,  and  set  sail  for  the  Bay.'*  The  1636 
invaders  then  skirted  the  Narragansett  coast,  leaving 
smoking  ruins  of  crops  and  wigwams  to  mark  their  track. 
Endecott's  measures  had  been  less  vindictive  than  his 
orders.  The  Pequots  had  no  responsibility  for  Oldham's 
murder,  but  it  was  charged  that  they  had  killed  the  cap- 


Map  of  the  Hct]uot  Country 


redress  was  tardy  and  Endecott's  expedition  put  away  all 
possibility  of  Pequot  reparation  and  drove  that  people 
mto  determined  hostility  to  the  English.  One  party  or 
the  other  must  be  exterminated  and  Indian  hatred  like  a 
mighty  wave  with  bloody  crest  rolled  up  the  valley. 

The  Narragansetts  and  the  Pequots  were  traditional 
enemies,  but  there  was  danger  that  their  common  peril 
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1636  would  mask  their  mutual  hatred  and  unite  them  in  an 

effort  to  crush  the  feeble  English  settlements.  The 
RoP^  united  tribes  could  put  four  thousand  warriors  upon  the 
wuikiw  path,  while  the  Connecticut  valley  English  had  not  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  able  to  bear  arms. 
Saasacus,  tlw  Pequot  aagamore,  had  aent  ambassadors  to 
Canonicus,  the  patriarch  and  chief  sachem  of  the  Nam- 
gansett  tribe,  and  to  the  younger  and  more  fiery  Mian- 
tonomo,  their  greatest  warrior.  It  was  clear  that  the 
proposed  alliance  could  be  prevented  only  by  Roger 
Williams;  no  one  else  could  do  so  much  to  save  the 
young  swarms  from  the  Massachusetts  hive  from  which, 
although  neither  drone  nor  robber,  he  had  been  driven. 
We  therefore  find  Governor  Winthrop  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts council  appealing  to  the  exile  "to  use  his  utmost 
and  speediest  endeavors  to  break  and  hinder  the  league 
labored  for  by  the  Pequots  against  the  English." 
wiiiiMm*  The  case  was  one  of  such  urgency  that  Williams 
*'~^'  immediately  "put  his  life  into  his  hand  and,  scarce 
acquainting  his  wife,  shipped  himself  all  atone  in  a  poor 
canoe  and  cut  through  a  stormy  wind  with  great  seas, 
every  minute  in  hazard  of  life"  to  the  home  of  Canonicus 
where,  for  three  days  and  nights,  he  mixed  with  the 
Pequot  ambassadors  from  whom,  as  he  said,  he  could  but 
nigntly  look  for  their  bloody  knives  at  his  own  throat  also. 
The  mission  was  as  fortunate  in  its  issue  as  it  was  perilous 
%t  in  its  execution.  Miantonomo  went  in  person  to  Boston, 
and  there  signed  a  definite  treaty  of  alliance  with  the 
English.  Miantonomo  proposed  an  expedition  for  the 
destruction  of  Pequot  crops  and  Williams  wrote  to 
Winthrop  that  it  would  weaken  the  enemy  and  "also 
much  enrage  the  Pequots  forever  against  them,  a  thing 
much  desirable."  Coals  of  fire !  Massachusetts  accepted 
HiiRc«N»d   the  aid  but  the  decree  of  banishment  was  not  revoked. 

A  generation  later,  and  in  the  plentitude  of  Puritan 
charity,  the  Massachusetts  council,  "understanding  how 
by  the  last  assault  of  the  Indians  upon  Providence,  his 
March  31,  housc  is  burned  and  himself  in  his  old  age  reduced  to  an 
uncomfortable  and  disabled  state,"  did  £daie  that  "  he 
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shall  have  liberty  to  repair  into  any  of  our  towns  for  his  i 
security  and   comfortable   abode  during   these  public 
troubles,  he  behaving  himself  peaceably  and  inoffensively 


6  3  6 


irQMr>i  m^-J^^*  -tl'Jtt^s  pi-^  <u 


Document  Relative  to  the  Recall  of  Rufjer  Williams 

and  not  disseminating  and  venting  any  of  his  different 
opinions  in  matters  of  religion  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
any.*'  This  action  of  the  council  has  been  pronounced 
a  "  delightful  evidence  of  the  kindly  feeling  that  was 
entertained  for  Roger  Williams  by  the  leaders  of  the 
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1637  Puntcin  colony,"  action  "  that  could  hardlv  have  failed  to 
have  reached  and  touched  his  heart.'    But  Roger  Williams 
did  not  pass  through  the  half-open  door  and  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  that  he  nad  some  other  reason  than  that  he 
"perhaps  felt  himself  safe  in  Providence.*'    Perhaps  he 
disdained  to  accept  an  ungracious  proffer. 
Maoaiiifwiei     The  Massachusctts  general  court  determined  to  give 
JjJJ^"*     their  aid  to  the  endangered  Connecticut  plantations  and, 
April  18      at  a  special  session,  ^  4%  • 

voted  one  hundred      ^^ii^    <flBh   ^  poa*^^ 
and  twenty  men  and  ^Tl 
appropriated  money  f\ 
for  the  war  against  ^  ^ 

the  Pequots.    The  ^/^^^^l^— ' 
Connecticut  towns 
had  a  total  popula- 
tion of  not  more  f\. 
than  eight  hundred  x/x  CM  (i^ 
and    t  h  e  V  were 


nearly  starving. 
But  Puritan  pluck 
was  adequate  to  ifaktof u««i»<liliSv«» 

the  emergency  and  a  force  of  ninety  men  was  quickly 
gathered.  Under  command  of  Captain  John  Mason* 
who  had  seen  service  in  the  Netherlands,  they  hastened 
to  Fort  Saybrook  where  they  were  joined  by  some 
Mohegan  allies  under  the  lead  of  their  chief  sachem, 
Uncas.  Instead  of  following  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
general  court  at  Hartford  and  invading  the  Pequot 
country  directly  from  the  sea  where  he  would  have  been 

met  by  an  overwhelming  force. 
Mason  sailed  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Pequot  River  (Thames)  toward 
_  Narragansett  Bay.  The  Indians 

Attttgnfli  rf  MiMft  wefe  thus  thrown  off  their  guard. 

Reinforced  by  Underbill  and  twenty  Massachusetts  men 
and  leaving  thirteen  to  guard  the  boats,  the  little  EngUsh 

*TliaiJ«biiMMMitid  dttjobo  Ma«M«bo«ni  tmditodwkh  SirFcrdiawJo  OotfM 
at  a  fMiilN  «f  liadi  b  Mtloe  tad  New  Hinpahfac  1 
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and   Mohegan  army  marched  to  the  Pequot  frontier  i  6 
where  they  were  joined  by  Miantonomo  and  his  Narra- 
gansett    followers.  .  "a;        rv^r^  t-^ta 
The  next  day  the  '  NE  WES  F ROM 
allies   marched  west-  .  ^  ^ 

AMERICA; 

O  R, 

A  NEW   AND  EXPERI- 

MENTALL  DISCOVEKIB  OF 

Niw  Ehoiamoi 


3  7 


west- 
ward and  at  night 
encamped  not  far  from 
one  of  the  two  great 
Pequot  villages.  This 
village  on  Pequot  Hill 
was  palisaded  and  had 
seventy  wigwams  and 
seven  hundred 
Indians  who,  wearied 
with  their  long 
carousal,  soon  gave 
themselves  to  "tired 
Nature's  sweet  re- 
storer, balmy  sleep," 

In  early  morning, 
the  English  sur- 
rounded the  village, 
their  Indian  allies 
forming  a  second 
circle  around  them. 
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The  two  entrances  were  on  opposite  sides  of  the  village 
and,  when  a  barking  dog  gave  the  first  alarm,  Mason  and 
his  men  rushed  in  at  one,  while  Underbill  and  his  did  not 
linger  at  the  other.  Amid  the  din  of  the  onslaught  and 
the  crackling  of  the  flames,  the  Pequots'  dreams  were 
ended.  Two  Englishmen  were  killed  and  twenty 
wounded.  Of  the  seven  hundred  Indians,  seven  were 
taken  prisoners  and  another  seven  escaj:>ed.  The  fugi- 
tives bore  the  news  of  the  thorough-going  massacre  to 
the  next  Pequot  village.  Mason's  vessels  were  to  ren- 
dezvous at  the  mouth  of  the  Pequot  River,  still  further 
west.  His  troops  were  exhausted  with  marching  and 
burning  and  killing,  his  Narragansett  allies  had  deserted 
after  the  massacre,  and  an  exasperated  foe  was  on  his 
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1637  trail.  Together  the  English  and  the  Mohegans  made 
their  way  to  what  is  now  New  London  harbor  where 
they  met  Captain  Patrick  and  the  Massachusetts  rein- 
forcements. The  wounded  were  put  on  the  ships  and 
the  others  marched  on  to  Saybrook.    The  Connecticut 


Underhill'i  PUn  of  the  Attack  on  thr  Indian  Fort 


towns  were  saved.  Mason  was  thanked  by  the  general 
court,  was  made  commander  of  the  military  forces  of  the 
colony  with  the  rank  of  major,  and  held  that  position 
until  he  died  in  1672.  In  a  later  generation,  the  Con- 
necticut legislature  appropriated  money  for  placing  "on 
Mystic  or  Pequot  Hill,  in  the  town  of  Groton,  Connecti- 
cut, a  suitable  bronze  statue,  of  heroic  size,  of  Captain 
John  Mason."  The  statue  was  unveiled  in  June,  1889. 
The  inscription  commemorates  "  the  heroic  achievement 
of  Major  John  Mason  and  his  comrades,"  the  story  of 
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which  has  some  details  that  do  not  constitute  i  6 

alt^ether  pleasant  reading. 

There  could  now  be  no  peace  between  L"^-.  TbtHoM 
the  Pequots  and  the  Narraganaetts  and  the 
only  safety  of  the  English  lay  in  joining  one 
partv  in  the  extermination  ot  the  other. 
Reinforcements  came  from  Massachusetts 
Bay  and  Plymouth  and,  in  July,  the  Pequot 
remnant  was  surrounded  in  a  swamp  near 
the  site  of  Bridgeport.  A  few  score  escaped 
but  about  two  hundred  were  taken  prisoners. 
Sassacus  and  about  thirty  of  the  bravest  of  statue  of  Join 
his  people  sought  a  refuge  with  the  Mohawks  Mmm 
of  the  Hudson.  I  he  Mohawks  promptly  murdered  them 
and,  in  token  of  fidelity  and  friendship,  sent  half  a  dozen 
scalps  to  Governor  Winthrop.  The  rest  of  the  Pequots 
were  hunted  like  wild  beasts  and,  according  to  Captain 
Masop*s  narrative,  "their  heads  were  brought  almost  daily 

into  Windsor  and 
Hartford."  The  sur- 
viving few  begged  for 
their  lives  and  con- 
sented  that  the 
Pequot  name  be  i<st 
obliterated. 

One  of  the  most  The  Booty 
valiant  and  yet 
humane  of  these 
Puritan  avengers  was 
an  interpreter, 
Thomas  Stanton. 
On  one  occasion,  he 
offered  to  go  into  a 
swamp  and  to  treat 
with  the  enemy,  "we 
being  lodi  to  destroy 
Armt  of  the  Mason  Family  Women  and  Chil- 

dren." In  spite  of  Mason's  objections  "  hv  reason  of 
some  Hazard  and  Danger  he  might  be  exposed  unto," 
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he  went  and,  as  Mason  records,  "did  in  a  short  time 
return  to  us  with  near  Two  Hundred  old  Men,  Women, 

and  Children  who  deliv- 
ered  themselves  to  the 
Mercy  of  the  English." 
In  the  division  of  the 
spoils  of  war  the  Eng- 
lish assigned  eighty 
captives  (besides  women 
and  children)  to  the 
faithful  Uncas.  Mian- 
tonomo  received  a  like 
allowance  and  Ninigret, 
a  petty  Narragansett 
sachem,  was  granted 
twenty  on  condition 
that  his  people  should 
make  satisfactory  repa- 
ration for  the  killing  of 
Edward  Pomeroye's 
mare.  The  lords  of  the 
Pequot  country  disap- 
peared and  Connecticut 
took  possession  of  the 
lands    that  they  had 
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Uncas  and 
Miantonomo 


occupied.  More  than  a  generation  intervened  between  this 
sharp  lesson  and  the  next  Indian  war  in  New  England. 

One  unfortunate  result  of  the  Pequot  war  was  to  make 
Uncas  and  Miantonomo  rivals  for  the  favor  of  the  Eng- 
lish. Largely  through  the  efforts  of  Roger  Williams,  the 
September  a  I  two  met  at  Hartford  in  1638  and  signed  an  agreement 
that  provided  for  future  peace  between  them.  As  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  the  compromise  was  satisfactory  to 
neither  party  and  both  seem  to  have  been  ready  to  break 
the  compact  upon  slight  provocation.  In  1640,  there 
were  current  rumors  that  Miantonomo  was  conspiring  to 
destroy  the  New  England  settlements  and  the  Narra- 
gansett warrior  was  summoned  to  Boston.  With  dignity 
and  sufficiency,  Miantonomo  "accommodated  himself  to 


September, 
1643 
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us  to  our  sadsfiuidon/'  said  Governor  Winthrop.  Then  1642 
came  the  sale  of  the  Shawomet  knds  to  Samuel  Gorton  1643 
and  the  submission  of  Pumham  and  Sacononoco  to  Mas* 

sachusetts  authority  as  recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
AboMt  this  time,  there  was  trouble  between  Uncas  and 
one  hequasson,  a  sachem  who  was  tributary  to  Mianto- 
nomo.  When  the  Narragansett  warrior  coinpiained  to  the 
Connecticut  authorities,  he  was  told  that  **the  English 
had  no  hand"  in  it  and,  when  he  informed  Massachusetts 
that  he  "was  very  anxious  to  know  if  we  would  not 
be  offended  if  he  rn;\de  war  upon  Onkus,"  Governor 
Winthrop  answered  that  "if  Onkus  had  done  him  or 
his  friends  wrong,  and  would  not  give  satisfaction,  we 
should  leave  him  to  take  his  own  course.'*  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that,  in  July,  1643,  Miantonomo  led  the  Nar^ 
ragansett  forces  toward  the  Moh^n  countiy.  The 
Narragansetts  were  defeated  and  Miantonomo  was  cap- 
tured. The  Connecticut  authorities  referred  the  case  of 
the  prisoner  to  the  commissioners  of  the  united  colonies, 
who  concluded  that  "  Uncas  cannot  be  safe  while  Myan-  Th«  Uttthof 
tonomo  lives,"  and  that  "he  may  justly  put  such  a  fidse  mjmhoiioiii© 
and  blood-thirsty  enemie  to  deadi,  but  in  his  owne  jur»- 
diccon,  not  in  the  Engli  n  |  lantacons."  Winthrop's 
statement  was  that  "it  would  not  be  safe  to  set  him  at 
liberty,  neither  had  we  sufficient  ground  for  us  to  put  him 
to  death."  Unfortunately  for  Miantonomo,  Roger  Wil- 
liams was,  at  this  time,  in  England  seeking  a  patent  for 
the  Providence  PUmtations.  Uncas  received  his  prisoner 
from  the  English,  two  of  whom  went  along  to  see  that 
there  was  no  torture.  When  they  came  to  the  "Great 
Plain"  near  Norwich  where  the  battle  had  been  fought, 
Uncas  gave  the  fatal  signal  and  Miantonomo  was  cut 
down.  So  perished  "the  benefactor  of  the  fathers  of 
Rhode  Island."    He  was  buried  where  he  was  slain. 

The  return  of  the  Narrsgansett  diief  to  his  enemy  for  tak» 
execution  has  been  the  text  of  much  denunciation.  But 
in  the  power  of  the  Narragansetts  and  in  the  deep  and 
deadly  hatred  between  the  Narragansett  and  the  Mohegan 
sachems,  there  was  a  continual  danger  that  the  English 
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1639 


The  Fwid»- 


would  be  dfagEed  into  another  Indian  war.  This  danger 
weighed  heaiofy  upon  magistrates  and  ministers,  and  the 

massacres  perpetrated  by  the  Pequots  a  few  years  before 
had  not  yet  £uled  from  memory  of  the  Connecticut 

pioneers.  "During 
the  watches  of  the 
night,  the  trembling 
inmates  of  the  bor- 
der cottages  listened 
with  apprehension 
to  every  sound  and 
peered  through 
their  carefully 
closed  shutters  into 
the  darkness  of  the 
surrounding  forest 
dreading  each 
moment  to  see  the 
Morounemof  ML-xoi....,  stealthy  steps  and 

fimtasdc  trappings  of  the  Narragansett  and  Mohawk 
warriors.'*  The  decision  of  the  case  was  part  of  a  policy 
that  was  dictated  by  (ear;  fear  and  mercy  seldom  walk 
hand  in  hand. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  January,  1639,  the  "inhabitants 
^'■^  and  residents"  of  the  three  Connecticut  towns  assembled 
at  Hartford,  in  general  assembly  or  popular  convention. 
Springfield  was  reluctantly  resigned  to  Massachusetts  and 
the  eleven  "fundamental  orders"  of  Connecticut  were 
adopted.  These  orders,  in  which  the  hand  of  Hooker 
and  the  influence  of  the  Massachusetts  scheme  of  govern- 
ment are  plainly  discernible,  have  been  called  history's 
first  example  of  an  organic  act  establishing  a  government 
firamed  by  authority  of  the  people.  By  its  terms,  the  free- 
men of  Connecticut  joined  themselves  *'as  one  public  state 
or  commonwealth.'*  The  supreme  power  was  lodged  in 
a  general  court  composed  of  the  governor  and  at  least 
four  other  magistrates,  together  with  the  major  parr  of  the 
deputies  from  the  several  tow  ns.  Each  of  the  three  original 
towns  was  to  have  four  deputies;  "and  whatsoever  other 
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towns  shall  be  hetesfter  added  to  this  jurisdiction,  they  1639 
shall  send  so  many  deputies  as  the  court  shall  judge  meet, 
a  reasonable  proportion  to  the  number  of  freemen  that  are 

in  the  said  towns." 

The  court  that  was  to  meet  annually  on  the  second  DanocfMr 
Thursday  of  April  was  called  the  court  of  election.  The  ^^""'"'^ 
other  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  court  was  prescribed 
for  the  second  Thursday  of  September.  In  case  of 
n^lect  or  refusal  by  the  governor  and  magistrates  to  call 
a  court,  that  court  was  to  "consist  of  the  major  part  of 
freemen  present  or  their  deputies,  with  a  moder  iror  chosen 
by  them  ;"  as  a  penalty  for  their  default,  the  governor  and 
magistrates  were  temporarily  relieved  of  legislative  power. 
No  presiding  oificer,  whether  governor  or  moderator, 
could  adjourn  or  dissolve  the  court  without  the  major 
vote  of  the  members.  The  governor  and  six  other  magis- 
trates were  to  be  chosen  by  the  freemen  by  ballot.  It 
was  required  that  the  governor  "be  always  a  member  of 
some  approved  congregation  and  formerly  of  the  Mages- 
tracy  witiim  tais  jurisdiction,"  and  the  same  person  might 
not  be  chosen  for  two  successive  years ;  the  magistrates 
must  be  freemen  of  the  commonwealth.  Freemen  were 
admitted  by  vote  of  the  general  court  and  took  the  oath 
of  fidelit}'  to  the  government  of  Connecticut;  there  was  no 
mention  of  any  other  sovereign  and  church  membership 
was  not  specifically  required,  although  Professor  Kdward 
Channing  has  said  that  "it  is  altogether  unlikely  that  a 
Baptist,  or  an  Episcopalian,  or  a  Roman  Catholic,  or  even 
an  Antinon^ian  could  have  secured  the  i^ht  to  vote  in 
Connecticut  in  the  year  1640,  or  for  many  years  there- 
after." The  ma^istrate*^  haci  "prnver  to  administer  justice 
according  t  )  rhc  laws  here  estatihshed,  and  for  want  thereof 
according  tu  tlic  rule  of  the  word  of  God/* 

For  tne  executive  and  magisterial  offices  there  was  an  Nominatiam 
elaborate  system  of  official  nomination.    The  deputies  **** 
firom  each  town  were  empowered  to  nominate  two  candi- 
dates and  the  court  might  "add  so  many  more  as  they 
judge  requisite."    From  the  list  thus  made  one  year,  the 
governor  and  magistrates  were  elected  by  the  freemen  in 
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I  6  3  9  the  ensuing  year.    It  aeems  ditt  it  was  the  original  tnteti- 
tion  thst  each  freeman  should  give  in  his  ballot  in  person 

at  the  annual  court  of  election  (a  pure  democracy)  and 
that  with  the  growth  of  population  the  plantations  remote 
from  Hartford  began  the  custom  of  sending  their  ballots 
by  proxies.  After  the  elections  were  over,  the  court  pro- 
ceeded to  make  laws  or  to  do  what  was  necessary  for  the 
interests  of  the  commonwealth.  By  the  adoption  of  the 
"fundamental  orders,"  Connecticut  became  in  fact  an 
independent  republic  with  a  system  of  complete  popular 

control.  John  Haynes, 

'^t^^ ,^',7J ^   *'  been  a  gov- 

^'1^^'^'^^^^''  em  or  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  elected  the 
first  governor  of  Con- 
Aatocnpbof  Hajmc  nccticut.  Edward 

Hopkins  was  his  immediate  successor.  Excepting  the 
election  of  1642,  when  Geoige  Wyllys  was  chosen, 
Haynes  and  Hopkins 
were  alternately  elected 
to  the  office  until  1655. 

TheYoanier       Allusion  hsS  bcCU 
Winthwp  ^         gjji^  10^^^ 

in  1630,  the  Plymouth 
company  had  granted  }3 
the  Connecticut  country  ^ 
to  the  earl  of  Warwick 
and  to  the  hct  that,  in 
1 63  I ,  the  earl  transferred 
his  alleged  proprietorship 
to  the  Say  and  Seale 
company.    In  1634,  this 

company  was  making        -    ^^.^   ■ 

to'colonS^cSnft^SJt  ^ ^HSf^^^lfD^j^ 

The    publicity    of  these  C/  (The  younger)  ' 

unhindered  preparations  has  been  held  up  both  as  evi- 
dence of  the  validity  of  the  Warwick  grant  and  as  an 
indication  of  a  "pious  fraud"  in  behalf  of  Puritan  refugees 
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from  the  mother  country.  In  the  following  year,  John  1635 
Winthrop  Jr.,  son  of  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  1644 
entered  into  agreement  witli  the  Say  and  Seale  asso-  jnif  7,  tSis 

dates  to  act  as  "governor  of  the  River  Connecticut  in 
New  England,  and  of  the  harbor  and  places  adjoining," 
for  one  year.  He  received  his  commission  within  a 
fortnight  and  arrived  at  Boston  in  October,  just  before 
the  £st  miration  from  the  Bay  to  the  Connecticut 
valley.  In  November,  he  sent  twenty  men  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  defenses  at  the  mouth  of  die  Connecticut 
River.  He  soon  followed  with  Lion  Gardiner,  an 
expert  engineer,  who 
built  a  fort  that  shut  in 
or  "bottled  up"  the 
Dutch  earrison  at  Fort 
Good  Hope.  The  set- 
tlement dttt  sprang  up  Ampirb  ct  Guikm 
here  was  soon  ca!1^  Saybrook,  a  monument  to  the  two 
principal  patentees. 

George  Fenwick,  a  member  of  the  Say  and  Seale  com-  The  Fenwick 
any,  visited  the  fort  in  1635  *nd,in  1639, came  again  with 
is  wife  and  family.  The  Saybrook  jurisdiction  pracd' 
cally  extended  about  five  miles  coastwise  in  each  direction 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  six  or  eight  miles  inland. 
The  Connecticut  authorities,  i.e.,  the  River  towns,  had  no 
paper  title  to  the  country  that  they  occupied  and,  before 
many  years,  made  an  agreement  with  Fenwick  for  the  sale  Owcn^  5, 
of  the  fort  and  the  land  in  its  neighborhood.  Fenwick 
was  to  enjoy  for  ten  years  an  impost  on  commodities 
that  passed  the  fort  The  impost  was  a  source  of  conten- 
tion between  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  Although 
Fenwick  thus  sold  property  of  which  he  was  only  part 
owner  and  appropriated  to  his  sole  use  the  proceeds  of 
the  transaction,  the  Connecticut  authorities  and  man^ 
historians  have  made  the  most  possible  of  the  ^quasi- 
legal  standing"  secured  by  the  fraudulent  transfer  of  a 
supposititious  patent.  It  was  the  best  they  had  until  the 
defect  was  cured  by  the  patent  of  1662.  In  1 871,  the 
old  Saybrook  fort  gave  way  to  a  railway  track.    On  an 
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1645  old  gravestone  in  the  near-by  cemetery  one  may  still 
1657  read  the  inscription,  "Lady  Fenwick,  1648."  Fenwick 
returned  to  England  and  became  a  colonel  in  the  par- 
liamentary army,  a  member  of  parliament,  and  one  of  the 
judges  of  Charles  I.  He  died  in  1657. 
The  Fequot  Because  she  had  taken  part  in  the  Pequot  war,  Massa- 
chusetts  daimed  a  share  ot  the  lands  won  by  conquest  and 
attempted  to  occupy  the  territory  in  advance  of  Connec- 
ticut As  early  as  1640,  Connecticut  gianted  some  of 
these  lands  to  Captain  John  Mason,  thereby  asserting 
her  jurisdiction.  In  1645,  younger  John  Winthrop 
began  a  plantation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pequot  River 
and,  in  1 646,  received  a  commission  from  the  Massachu- 
setts general  court.  The  claim  thus  set  up  by  Massa- 
chusetts was  resisted  by  Connecticut  and  the  matter  was 

referred  to  the  commission- 


fers  of  the  United  Colonics. 
tr  In  the  fallowing  year,  at  a 

i         meeting  held  at  Boston,  the 
%    L  commissioners  concluded 
-iv-^hmili  f  1^  jurisdiction  of 

el^^^llpl^^        plantation  doth  and 
"^^y^*-      ought  to  belong  to  Con- 
necticut."   The  settlement 
Tlw«*ffhreor^  Avenn"  grew    in    importance  and 

soon  was  given  a  new  name  which  it  still  bears,  as  will  be 
more  fully  narrated  a  few  pages  further  on. 
An  Appeal  to     About  the  middle  of  the  century,  another  setdement 

in  what  is  eastern  Connecticut  was  begun  by  William 
Chesebrough,  Thomas  Miner,  Thomas  Stanton,  and  Wil- 
liam Palmer.  The  settlement  prospered  and,  in  1654, 
they  applied  to  the  Connecticut  general  court  for  corporate 
powers  which  were  not  grant^.  '*To  be  taxed  for  a 
minister  at  New  London  some  twelve  miles  away,  with 
two  rivers  to  cross  to  get  there  and  no  ferry-boats  was  a 
little  too  much."  In  October,  1657,  George  Denison, 
Thomas  Stanton,  John  Gallop  and  others,  "m  the  name 
of  the  rest  of  the  Inhabitants  &  with  their  consent,"  sent 
a  memorial  to  the  Massachusetts  general  court  requesting 
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"that  you  would  please  to  accept  us  under  your  Govern-  1657 
ment  6c  grant  unto  us  the  Liberties  &  priveledges  of  a  i  658 
Township.**    The  Massachusetts  authorities  opened  cor- 
respondence with  the  younger  colony,  but  the  Connecticut 
records  make  no  mention  of  the  matter.    It  is  probable 
however  that  influences  from  Hartford  were  brought  in 
action  and  that  some  of  the  settlers  were  won  back  to 
their  allegiance,  thus  dividing  the  opposition.    In  his 
famous  diary,  Thomas  Miner  wrote;     because  that  the  March,  1658 
bay  men  begun  in  an  unjust  wxy  to  lay  out  mena  lands 
that  they  had  in  possession  before  the  thin^  wer  wholy 
ended  maks  me  to  tume  wholy  to  Conedcut  &  give  them 
my  list." 

A  few  months  later,  Chesebrough,  Palmer,  and  Stanton,  ThePkmaMck 
"in  the  prsance  of  the  Rest,"  sent  "our  Honnered  Friend  a*"**"*" 
Capt.  George  dennysonn"  with  another  communication 
to  the  Massachusetts  general  court  setting  forth  that  "we 
are  bould  still  to  petition  that  you  will  please  to  Con- 
farme  our  lands  and  Possessions  &  to  grant  vs  the  liberty 
of  a  Township  &  the  privyledges  tnearof  &  likewise 
Charrytably  to  Consider  our  remoatness  as  also  being 
surrounded  with  many  indyans  &  many  malignant  per- 
cons  often  passing  this  way  as  quakers  and  others  that 
you  will  be  pleased  thearfore  to  establish  soomm  such 
athoryty  among  vs  that  we  may  be  preserved  in  righteous- 
ness &  peac."  At  the  end  of  June,  at  the  suggestion  of  jvm  30, 165* 
the  Massachusetts  general  court  and  "in  regard  of  soomm 
distractions  among  ourselves  and  thear  hath  bene  injurious 
insolcncys  done  unto  sooni  persons,"  the  settles  entered 
into  compact  as  <<The  Association  of  Pawcatuck  People'* 
and  *'nuud  choise  of  Captain  Gorg  Dennyson  and  Willm. 
Chesebrough  to  be  comytioners  to  issue  out  warrants 
8z  to  cause  to  be  brought  before  them  anny  suspitious 
persons,"  etc. 

The  disputed  question  as  to  jurisdiction  over  the  ter-  Conflicting 
ritory  wrested  from  the  l\*quots  was  again  submitted  by  ^^^JJ^'^^b- 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  to  the  commissioners  of 
the  United  Colonies  who,  in  1658,  half  reversed  their 
decision  of  1647      awarding  the  territory  west  of  the 
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1662  Mystic  River  to  Connecticut  and  the  country  between 
the  Mystic  and  the  Ptwcatuck  to  Massschusetts.  This 
'  brought  the  Pftwcatuck  associators  under  the  sway  of  the 
Bay  Colony.    In  1659,  the  Massachusetts  general  court 

named  the  settlement  Southertown  and  annexed  it  to  the 
county  of  Suffolk  of  which  Boston  was  a  part.  In  1662, 
the  long-sought  Connecticut  charter  fixed  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  colony  at  the  Pawcatuck  River  and 
Massachusetts  gracefully  acquiesced.  In  June  of  that 
year,  Thomas  Miner  wrote  in  his  diary  that  "  mr  plaisted 
[and]  ould  Cheesbrough  was  going  to  nong  [Norwich] 
To  surrender  the  Towne  to  Coneticut." 
StooioBton  At  its  session  of  October  of  that  year,  the  Connecticut 
general  court  ordered  that  "  the  inhabitants  of  Mistick 
and  Paukatuck  [not  Southertown]  shal  from  henceforth 
fbrbeare  to  exercise  authority  by  vertue  of  commissions 
from  any  other  Colony;  and  that  in  case  of  any  differ- 
ences that  may  arise,  they  repaire  to  our  Worshipfull  Dep : 
Governor  for  help ;  and  that  they  chuse  a  Constable,  for 
the  yeare  ensueing;  and  the  said  Constable  to  repaire  to 
our  Worshipfull  Dep:  Go:  for  his  oath.  And  they 
[are]  required  to  pay  vnto  Mr.  James  Rogers,  Lieut. 
Samuel  Smith  and  £nsign  [James]  Avery,  for  and  in 
behalf  of  the  charge  of  our  Charter*  the  sum  of  Twenty 
pounds,  as  their  Townes  proportion,  two  thirds  in  wheat, 
at  4  J.,  one  third  in  pease,  at  3  s.,  by  the  last  of  Novem- 
ber next.  The  Court  orders  Lieut  John  Aliyn  to  send  a 
Warrant  to  Thomas  Stanton  in  the  Courts  name,  to  attend 
this  order,  and  if  he  refuse,  Peter  Blachford  is  to  gather 
the  rate  and  destrein  according  to  former  order.'*  The 
plantation  was  first  represented  in  the  general  court  at 
Hartford  :\t  the  October  session  for  1664,  when  its  deputy, 
William  Chesebrough,  presented  a  petition  from  his  con- 
stituents asking  pardon  for  past  offenses.  Sucii  pardon 
was  granted  to  all  but  Captain  George  Denison.  In  1665, 
the  general  court  changed  the  name  of  Southertown  to 
Mystic  and,  in  1 666,  Mystic  became  Stonington. 

The  foregoing  stor\'  of  how  Connecticut  saved  its 
eastern  domain  draws  back  the  curtain  and  gives  us  a  fair 
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view  of  some  of  the  Puritan  pioneers  of  that  period.    In  i  662 
it  we  see  that  they  were  very  human  and  sometimes  Governor 
querulous  and  petty,  but  that  on  the  whole  they  were  of  ^""^^^y^f 
tough  fiber  and 
strongly  disposed 
to  insist  upon  their 
rights  as  they 
understood  them. 
Governor  Haynes 
died  in  1654, 
Hopkins  left  the 
colony  for  high 
office    in  the 
mother  country, 

^ 

Thomas  Welles 
was  chosen  gov- 
ernor in  1 655,  and 
John  Webster  in 
1656.  The  choice 
next  fell  upon 
John  Winthrop  of 
New  London.  In 
1658,  Thomas 
Welles  was  chosen 
again,  after  which 
Winthrop  was 
called  each  spring 
until  1676,  the  re- 
striction of  reelec- 
tion    imposed     in  Monument  of  John  winthrop  the  Voungw 

1639  having  been  abolished  by  the  freemen  in  1660. 

While  the  Massachusetts  authorities  were  prone  to 
"  pose  as  the  pronounced  champion  of  colonial  liberties," 
the  policy  of  Connecticut  was  what,  in  modern  political 
parlance,  is  called  a  still  hunt;  or  in  the  words  of  Professor 
Johnston,"  to  say  as  little  as  possible,  yield  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, and  evade  as  much  as  possible  when  open  resistance 
was  evident  folly."  Many  of  her  own  people  felt  that  she 
was  too  much  inclined  to  "trot  after  the  Bay  horse,"  but 


Silence  and 
SucccM 
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1662  her  statesmen  never  forgot  their  lack  of  a  charter  and  the 
importance  of  securing  respectable  territorial  limits  for 

the  colony.  From  the  day  in  1637  when  her  general 
court  resolved  to  send  thirty  men  to  occupy  the  Pequot 
country  and  "to  maintain  our  right  that  God  by  conquest 
hath  given  us"  to  1662  when  her  charter  was  secured, 
Connecticut  endeavored  to  sdopt  every  rival  and  thus 
to  strengthen  her  own  title.  Her  suoce»  in  carrying 
out  this  policy  was  remarkable.  Town  after  town  was 
admitted  to  the  commonwealth,  the  growth  being  most 
easily  traced  in  the  increase  of  the  number  of  deputies 
in  the  general  court. 
Nnr  Leodoa  Keeping  in  mind  diis  great  need  and  this  marked  dis- 
position, an  added  interest  may  be  read  into  legislative 
acts  like  the  following,  adopted  by  the  general  court  of 
Connecticut  at  the  session  that  b^n  on  the  eleventh 
of  March,  1657: 

Whereat  it  bath  bene  a  comeodable  practice  of  the  inhaMtanti  of  all  the  CoUonks  of 
diew  pvtt^  that  at  tliia  Ommwy  ImIi  in  JciKiiiJiiafiiiii  Awn  our  ism  iiMivc  OBOwlrty  tf 

Kr.glanJ,  and  tlirnce  is  callrd  N'ew  EnglinJ,  soc  the  planters,  in  their  first  srrling  of  most 
new  Plantations  have  given  names  tu  Uiuk  i'ianuciuas  ot  wine  Ctrbes  and  Towncs  in 
Saghad,  thereby  intcn&ig  to  keep  up  and  leave  to  posterity  the  memorian  of  levcndl 
places  of  note  there, —  as  Boston,  Hartford,  Windsor,  York,  Ipswitch,  Brantrr,  Exeter, 
• — This  Court  considering  that  there  hath  yet  noe  pUce  in  any  of  the  CoUonies  bene 
named  in  memory  of  the  Cicty  of  London,  there  being  a  new  plantation  witbia  dlil  Jofildic* 
tion  of  CoDecDcut  RtM  upon  the  bin  Rhrer  of  Mohcfin  ia  dw  Pequot  Countre^,  k  bong 
aa  eicdient  haitoar  and  a  fit  wai  coaveniicM  ptaee  6tr  Iware  tnde,  it  being  al*oe  die  onljr 

place  which  the  Engllill  of  thrse  [urts  have  possci-ird  h\  Conqjejt  and  tf'.at  bv  a  \rn  -uit 

war  upon  that  great  and  warlike  people,  the  Pc^uoti,  that  therefore  they  might  thetbjr 
km  10  poNentjr  liie  10011017  ^  ttoowacd  dtqr  of  Lonte,  from  labtaw  «c  hvn 
had  our  traniport.ition,  hive  thom^  it,  h  hoaoiir    that  Abmw  Cioj,  ta  ol  the  nil 

Pknuttun,  New  LonJyn. 

TheFouadcrs  While  the  Pequot  war  wa?5  raging,  a  band  of  English 
j^^*^^f-  Calvinists  arrived  at  Boston.  Tht-ir  pastor  was  John 
*  Davenport  whom  Archbishop  Laud  had  driven  trom  the 
charge  of  Saint  Stephen's  church  in  London ;  after  him, 
their  leading  man  was  Theophilus  Eaton,  a  merchant  in 
whom  the  stoicism  of  the  Puritans  was  joined  to  benevo> 
lence  and  mildness.  The  Antinomian  controversy  was 
then  raging  and  the  conquest  ot  the  Pequot  countrv  was 
assured.  Why  should  they  subordinate  themselves  to 
otliers  when  they  could  constitute  a  commonwealth  of 
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thdr  own  aooording  to  thdr  purpose  before  leaving  1638 
England?  So  Davenport  and  his  company  sailed  out 
of  Boston  Harbor,  past  the  sand-hills  of  Cape  Cod,  Uuch  30 
into  Long  laland  Sound,  and  thus  to  Quinnipinc  fNew 
Haven).  In  proportion  to  their  numbers,  they  tormed 
the  richest  colony  in  America  and  they  were  free  from 
all  entangling  alliances.  The^  had  no  patent  from  the 
king  or  any  of  his  concessionanes,  but  their  agents  bought 
land  from  the  natives,  paying  therefor  no  more  than  was 
necessary.  With  a  profitable  mixture  of  honesty  and 
worldly  wisdon^,  fhcy  were  seeking  homes  in  a  free  land 
where  "they  might  be  prosperous  without  ceasing  to  be 
pious."  They  hoped  to  make  their  new  home  the  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  America — an  ambition  that  was 
wredked  by  the  proximity  of  New  York.  In  the  begin* 
ning,  as  was  the  case  at  Plymouth,  the  town  and  the 
colony  were  identical. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  came  a  day  of  praver  and  fast-  Thek  Ptaaw- 
ing  and  a  simple  " plantation  covenant"  that  in  all  things  ^ ' 
"all  of  them  would  be  ordered  by  the  rules  which  the 
scriptures  held  forth  to  them.**  Unfortunately  the  date 
and  the  text  of  this  covenant  have  been  lost.  Although 
a  similar  enactment  for  the  guidance  of  New  Caledonia  m 
Darien  led  Macaulay  to  declare  that  it  "proves  that  those 
who  drew  it  up  either  did  not  know  what  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures contained  or  did  not  know  what  a  law  meant," 
the  New  Haven  compact  justified  the  purpose  of  its 
authors  because  it  fitted  the  people  whom  it  was  to  con- 
trol. They  had  left  England  because  they  did  not  like 
the  laws  of  England,  their  fundamental  idea,  the  very 
corner-stone  of  the  new  plantation,  was  that  the  Scriptures 
afforded  sufficient  law  for  state  as  well  as  church,  and  they 
had  no  time  to  lose.  What  better  than  to  adopt  a  code, 
a  copy  of  wluch  was  in  every  man's  hand  and  that  every 
man  read  daily  to  his  hmllyf 

After  living  under  this  compact  for  more  than  a  year  The  seven 
as  only  a  God-loving  people  could  have  done,  measures 
were  taken  for  a  permanent  form  of  government.  After 
a  sermon  by  the  pastor  from  Proverbs,  ix,  i,  the  "  free 
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1639  planters"  held  a  constitutional  assembly  in  Robert  New- 
june  4-14  man's  barn.  At  this  "general  meednge,"  a  committee  of 
twelve  was  chosen  to  select  "the  seven  pillars"  for  the 
church  and  state.  The  seven  were  chosen  from  the 
twelve  and,  entering  into  covenant  with  each  other,  con- 
AHfintu  stituted  the  church.  Davenport  was  chosen  pastor  and 
ordained  by  the  simple  laying  on  of  hands  and  with 
complete  indifference  to  the  apostolic  succession  or  the 

authority  of 
bishops.  They 
did  not  meet  as 
a  genera]  court 
until  nearly  two 

October is-»5  '^"V  |  ""^^S^J^       months  later. 

The 
pillars 

resigned  their 
authority,  all  who 

were  members  of 
the  church  were 
accepted  as  mem- 
bers of  the  court, 
and  six  from  other 
churches  were 
admitted  to  citi- 
zenship. The 
freeman's  oath 
w'as  administered 
and  Davenport 
preached  a  ser- 


"seven 
then 


men. 


The  ecneral  court  then  elected  Elaton  as  "  magis- 
trate" and  tour  others  as  deputies  or  assistants.  To 
these  were  added  a  secretary  and  a  constable  or  marshal. 
It  was  then  resolved  "thatt  the  worde  of  God  shall  be 

the  onely  rule  to  he  attended  unto  in  ordering  the 
affayres  oi  government  in  this  plantation"  —  a  masterly 
stroke  ot  the  brush  bv  which  were  obliterated  all  Kng- 
lish  law  and  all  possibility  of  further  local  legislation. 
Eaton  was  yearly  reelected  chief  magistrate  or  governor 
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as  long  as  he  lived — a  period  of  almost  twenty  years.  1639 
The  state  was  builded  on  the  church  and  the  church  1643 
was  supported  by  the  pillars.  The  nominated  seven, 
Davenport,  Eaton,  and  five  others,  determined  the 
original  church  membership  and  church  members  only 
could  be  clothed  with  complete  citizenship.  This  was 
democracy  with  a  proviso  that  transformed  it  to  theocratic 
oligarchy.  The  Hooker  "fondamental  orders"  looked 
to  government  by  the  many;  the  Davenport  "founda- 
mentalls"  provided  a  government  by  the  chosen  few. 

Neighboring  towns  were  planted,  each  with  its  church  The 
and  seven  pillars,  and  pleasant  villages  came  to  dot  the  ^mnnioinwiiil 
northern  borders  of  the  sound  and  clustered  on  the  oppo- 
site Long  Island  shore.   The  example  and  success  of 
Connecticut  and  the  proposed  New  England  union  gave 
strength  to  the  project  for  confederation.   In  September, 
1640,  Quinnipiac  became  New  Haven.     About  three 
years  after  that,  two  deputies  from  each  of  the  towns  of 
New  Haven,  Milford,  Guilford,  and  Stamford  met  with  October  a6- 
Govemor  Eaton  (now  so  caUed  for  the  first  time),  the  ^^l""^  ^' 
deputy-governor,  and  three  magistrates.   The  general 
court  thus  made  up 

agreed  upon  a  consti-  l^j  iwrg^?.';  : --SHsSwii^ V- — 
tution  that  differed  S5^4^3l^S/"^'3^?-Sik4 
little  from  the  New 
Haven 
**founda- 
mentalls  ** 
of  1639.  It 
is  probable 
that  the  im- 
portance of 
representa- 
tion in  the 
N e w  Eng- 
land union  had  led  the  towns  to  a  previous  agreement  on 
the  general  plan  of  the  New  Haven  commonwealth  for, 
half  a  year  earlier,  commissioners  "for  the  jurisdiction  ot 
New  Haven  "  had  been  appointed  to  that  union.  Southold  April  6, 1643 
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1649  was  admitted  as  a  town  in  1649       Branibrd  in  165 1. 

1655  When,  in  1 654, die  people  heard  that  a  Cromwellian  expe- 
dition against  New  Netherland  had  arrived  at  Boston, 
rhev  promptly  raised  two  hundred  pounds  and  a  force  of 
u  livjridred  and  thirty-three  men  and  pressed  vessels  into 
service  for  the  purpose  of  "crusvding  the  Dutch/* 

Sebook  In  1638,  the  filst  year  of  the  plantadon,  Ezekkl 
Cheever  began  his  extraordinary  p^lagogic  service  of 
seventy  years*  duration.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  Decem- 
ber, T641,  it  was  ordered  "that  a  free  school  shall  he  set 
up  in  this  town."  It  was  intended  that  this  New  Haven 
school  should  develop  into  a  great  university.  In  1655, 
New  Haven  town  "raised  above  three  hundred  pounds 
^  to  encoura^  the  work'*  of  beginning  a  college  and  Mil- 
ford  promised  another  hundred.  The  times  were  not 
yet  ripe  for  such  a  project  and,  for  a  while,  the  people 
sent  their  yearly  contributions  of  corn  to  Harvard.  In 
^       yO/O  before 

:  \JLe££^^     Hsh  dWld  bSm 

in  New  Haven 
A»«v.ph  of  cLce^er  ^  attained  its 

majority,  "it  was  propounded  that  the  court  would  think 
of  some  way  to  further  the  setting  up  of  schools  for  the 
education  of  youth." 
Hie  In  1655,  Governor  Katon  presented  to  the  general 

HnrHma  ^^fg^  ^  compiladon  of  such  kws  or  orders  as  he  thought 
"most  necessary  to  continue."  He  was  directed  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  Massachusette  code,  to  make,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  elders,  such  additions  "as  he  should 
think. fit,"  and  to  have  it  printed.  In  this  action  we 
see  none  of  the  distrust  of  magistrates  that  annoyed 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  and,  in  the  code  itself, 
we  find  no  confirmadon  of  the  New  England  "Blue 
Uwa"  fable. 

TheChuKr  Connecticut  was  not  very  prompt  in  her  acknowledg- 
ment  of  Charles  II.,  but  she  was  less  tardy  than  the  other 
members  of  the  confederacy.    In  1661,  the  general  court 
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voted  an  address  to  the  king  "declaring  and  professing  i  6  6 
themselves,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  to  be  his  M»y  16 
Highness's  lawful  and  faithful  subjects,"  and  praying  "for 
the   continuance  and  -,  — 


Ncvv-Haveii 
NEW-F.NCLANO. 


I 


L  A  WE  S 

GOyURNMENi 

Fubliihol  tor  the  Ule  of  liut  Colonv. 


TIk., 


be  bcii4iut  dlicrcil,  u 
uccd  rci]tiiicth  ucIkt 


March  10, 
1662 


confirmation  of  such 
privileges  and  liberties 
as  are  necessary  for 
the  comfortable  and 
peaceable  settlement 
of  the  colony."  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop  was 
sent  to  England  with 
the  address  and  with 
instructions  to  seek  a 
royal  charter  with  pro- 
visions "  not  inferior 
or  short  to  what  was 
granted  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts." In  spite  of 
a  pompous  proclama- 
tion issued  at  New 
London  by  "  William 
Morton,  constable," 
and  protesting  against 
one  Mr.  John  Tinker,  Titir-page  of  Nrw-Hartn,  stuiing 

justice,  who  had  flung  away  the  testimony  against  some 
who  had  "spoaken  Treason  against  the  king  in  a  high 
degree,"  the  governor's  mission  was  successful.   A  patent 
of  extraordinary  liberality  was  granted  in  April,  1662. 
"In  Witness  whereof.  We  have  caused  these  Our  Letters  April  23- 
to  be  made  Patents.   Witness  Ourselves  at  Westminster,  ^ 
the  Three  and  Twentieth  Day  of  April,  in  the  Four- 
teenth Year  of  Our  Reign.    By  Writ  of  Privy  Seal, 
HOWARD."   This  "  Fourteenth  Year  "  ignores  Crom- 
well and  the  commonwealth  and  dates  the  beginning  of 
the  monarch's  reign  from  the  execution  of  his  father. 
The  charter  included  the  colony  of  New  Haven,  con-  Connecticut 
firmed  or  conveyed  to  Connecticut  the  country  that  t^'^  , 

'  /  New  Haven 

previously  had  been  granted  to  Lord  Say  and  Seale 


The  CoNNicTiciT  CMAnret  or  i66x 
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and  others,  and  expressly  granted  all  that  Massachusetts  1662 
had  given  displeasure  by  claiming  fur  herself.  New 
Haven  liked  it  not  and  resisted  until  1665,  when  her 
absorption  was  completed.  The  charter  continued  in 
force  until  it  was  replaced  by  a  state  consdtution  in  181 8. 


CHAPTER  XV 


ANNEXATION    AND  CONFEDERATION 

1640  Ik  FTER  the  attempted  partition  of  New  England 
1654    L\    among  the  members  of  the  New  England  coun« 

..  X  jL  cil  in  16'jc,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  obtained 
April  3-13,  a  charter  that  made  him  lord  proprietor  of  Maine. 
>»39  Although  at  that  time  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims  had  a  trad- 
ing-post on  the  Kennebec,  it  may  be  said  in  general  terms 
that,  in  politics  and  religion,  people  and  proprietor  were 
in  full  accord.  In  1636,  Captain  William  Gorges  arrived 
in  Maine  as  deputy-governor  and  with  commissions  for 
Richard  Vines  and  other  members  of  the  council  of  the 
province  of  "New  Somersetshire."  The  records  of  this 
government  were  continued  for  about  a  year;  it  is  not 
known  just  when  New  Somersetshire  breathed  its  last 
breath.  In  1640  came  a  deputy-governor,  Thomas 
Gorges,  son  of  the  lord  proprietor,  with  a  stately  scheme 
of  government.  In  1641,  the  poor  village  of  Agamenti- 
cus  (York)  was  transformed,  without  increase  of  popula- 
Gorprana  tion,  into  the  incorporated  city  of  Gorceana,  with  its  mayor 
and  aldermen,  courts,  sergeants,  and  white  rods,  a  pompous 
attempt  to  revive  antique  usage.  Thomas  Goig^  made 
his  headquarters  at  Gorgeana  until  1 643,  when  he  returned 
to  England,  leax  iniz  Richard  Vines  in  charge.  As  no 
word  was  rerei\'cd  ti  om  the  lord  proprietor,  who  was  on 
the  losing  side  in  the  civil  war  in  England,  the  general 
court,  in  1645,  ^^Ppoi^ted  Vines  as  deputy-governor  for 
one  year  and  auuiorized  him  to  take  possession  of  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  Sir  Ferdinando  and  to  pay  his 
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debts.  As  hir  as  we  know,  the  last  general  court  under  1643 
the  authority  of  Gorges  was  held  in  1646.  1652 

In  1643,  the  year  that  Thomas  Gorges  returned  to  The 
England,  Alexander  Rigby^  a  Lancashire  lawyer,  bought  ^"^^ 
an  unrecorded  and  abandoned  patent  for  lands  in  Maine 
and  galvaniy.ei!  h  into  seeming  life.  This  "  Plnufrh" 
patent,  issued  by  the  council  for  New  Kngland  in  1630, 
granted  lands  extending  thirty  miles  on  the  seacoast. 
Rigby  appointed  George  Cleves  of  Casco  as  his  deputy. 
Wnen  Cleves  set  up  his  authority  as  "Deputy-president 
of  the  Province  of  Lygonia»"  a  collision  was  produced 
between  the  rival  govcmm^ts.  In  1646,  Massachusetts 
consented  to  act  as  umpire  and  decided  that  neither  party 
had  made  good  its  claim  and  that  both  should  live  peace- 
ably together.  The  litigants  could  not  thus  live  and  a 
joint  appeal  was  made  to  England.  When  royalists  and 
roundheads  went  to  war.  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  buckled 
on  his  armor  in  defense  the  king.  When  Bristol  was 
retaken  by  the  parliamentary  forces  in  1645,  Gorges  was 
plundered  and  imprisoned;  in  1647,  he  died.  The  col- 
onists wrote  to  his  heirs;  their  letters  were  unanswered. 
In  1649,  people  of  the  western  part  ot  Maine  com- 
bined to  form  a  body  politic.  Edward  Godfrey  was 
chosen  governor  of  this  "Province  of  Maine/* 

The  Massachusetts  charter  included  all  the  lands  "which  Main* 
lye  and  be  within  the  space  of  three  Knrrlish  Myles  to 
the  Northward  of  the  said  River  Monomack,  alias  Mer- 
rymack,  or  to  the  Northward  of  any  and  every  Parte 
thereof."  When  the  general  court  had  learned  something 
of  the  geography  of  die  region,  a  line  was  run  eastward 
from  a  point  oirce  miles  north  of  the  northernmost  part  of 
the  Merrimac.  The  line  reached  the  sea  at  Clapboard 
Island,  about  three  miles  east  of  the  Ca*;co  peninsula. 
It  was  held  that  this  brought  the  settlements  of  Maine 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  charter 
of  1629  antedated  both  the  Gorges  and  the  Rigby  pat- 
ents. Rigby  died  in  1650.  In  1652,  Massachusetts  sent 
commissioners  to  settle  af&irs  in  the  eastern  plantations. 
Governor  Godfrey  made  loyal  protests  but  town  after 
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1630  town  submitted  and,  from  Casco  to  Kittery,  Maine  was 

1631  swallowed  up  in  Massachusetts  Bay. 

New  As  already  recorded,  settlements  in  New  Hampshire 

HampihiR     had  been  made  at  Little  Harbor  and  at  Dover.    In  1630, 

the  Laconia  company  sent  out  an  expedition  with  Walter 
Neal  as  governor.  In  the  following  year,  stations  were 
established  at  Straw htrry 
Bank  (l^ortsmouth^  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river 
at  what  is  now  South  Ber 
wick,  Maine.     John  y\\ 


aso  n 


partners  seem  to 
have  been 


Mip  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire 

in  earnest  in  their  attempts  to  colonize  their  domain 
and  to  have  spent  considerable  money  for  the  purpose. 

*Nat  die  John  Maioa  of  the  PbqiMC  «ir. 
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Governor  Neal  penetrated  the  country  hunting  for  the  1635 
imagined  **  lakes  of  Laconia*' — an  unromandc  English  1639 
Ponce  de  Leon.  After  three  years'  fruidess  endeavor  and 

the  expense  of  much  estate,  "  they  returned  back  to  Eng- 
land with  a  non  est  inventa  Provincia."  In  the  partition  of 
New  England  in  1635,  M^'^'^^  rrrcived  New  Hampshire 
as  his  share.  He  was  named  by  tiie  king  as  vice-admiral 
of  New  England  and  was  making  preparations  to  go  in 
person  to  New  Hampshire  when  he  died.  Gorges  had  DKcntor, 
meantime  been  at  work  on  his  side  of  the  Piscataqua.  '^^^ 
Both  partners  had  been  making  arrangements  for  the 
establishment  of  English  state  churches  but,  in  the  sharp 
words  of  Mr.  Sanborn,  "fate  and  the  grasping  Puritans 
of  Boston  Bay  were  too  much  for  them."  The  Laconia 
company  was  dissolved.  In  1638,  John  Wheelwnjht, 
the  Massachusetts  eidle,  with  others,  bought  lands  01 the 
Indians  and  made  an  independent  setdement  at  Exeter. 
About  the  same  time,  Stephen  Bachiler  and  other  avowed 
subjects  of  Massachusetts  began  the  settlement  of  Hamp- 
ton, the  fourth  New  Hampshire  town.  Bachiler  had 
been  "a  vigorous,  old  Puritan  minister"  who,  several 
years  before,  had  come  to  America  as  one  of  the  ill-fated 
*'  Plough  "  company  who  had  tried  to  set  up  a  colony  in 
Maine  under  the  patent  of  1630. 

As  the  Plymouth  council  had  no  authority  to  delegate  Annexed  to 
its  power  of  government  and  as  the  king  did  not  set  up  m»*»«*>«»«» 
his  rule  there  until  1680,  the  early  government  of  the  four 
New  Hampshire  towns  must  have  rested  on  the  voluntory 
consent  of  the  people.    At  first,  authority  was  exercised 
by  the  leading  members  of  the  companies  that  owned  the 
patents  but,  by  1 639,  recoarse  was  had  to  written  com- 
pacts whereby  the  signers  agreed  to  abide  by  the  will  of 
the  majority.    A  patent  that  was  issued  to  Edward  Hilton 
and  others  in  March,  1629,  was  sold  to  Bristol  merchants 
and  later  to  Lord  Say  and  Seale,  Lord  Brooke,  "and  other 
sendemen  friendly  to  Massachusetts."  About  this  dme,  i<3s 
large  accessions  to  the  settlements  on  the  Piscataqua  were 
made;  some  of  the  newcomers  "had  been  in  bad  repute 
in  Massachusetts."    Among  these  was  John  Underbill 
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1639         became  governor  and,  in  1640,  returned  to  Boston 
I  6  4  3  to  make  connssion  of  ofibices.   The  perils  of  anarchy 
and  the  evils  of  a  disputed  juriscUction  wearied  the  inhab- 
itants.   In  1639,  the  Massachusetts  contingent  that  had 

settled  Hampton  accepted  as  their  own  the  government 
JHM14       at  Boston  and,  in  1641,  an  agreement  was  signed  by 

which  Portsmouth  and  Dover  were  annexed  to  their  more 
October  9     powerful  neighbor.  A  few  months  later,  the  Massachusetts 

Svernment  passed  an  act  of  union  and,  in  1643,  Exeter 
lowed  the  example  of  her  three  sister  towns.  The 
14,1643  annexed  settlers  were  exempted  from  the  Massachusetts 
rule  that  required  freemen  and  deputies  to  be  members 
of  a  recognized  church,  but  the  Reverend  Richard  Gibson, 
rector  of  the  English  church  at  Portsmouth,  was  forced 
by  the  interference  of  the  Boston  authorities  to  return  to 
Eneland. 

Benevolent  when  Exeter  asked  to  be  taken  under  the  jurisdiction 
AHmiiatinn  Massachusetts,  Wheelwright,  still  under  lianishment, 
moved  on  to  Maine.  He  bought  lands  near  Y'ork  and 
began  a  thriving  settlement  that  he  named  Wells.  He 
soon  wrote  to  Governor  Winthrop  admitting  that  his 
"own  distempered  passions"  had  led  him  into  error  and 
exile;  his  sentence  was  revoked.  These  New  Hampshire 
towns,  with  the  neighboring  settlements  of  Salisbury  and 
Haverhill,  were  mnde  into  a  Massachusetts  county,  a 
relation  that  continued  for  fortv  years.  There  were  dis- 
putes between  Mason  s  widow  and  some  of  the  early 
settlers  on  the  Piscataqua  concerning  the  ownership  of 
lands  and  the  Massachusetts  theocracy  bore  somewhat 
heavily  upon  the  English  churchmen  in  the  northern 
provinces,  but  on  the  whole  the  settlements  were  pros- 
perous and  the  inhabitants;  were  well  ^atisfit  i.  "  All  rmds 
lead  to  Rome."  By  the  magnetic  power  ot  recognized 
success  and  in  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  heirs  of 
Mason  and  of  Gorges,  Massachusetts  drew  to  herself  the 
weaker  settlements  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  and 
thus  saved  them  from  anarchy.  Then  she  turned  half 
way  round  and  cast  a  covetous  eye  southward,  as  related 
in  the  story  of  Samuel  Gorton  and  Shawomet.  These 
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annexations  were  not  only  the  beginnings  of  serious  con-  1643 
troversies,  they  were  usurpations  that  involved  questions 
that  reached  down  to  the  very  roots  of  sovereignty. 
We  may  admire  but  we  have  no  right  to  forget.  England 
did  not  forget. 

The  m  igrutions  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New  differed  nc«  worid 
largely  from  those  that  had  changed  the  character  of  Euro-  ^"^"^ 
pean  society,  in  that  they  were  individual  rather  than  tribal. 
Having  been  led  across  the  ocean  hv  their  common  love  of 
liberty,  Catholic  and  Prorcstanr,  Churchman  and  Puritan 
alike,  thev  left  old  political  forms  in  the  old  places  and 
applied  tneir  cherisned  principles  in  a  way  and  to  an 
extent  peculiar  to  themselves.  Students  have  devoted 
much  time  and  learning  to  tracing  the  germs  of  some  of 
our  institutions  hack  into  the  depths  of  ancient  German 
forests,  but  the  truth  still  stands  that  the  ideas  and  institu- 
tions that  characterize  the  nation  are  essentially  peculiar 
to  the  nation.  Some  of  the  separate  principles  were 
undoubtedly  transplanted,  as  were  the  religion,  language, 
and  manners  of  the  immigrants ;  but  from  the  new  soil 
they  grew  with  new  strength  and  new  significance  and 
developed  into  a  pnliricnl  entity  different  from  anything 
that  the  world  had  before  known.  In  the  words  of  Pro- 
fessor Frederick  J.  lurner,  "the  wilderness  has  been  the 
melting  pot  and  the  mold  for  American  institutions.'* 
In  the  New  World,  these  Old  World  ideas  developed 
along  two  lines — the  line  of  local  self-government  and 
the  line  of  union.  Of  these,  one  led  to  the  town  and 
state;  the  other  led  up  to  the  nation. 

The  idea  of  local  self-pnvernment  was  historic  when  The  idea 
Ralegh  planted  and  Brewster  prayed.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  by  many,  it  was  a  leading  principle  of  the  primeval  polity 
of  the  Goths ;  but  in  the  England  of  King  James  and  Qjieen 
Elizabeth  this  idea  was  a  traditin  rather  than  a  living 
political  force.  The  crown  had  undermined  the  ancient 
freedom  of  the  hundreds,  burghs,  counties,  and  shires, 
and  deprived  the  people  of  the  power  of  local  govern- 
ment. But  while  the  seventeenth  century  was  still  young, 
Englishmen  out  of  England  were  governing  themselves. 
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1643  testing  thdr  own  decisions,  and  correcting  their  own 
judgments.    Plymouth  had  her  covenant,  Massachusetts 

and  Connecticut  their  town -meetings,  and  Virginia  her 
house  of  burge'?<?es.  Old  germs  had  brought  new  fruits 
that  were  essentially  original  and  that  fairly  may  be  called 
American.  The  natural  product  thus  evolved  was  a 
cluster  of  distinct  and  essentially  free  communities.  The 
idea  of  joining  these  commumties  for  common  defense 
and  general  welfare  grew  so  naturally  under  the  then 
existing  conditions  that  the  resultant  notion  of  a  republic 
may  with  equal  propriety  be  called  American.  This 
blending  of  these  two  lines  of  polity,  union  and  local 
self^overnment,  was  first  realizra  in  the  New  England 
confederacy. 

The  United  The  New  England  colonists  had  to  do  with  the  Man- 
^^"^"^  hattan  Dutch,  the  Canadian  French,  the  unquiet  Indian, 
the  Fnglish  king  and  prelates  —  each  a  menace.  The 
first  proposal  tor  a  confederation  of  the  English  colonies 
east  of  the  Hudson  was  made  by  Connecticut  in  1637, 
but  the  scheme  did  not  take  on  definite  form  until  1643. 
There  was,  on  the  part  of  Connecticut  and  Plymouth,  a 
fear  of  the  preponderance  of  the  power  of  Massachusetts 
M«7  i9-«9  but,  in  that  year,  the  articles  of  union  were  signed  by 
commissioners  from  Massachusetts  Bay,  Connecticut,  and 
New  Haven,  while  Plymouth  submitted  them  for  the 
approval  of  her  people.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  the 
foil  lowing  August,  the  Plymouth  eeneral  court  issued  its 
commission  '*to  Mr.  Edward  Winslowe  and  Mr.  Will 
Collyer  to  ratifye  and  confirme  the  same  on  their  behalf." 
The  settlements  of  Maine  were  not  included  in  the  union 
because,  says  Winthrop,  "they  ran  a  different  course 
from  us,  both  in  their  ministry  and  civil  administration ; 
for  they  had  lately  made  Acomenticus  (a  poor  village) 
a  corporation,  and  had  made  a  tailor  their  mayor  [T}, 
and  had  entertuned  one  Hull,  an  excomnumicated 
person  and  verv  contentious,  for  their  minister;"  those 
of  Rhode  Island  were  excluded,  "we  havintr  no  convers- 
ing with  them,  nor  desire  to  have,  further  than  necessity 
or  humanity  may  require."    Massachusetts  could  not 
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forgive  her  own  cluldren  or  hare  any  treaty  with  them/'  1643 
The  order  of  her  general  court  refers  to  the  Narragansett 

representatives  "as  men  not  to  be  cafntukted  withal  by 

us,  either  for  themselves  or  the  people  of  the  Island 
which  they  inhabit,  as  thetr  case  standethy  And  so, 
as  already  recorded,  Roger  Williams  went  to  England, 
where  king  and  commons  were  at  war,  to  seek,  from  the 
independent  leaders  there  protection  for  the  Narragansett 
plantations. 

The  articles  of  confederation  provided  that  the  four  The  Artidrs  of 
commonwealths  should  be  known  as  the  United  Colonies  *^»"^e<*«""<»n 
of  New  England;  established  a  "firme  and  pcrpctuall 
league  of  friendship  and  amytie,  for  oB'ence  and  defence, 
mutuall  advise  and  succour,  vpon  all  just  occations,  both 
for  preserueing  and  propagateing  the  truth  and  liberties 
of  the  Gospel,  and  for  their  owne  mutuall  safety  and  well- 
fare;"  secured  for  each  colony  a  local  government  per- 
petually free  from  interference  within  its  own  limits; 
provided  that  the  charge  of  all  wars,  "both  in  men  and 
provisions  and  all  other  Disbursements,"  be  apportioned 
according  to  the  number  of  male  persons  in  each  jurisdic- 
tion between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty,  and  that  all 
profitable  fruits  war  be  distributed  upon  the  same 
basis;  minutely  prescribed  the  method  of  raising  men  and 
means  for  repelling  a  sudden  invasion  of  any  colony ; 
strictly  defined  and  limited  the  purpose  ot  the  federation 
and  intrusted  all  matters  of  common  interest  to  eight 
commissioners,  '*two  for  the  Massachusetts,  two  for  Ply- 
mouth, two  for  Connecticut,  and  two  for  New  Haven; 
being  all  in  Church  fellowship  with  us.'*  The  vote  of 
any  six  commi^'^ioners  was  to  settle  any  question  but,  if 
six  could  not  agree,  the  proposition  under  consideration 
was  to  be  referred  to  the  four  general  courts.  There  was 
provision  for  the  admission  of  new  members  into  the 
union,  but  no  new  member  ever  was  admitted.  The 
commissioners  organized  by  electing  John  Winthrop  as  ScpMrnbcrr 
their  president.  The  confederacy  had  no  direct  executive 
power  and  yet  it  "lived  or  lingered"  forty  years.  It 
was  the  first  example  of  coalition  in  colonial  story  and 
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1643  constituted  the  germ  that  in  the  fruition  of  the  following 
1653  century  became  the  union  of  the  states. 
A  Tariff  for  The  United  colonies  had  forty-nine  towns  and  a  popu- 
lation of  about  twenty-four  thousand.  For  twenty  years 
their  league  was  the  predominating  power  in  North 
America.  When  the  commissioners  were  in  doubt,  they 
often  sought  the  counsel  of  ecclesiastical  tribunals  com- 
posed of  the  principal  ministers  of  the  colonies,  as  they 
did  when  the  fate  of  the  captive  Miantonomo  was  referred 
to  them.  By  reason  of  her  greater  strength,  Massa- 
chusetts was  tempted  to  arrogance  and  was  regarded  with 

—  unreasonable  distrust. 

DECLARATION  OF  FORMER 
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Naltification 


Of  course,  there  were 
differences  to  be 
reconciled  and  dissen- 
sions to  be  healed. 
For  instance,  Con- 
necticut levied  a  toll 
on  all  vessels  passing 
out  of  the  river,  as 
agreed  in  Fenwick's 
sale  of  Saybrook,  and 
the  people  of  Spring- 
field refused  payment 
on  the  ground  that 
they  belonged  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  Bay 
State  took  up  the 
uarrei  and,  when 
e  federal  commis- 
First  Page  of  ^  Dtciaration  cf  Formtr  Paiutge,      sio ners  decided  in 

favor  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  retaliated  by  subject- 
ing the  vessels  of  her  confederates  to  a  similar  impost  at 
the  castle  of  Boston  Harbor. 

In  1653,  the  Massachusetts  deputies  "did  not  under- 
stand that  they  were  called  upon  to  make  a  present 
war  with  the  Dutch."  The  sixth  article  of  confeder- 
ation authorized  the  federal  commissioners  "to  examine. 
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weigh,  and  determine  all  afl^rs  of  war  or  peace" — and  1653 
seven  of  the  eight  were  now  for  war.  But  Massa-  1654 
chusetts  refused  to  recede  from  her  position,  the  first 
nullification  of  a  federal  act  in  America.  Plymouth 
appointed  a  committee  to  examine  the  articles  "and  give 
in  their  thoughts"  and  New  Haven  angrily  voted  that, 
unless  Massachusetts  obeyed,  "  there  was  no  reason  why 
the  comintssio  ncrs  sKould  hold  anotho'  meeting/'  When 
the  commissioners  dedared  by  a  vote  of  six  to  two  that  September  m, 
thejr  ** conceived  themselves  called  by  God  to  make  a 
present  war"  upon  Ninigret  and  the  Dutch  and  made  a 
levy  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  the  Massachusetts 
magistrates  declared  that  "they  dared  not  to  exercise  their 
authority  to  levy  forces  within  their  jurisdiction  to  under- 
take a  present  war  against  Nini|;ret.'*  The  commissioners 
promptly  confirmed  their  action  and  voted  that  "the 
Massachusetts  had  actually  broken  their  covenanL" 

About  this  time,  throe  or  four  ships  that  Cromwell  had  The  ApoJop  of 
sent  under  the  command  of  Robert  Sedg\\ick  and  John  ''^•*««<*>"»"» 
Lcverett  for  the  conquest  of  New  Netherland  arrived  at  junp  5,  1654 
Boston.    They  were 
qoickly  followed  by 
news  of  the  peace 
between  England  and 
Holland.   The  proba- 
bility of  war  tended  to  allay  the 
dissensions  that  threatened  the 
confederacy.  Massachusetts 
retracted  the  distinction  she 
had  made  between  offensive 
and    defensive   war  and 

acknowledged  that  the  deci-  Autognphi  of  Sedgwkk  ^nd  Lorrrtt 
sions  of  the  commissioners  were  binding  upon  her,  so  far 
as  they  were  "in  themselves  just  and  according  to  God." 
For  want  of  better,  the  dubious  apology  was  accepted  and 
the  trouble  seemed  to  be  at  an  end.  Other  questions 
were  treated  with  good  sense  and  in  good  humor  and,  for 
a  time,  the  confederacy  prospered. 

The  peace  with  Holland  left  an  idle  iinglish  fleet 
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I  6  5  4  at  Boston  where  five  hundred  colonists  had  enlisted  for 
Acadia  Warlike  enterprise  —  an  organized  force  ready  for  almost 
anything  that  might  be  found  for  it  to  do.  Nominally, 
Enjgland  and  France  were  at  peace,  but  Bourinot,  the  his- 
torian of  Canada,  assures  us  that  matters  in  America 
were  often  arranged  without  much  reference  to  inter- 
national obligations."  At  all  events,  the  expedition  was 
sent  from  Boston  to  Acadia.  Quite  unprepared  for  the 
attack,  La  Tour  on  the  Saint  John  and  Le  Borgne  at 
Port  Royal  immediately  surrendered  and,  in  a  few  days, 
all  Acidifi  wtt  once  mm  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 
Roberts,  another  historian  of  Canada,  complains  that 
when  the  treaty  of  Breda  was  signed,  in  1667,  Acadia 
"was  ignominious! V  handed  back  to  France  in  retum  for 
a  little  sugar-island  in  the  West  Indies." 
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X    V  I 


MASSACHUSETT  S 


TROUBLES 


IN  1 634,  Thomas  Dudley  succeeded  Winthrop  as  gov-  1634 
ernor  of  Massachusetts.    At  the  end  of  the  year,  1662 
Dudley  gave  way  to  John  Haynes,  later  the  oft-  Endfcott'. 
elected  governor  of  Connecticut.    I  n  Dudley's  term,  John 
Endecott  publicly  cut  the  red  cross  of  Saint  George  from 
the  colors  of  the  train-band  at  Salem.  Al-  i|.      though  "it 
was  done  upon  this  opinion,  that  the  red 
cross  was  given  to  the  king  of  England 
by  the  Pope  as  an  ensign  of  victory,  and 
so  a  superstitious  thing  and  a  relic  of  An- 
tichrist," the  thing  looked  a  little  like 
rebellion  and  made  the  Massachusetts 
magistrates  uneasy.    As  soon  as  Haynes 
had  been  sworn  into  office,  the  general 
court  appointed  a  committee  to  consider 
the  act  "&  to  reporte  to  the  Court  howe 
farr  they  judge  it  sensureable."  Thecommittee  "did  reporte 
to  the  Court  that  they  apprehend  hee  had  offended  therein 
many  wayes,  in  rashness,  vncharitablenes,  indiscrecion,  & 
exceeding  the  lymitts  of  his  calling;  wherevpon  the  Court 
hath  sensured  him  to  be  sadly  admonished  tor  his  offence, 
which  accordingly  hee  was,  &  also  disinabled  for  beareing 
any  office  in  the  commonwealth,  for  the  space  of  a  yeare 
nexte  ensueing."    The  cross  was  omitted  from  the  ensigns, 
but  it  was  appointed  "the  king's  arms  to  be  put  into  that 
of  Castle  Island,"  that  the  royal  colors  might  be  seen  from 
the  ships  and  injurious  reports  thus  kept  from  England. 


The  Fl»g  from  which  Endecott 
cut  the  Rrd  Crus* 


350  Massachusetts  Troubles 

1634  At  this  time,  the  freeman's  oath  approved  by  the  gene- 
I  6  3  5  ral  court  was  significantly  free  from  any  allusion  to  Eng- 
The  Masu-  kuid,  king,  OF  parliament.  The  freeman  swore  "  by  the 
!?J!!??J!,tr"  great  and  dreadful  name  of  the  ever-living  God  "  to  be 

true  and  faithful,  to  yield  assi-^tmce  and  siipj^ort  to  the 
local  government,  and  to  submit  himself  to  the  wholesome 
laws  and  orders  made  and  established  bv  the  same.  The 
concluding  obligation  was;  "Moreover,  i  do  solemnly 
bind  myself,  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  when  I  shall  be 
called  to  give  my  voice  touchins  any  such  matter  of  thts 
state,  wherein  freemen  are  to  deal,  I  will  g^ve  my  vote 
and  suffrage  as  I  shall  judge  in  mine  own  conscience  may 
best  conduce  and  tend  to  the  public  weal  of  the  Vx^dy, 
without  respect  of  persons  or  favor  of  any  man.  So  help 
me  God,  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
The  Shadow  In  1 633,  the  English  privy  council  gave  assurance  that 
Tr^u  the  kins  of  England  would  not  impose  on  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  the  religious  ceremonies  that  they  had 
emigrated  to  avoid.  In  April,  1634,  the  supervision  of 
the  colonies  was  transferred  to  a  commission  that  had 
dangerous  powers,  as  already  described.  With  the  hated 
Archbishop  Laud  at  the  head  ot  such  a  commission,  the 
action  had  an  ominous  look  and  startling  rumors  soon 
were  current  in  the  colonies.  It  is  not  certain  that  Charles 
I.  fiiUy  realized  what  he  was  doing  when  he  gave  his 
assent  to  the  Massachusetts  charter.  He  had  already 
made  up  his  mind  to  rule  England  without  a  parliament 
and  may  have  thought  to  make  that  task  more  easy  by 
tempting  Puritans  to  leave  his  kingdom  and  by  diverting 
the  minds  of  those  who  stayed.  Five  years  had  now  gone 
by  and  the  first  difficulties  of  absolute  rule  had  been 
passed.  The  colony  moreover  was  manifesting  vigor  as 
well  as  contumacy  and,  if  this  was  to  be  stopped,  'twere 
well  it  were  done  quickly. 
ACaiifnrthr  Ih  conformitv  with  its  policv  of  "thorough,"  Laud's 
Rrturnot  the  commission  called  on  Cradock  for  the  Massachusetts  char- 
ter. The  document  was  not  in  England  and  Cradock 
wrote  for  its  return.  When  the  general  court  convened, 
*'on  the  table  lay  a  copy  of  the  instrument  that  gave 
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1634  power  to  eleven  courtiers  to  ruin  them  and  theirs."  The 

1635  copy  had  been  brought  bv  the  ship  that  brought  that 
other  trouble,  Anne  Hutchinson.  After  conference,  it 
was  resolved  ''not  to  return  any  answer  or  excuse  at  that 
time.**  In  1635, the  Boston  ministers  resolved  that  "we 
ought  to  defend  our  lawful  possessions  if  we  are  able;  if 
not,  to  avoid  and  protract." 

&tq«  Towird  Widespread  fears  of  having  forced  on  them  the  dis- 
ladqpentoe*  cipline  of  the  Anglican  church  and  a  governor  not  of 
their  own  choosing  led  "the  maeistrates  and  deputies  to 
discover  their  minds  each  to  the  other  and  to  hasten  their 
fortifications."  For  this  latter  purpose,  die  colony  raised 
six  hundred  pounds.  The  militia  companies  began  to 
train  and,  a  hundred  and  forty  years  ahead  of  time,  orders 
were  issued  to  fortifv  Castle  Island  and  the  heights  at 
Chariestown  and  Dorchester.  It  is  not  strange  thaL  ilicre 
were  complaints  of  hostility  to  die  church  of  England 
and  of  designs  to  shake  off  the  royal  jurisdiction.  In  the 
beginning,  the  Massachusetts  company  declared  that  "we 
must  and  will  have  an  obsequious  eve,"  but  when  the 
ocean  intervened,  the  Massachusetts  churches  dropped  the 
garb  of  the  Anglican  hierarchy.  It  is  easy  now  to  see 
that,  with  feeble,  halting  steps,  the  New  England  English 
were  advancing  to  religious  independence.  Settlements 
had  been  made  r^jardless  of  royal  patents  and  with  no 
claim  to  lands  but  that  of  purchase  from  their  Indian 
owners;  commonwealths  had  been  frnmeci  with  written 
•  constitutions  that  made  no  mention  of  king  or  any  earthly 
power  beyond  their  own  jurisdictions.  This  was  an  advance 
toward  political  independence.  The  germinal  principle 
that  we  found  in  Scrooby  had  conquerad  the  New  Ens- 
land  churches  and  now  was  working  in  the  state.  "If 
they  do  these  things  in  a  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done 
in  the  dry  ? " 

Quo  Warranto  The  "persecution  "  of  Laud's  commission  was  strangely 
seconded  by  the  dissensions  and  avarice  of  the  members 
of  the  council  (or  New  England,  recorded  in  a  previous 
chapter.   The  success  of  their  scheme  for  the  partition 

j«M  7,  i<3s  of  lands  among  themselves  and  the  surrender  of  their 
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1635  charter  to  the  king  called  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Massa- 
1637  chusetts  charter.  They,  therefore,  retained  the  notorious 

Thomas  Morton  as  their  solicitor  and  set  forth  "that  the 
Massachusetts  patentees,  having  surreptitiously  obtained 
-^„/>  I^ju%M'ttt'*t    rrom  the  crown  a  contirma- 

V  ii^  1^2/1^  i^CTf^f^  tion  of  their  grant  of  the 
AMtognfh  rf  MortDQ  goil,  had  made  themsdves 

a  free  people,  and  for  such  hold  themselves  at  present." 
A  writ  of  quo  warranto  was  issued  for  the  vacadon  of  the 
Massachusetts  charter  but  it  was  not  served  upon  the 
members  of  the  company  who  were  resident  in  New 
England;  as  Professor  Herbert  L.  Osgood  has  pointed 
out,  it  could  not  have  been  served  and  a  return  secured 
within  the  specified  legal  time,  a  suggestion  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  removal  of  the  corporation  into  New  England. 
Thf  Danper  Fourteen  members  of  the  Massachusetts  company,  resi- 
FnMtrated  ^txvX.  in  England,  did  appear  before  the  court  of  the  king's 
bench  and  pleaded  that  they  were  not  guilty  of  the  usur- 
pation charged;  in  the  case  of  each  it  was  decreed  that 
ne  "shall  not  for  the  future  intermeddle  with  any  of  the 
liberties,  privileges,  or  franchises  aforesaid.'*  In  other 
words,  die  fourteen  were  excluded  from  the  corporation. 
But  the  corporation  itself,  being  non-resident  in  England, 
survived  and  seems  not  to  have  sufTered  because  of  the 
action  against  it,  Matthew  Cradoc  k  made  default  and 
was  convicted  of  the  usurpations  charged ;  his  rights  under 
the  charter  passed  back  into  the  king's  keeping.  Accord- 
ing to  the  record,  "the  rest  of  the  patentees  stood  out* 
lawed  and  Hoe  ju^mmi  entered  up  against  them."  The 
outlawry  was  never  completed.  The  transfer  of  the 
charter  to  New  England  had  saved  the  Massachusetts 
company  from  the  fate  of  the  Virginia  company.  In 
■6)5  the  meantime,  Edward  Winslow  of  Plymouth  sailed  for 
England  to  defend  the  two  colonies.  The  danger  was 
alarming,  but  "the  Lord  frustrated  their  design."  In 
1637,  there  was  a  plan  to  send  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  to 
New  England  as  govemor-Greneral  with  vice-regal  powers 
like  those  later  given  to  Andros.  Within  two  years, 
there  were  three  official  demands  that  the  Massachusetts 
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charter  be  returned  to  England.  Then  came  the  pre-  1637 
monitory  rumblings  of  the  great  rebellion.  ^  6  3  9 

In  1637,  a  copy  of  a  commission  was  sent  to  the  Massa-  Another 
chusetts  magistrates  authorizing  them  to  govern  until 
further  orders.  This  assumed  that  they  had  been  gov- 
erning without  authority  and  that  their  powers  might  be 
removed  at  will.  The  magistrates  found  a  pretext  in  the 
fact  that  they  had  received  only  a  copy  and  that  the 
original  had  not  yet  received  the  royal  seal.    In  April, 


\ 


;  A 


1 


Xrm^  .        ^  L  - 

Winthrop'i  Fann,  Ten  HilU 

1638,  the  lords  of  the  council  wrote  to  Governor  Win- 
throp  demanding  the  return  of  the  patent  and  threat- 
ening its  se(|uestration  in  case  of  refusal.  In  May,  the 
council,  in  direct  violation  of  the  Massachusetts  charter, 
detained  a  squadron  of  eight  ships  as  it  was  about  to  sail 
from  the  Thames  to  New  England ;  the  exodus  was  assum- 
ing dangerous  proportions  and  it  seemed  wise  "to  restrain 
the  transportation  to  the  colonies  of  subjects  whose  prin- 
cipal end  was  to  live  as  much  as  they  could  without  the 
reach  of  authority." 

In  September,  Massachusetts  answered  the  demand.  More  Delay 
The  reply  set  forth  that  "if  the  patent  be  taken  from  us 
the  common  people  will  conceive  that  his  majesty  has 
cast  them  off  and  that  hereby  thev  are  freed  from  their 
allegiance  and  subjection."  The  charter  was  not  sent 
back.  The  demand  was  renewed  in  the  following  year,  1659 
but  the  general  court  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the 
order  came  by  private  letter  and  not  by  an  accredited 
messenger  and  made  no  answer.    Thus  did  the  Massa- 
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I  6  1  Q  chusetts  magistrates  toilow  the  policy  of  procrastination 

1640  outlined  by  the  Boston  ministers  in  1635.  Sometimes 
delays  are  not  dangerous  and  it  certainly  was  fortunate 
that  the  corporation  was  not  resident  in  England.  In 
order  fiurly  to  appreciate  the  vertebral  rigidity  of  these 
Massachu';etts  Puritans,  we  must  remember  that  hand  in 
hand  \Mth  these  dangers  to  their  charter  went  the  burdens 
of  the  i''c(|uot  war  and  the  dissension  that  clustered  about 
Roger  Williams  and  Anne  Hutchinson. 

itMpite  Massachusetts  was  becoming  consdcnis  of  her  gronnng 

strength.  Laud's  persecutions  turned  many  toward  the 
Puritan  colony  across  the  sea  and,  in  a  little  more  than 
ten  years,  twenty  thousand  of  the  best  of  Englishmen 
crossed  the  ocean  and  built  half  a  hundred  towns  between 
the  Hudson  and  the  Merrimac.  The  ro^al  government 
of  En^and  had  to  hold  that  *'all  corporations,  as  is  found 
by  experience  in  the  corporation  of  New  England,  ate 
refractory  to  monarchical  government,  and  endeavor  to 
poison  a  plantation  with  factious  spirits."  Moreover, 
stirring  times  were  Just  ahead  and  any  day  might  bring 
something  of  benefit  to  the  colony.  With  prophetic 
wisdom,  the  tathers  of  Massachusetts  anticipated  Micaw- 
ber  and  something  did  turn  up.  After  yean  of  rule  by 
royal  prerogative,  a  parliament  assembled  in  April,  1640, 
only  to  be  dissolved  in  May  because  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances was  made  the  inexorable  condition  of  any  grant  of 
money.  So  came  and  went  the  "Short  Parliament." 
August  brought  a  victorious  Scottish  army  and,  in 
November,  financial  distress  and  general  disorganization 
forced  the  king  to  assemble  what  became  the  fiunous 
*•  Long  Parliament."  No  time  now  for  the  oppression  of 
•  New  England;  old  England's  throne  is  tottering.  No 
fears  now  for  the  Massachusetts  charter;  Puritans  in 
England  are  enlisting  to  resist  the  kin?,  Marston  Moor 
becomes  a  victory  for  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  New  Eng- 
land gains  twenty  years  of  unmolested  independence. 

BAicifiiHi  In  the  gubernatorial  term  of  Henry  Vane»  the  Massa- 
chusetts  general   court  agreed  to  give  four  hundred 

'^36        pounds  for  a  public  school,  '*the  next  court  to  appoint 
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1636  where  and  what  building." 

I  6  4  o  It  has  been  said  that  this 

assembly  was  "  the  first 
body  in  which  the  people, 
by  their  representatives, 
ever  gave  their  own  money 
to  found  a  place  of  educa- 
tion." The  first  wants  of 
life  had  hardly  been  pro- 
vided for,  the  taxpayers 
were  under  the  burdens 
of  the  Pequot  war  and  the 
shadow  of  a  royal  attack 
upon  their  charter,  the 
Antinomian  insurrection 
was  threatening  their  gov- 
ernment, and  yet  they 
agreed  upon  an  appro- 
john  Harvard  sutue  pHation  that  was  equiva- 

lent to  the  colony  tax  for  a  year. 


Two  years  later,  a  "sometimes  min- 

September  14,  ister  of  God's  WOrd  "  dying  left  his         Autograph  of  Harvard 

'^3*  library  and  half  his  fortune  to  this  school  which  took  his 
name  and  became  Harvard  college. 

Think  whose  the  handi  that  fed  her  altar  fires, 
Then  count  the  debt  we  owe  our  Kholar-sires. 

In  the  same  year,  the  first  fonts  of  type  were  sent  to 
Boston  and,  in  January,  1639,  Stephen  Daye,  who  had 
brought  the  type  and  a  printing-press  from  England, 

printed  The  Freeman  s 
Oathy  the  first  issue  of 
the  colonial  press.  In 

Autograph  of  Daye  ,  ^^q^  Jf^g  fVhoU  Booke 

of  Psa/meSy  Faithfully  Translated  into  English  Metre,  was 
published,  the  first  book  printed  in  America  north  of  the 
citv  of  Mexico. 

Public  School*  As  early  as  1642,  it  became  a  New  England  law  that 
"none  of  the  brethren  shall  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in 
their  families  as  not  to  teach  their  children  and  appren- 
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tices  so  much  learning  as  may  enable  them  perfectly  to  i  6  3  6 
read  the  English  tongue."    Mr.  Higginson  has  empha^  1640 
sized  the  fact  that  thus  by  men  who  had  paced  the  halls 
of  Emanuel  college  at  Cambridge  and  now  plowed  their 

own  fields  and  shot  their  own  venison  were  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  hiiilciing  which,  in  a  later  century,  was 
beautified  and  rounded  into  fulness  by  Horace  Mann, 
the  Hiram  of  the  Bav  State's  grandest  temple.  In  1647, 
it  was  ordered  in  all  the  Puritan  colonies  **that  every 
township,  after  the  Lord  hath  incres^ed  thnn  to  the 
number  of  fifty  householders,  shi!1  npjioint  one  to  teach 
all  children  to  read  and  write;  uiul  v.  Ken  any  town  shall 
increase  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  families,  they  shall 
set  up  a  grammar  school,  the  master  thereof  being  able  to 
instruct  youth  so  fiur  as  diey  may  be  fitted  for  the  univer* 
^ty."  This  was  to  the  end  "that  learning  might  not  be 
buried  in  the  g^ve  of  the  fathers "  and  forms  the  fitdng 
and  enduring  memorial  of  Winthrop's  last  administration. 

The  education  of  the  people  along  the  line  of  practical  Tbe  fivotutiaa 
politics  had  also  been  begun.  There  were  no  weil-defiined  •'*«Cwicti 
and  permanent  polttical  parties  but  there  were  exciting 
political  contests.  On  some  such  occasions,  there  were 
private  conferences  of  men  of  influence,  parlor  agree* 
ments  or  caucuses  in  embryo.  Some  of  these  agreements 
corresponded  fiiirly  well  to  the  modern  state  convention. 
For  instance,  when  Huvnes  was  elected  governor,  Roger  May,  1635 
Ludlow  protested  that  the  election  was  void  "tor  that 
the  deputies  of  the  several  towns  had  agreed  upon  the 
election  before  they  came."  Ludlow  had  been  an  assistant 
for  four  years  and,  having  been  defeated  by  Haynes  for 
the  governorship  of  Massachusetts,  he  accompanied  the 
Dorchester  colony  that  planted  Windsor  on  the  Connec- 
ticut. As  recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter,  he  was  one 
of  the  eight  commissioners  named  by  the  Massachusetts 
general  court,  in  1636,  to  govern  the  Connecticut  plan- 
tations for  the  ensuing  year. 

Among  the  great  questions  of  the  time  were  the  a  w  -jid-i* 
authority  of  the  magi<ifr:ites  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  Arwocracy 
Certain  &milies  of  mtiuence,  supported  by  the  dei^. 
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1630  were  bent  upon  the  formation  of  a  privileged  class.  The 
1640  majoritjr  of  the  freemen  were  inciined  toward  democracy. 

The  earlier  phases  of  the  sixty  years*  struggle  between 
these  forces  were  complicated  with  the  Connecticut  seces- 
sion of  a  part  of  the  democratic  party.  The  governor  or 
the  deputy -governor  and  any  seven  of  the  eighteen  assist- 
ants were  made  by  the  charter  a  foil  and  si^eienf  Court 
orAssemblie"  for  the  transacdon  of  business,  while  **greate 
and  generall  Courts  "  to  be  composed  of  the  governor  or 
deputy-governor  "and  such  of  the  Assistants  and  Freemen 
of  the  said  Company  as  shalbe  present"  were  authorized 
"to  choose,  nominate,  and  appointe,  such  and  soe  many 
others  as  they  shall  thinke  fitt  and  that  shall  be  willing  to 
accept  the  same,  to  be  free  of  the  sud  Company  and 
Body,  and  them  into  the  same  to  admitt,  .  .  .  and 
to  make  Lawes  and  Ordinances  for  the  Good  and  Wel- 
fare of  the  saide  Company." 
The  It  was  soon  found  that  the  charter  was  not  a  perfect 

i^awhtted  constitution  for  a  conmionwealth  and  the  people  had  to 
feel  their  way  and  adapt  their  Ic^lation  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation.  The  dominant  class  attempted  to  restrict 
the  general  court  to  the  functions  of  a  mere  electing  body 
and  to  reserve  for  the  court-  of  assistants  the  exclusive 
right  to  make  laws  and  to  <  titorce  them.  Ar  rhe  first  meet- 
Octobcr,  1630  ing  of  the  general  court  in  Boston  it  was  ordered  that  the 
governor  and  the  deputy-governor  should  be  chosen  by 
the  assistuits  from  their  own  number.  In  1 63 1,  the  court 
of  assistants  excluded  all  but  church  members  from  the 
right  of  voting  —  the  second  step  toward  theocracy.  It 
is  estimated  that  at  least  five-sixths  of  the  inhabitants  were 
disfranchised  as  late  as  i6""6.  Winthrop's  great  influence 
was  on  the  side  of  the  hinitauon  of  political  potency  to 
the  end  that  the  better  part  of  the  people  might  choose 
the  court  of  assistants,  while  that  wiser  body  exercised  all 
legislative  powers.  This  was  widely  different  from  the 
system  that  Hooker  elaborated  for  Connecticut. 
Dcputktana  In  1634,  the  colony  had  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
freemen  and  several  thousand  inhabitants  in  sixteen  towns. 
Ihc  most  distant  settlement,  Ipswich,  was  thirty  miles 
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from  Boston  and  it  was  no  longer  safe  for  all  the  freemen  1630 
to  attend  the  general  court  at  the  same  time.  In  May,  1640 
twenty-four  persons  appeared  at  the  fifth  general  court  as 
the  deputies  of  eight  towns.  The  freemen  would  make 
no  elections  until  the 
deputies  had  been  recog- 
nized. It  was  a  change  of 
great  importance  and  a 
natural  sequence  of  the 
action  of  May,  1632,  when 
deputies  were  sent  from 
the  towns  "  to  confer  with 
the  court  about  raising  a 
public  stock."  The  right 
of  electing  the  governor 
and  deputy-governor  was 
resumed  by  the  freemen 
and  the  authority  of  the 
magistrates  was  otherwise 
abridged.  On  one  occa- 
sion, in  a  democratic     m»p  showing  M««chu.ctt«  Coa»t  Towo. 

spasm,  every  one  of  several  candidates  named  for  office 
by  the  magistrates  was  rejected  and  even  Winthrop  was 
occasionally  relegated  to  the  duties  of  private  citizenship. 

About  this  time.  Lord  Brooke  and  Viscount  William  The  Dignhy 
Fiennes,  a  parliament-man  better  known  in  American 
history  as  Lord  Say  and  Scale,  began  negotiations  with  a 

view  to  emi- 
/\        /)         gration  from 
(t    }r^^JOU(^J^  England  to 
'    /  Massachu- 

Autograph  of  Lord  Say  and  Scale  SCttS  They 

asked  for  a  division  of  the  general  court  into  two 
branches,  the  assistants  and  the  representatives.  Subse- 
quently, this  change  was  made.  When  they  asked  for 
hereditary  seats  in  the  upper  house,  John  Cotton  made 
answer  for  the  magistrates:  "Where  God  blesseth  any 
branch  of  any  noble  or  generous  family  with  a  spirit  and 
gifts  fit  for  government,  it  would  be  a  taking  of  God's 
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1630  name  in  vain  to  put  such  a  talent  under  a  bushel,  and  a 

I  6  4  O  sin  against  the  honor  of  magistracy  to  neglect  such  in  our 
public  elections.  But  if  God  should  nor  ilelight  to 
furnish  some  of  their  posterity  with  gifts  tit  tor  magis- 
tracy, we  should  expose  them  rather  to  reproach  and 
prejudice,  and  the  commonwealth  with  them,  than  exalt 
them  to  honor,  if  we  should  call  them  fbrdi  when  God 
doth  not  to  public  authority." 
A  sunding  As  if  to  Substantiate  the  claim  that  there  was  an  organ- 
Councd  j-jej  attempt  to  establish  a  hereditary  order  to  attract  rich 
and  powerful  immigrants  from  England,  the  general  court 
March  3,  Ordered  that  the  court  for  the  election  of  magistrates  to 
I^i6t^"^  be  holden  in  the  following  May,  soe  from  tyme  to 
tyme,  as  occacion  shall  require,  shall  elect  a  certune  num- 
ber of  magistrates  for  tcarme  of  their  lyves."  At  the 
Miy,  i<s6  time  appomted,  "Henry  Vane,  Esquire"  was  elected 
governor  for  the  year  next  ensuing  and  John  Winthrop, 
senior,  and  Thomas  Dudley  were  chosen,  each  "to  be  one 
of  the  standing  counsell  for  the  Lcanne  of  his  life."  In 
the  following  year,  Endecott  was  similarly  chosen  for  life 
—  the  last  to  be  elevated  to  the  short-lived  dignity. 
When,  three  or  four  years  later,  it  was  proposed  to  give 
a  life  tenure  to  the  governor,  the  freemen  were  aroused 
and  took  all  "  magistratical "  powers  from  the  council. 
Soon  after  that  the  eviscerated  council  died.  Up  to 
this  time,  Massachusetts  had  no  statutory  system  and 
the  authority  of  the  common  law  was  not  recognized. 
The  assistants  or  magistrates  performed  the  functions  of 
justices  of  the  peace,  each  wiui  no  other  guide  than  his 
Bible,  conscience,  and  reason.  This  gave  them  great 
power  and  often  rendered  their  proceedings  arbitrary  and 
uncertain.  The  people  were  clamorous  for  a  code  of 
standing  laws  and  a  long  struggle  followed;  a  stru^le  on 
the  part  of  democracy  to  get  its  head  out  of  water.  lYin- 
throp  pleaded  that  "justice,  not  less  than  mercy,  imposed 
the  duty  of  regulating  the  punishment  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case"  and  the  people  raised  high  the  cry 
ot  ar}>itnirv  power. 

At  die  request  of  the  general  court,  the  Reverend  John 
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Cotton  prepared  the  first  code,  called  Moses  hb  Judi-  1640 
dais."  It  was  submitted  to  the  general  court  in  October,  1650 
1636,  but  was  not  adopted.  In  December,  1641,  a  body 
of  a  hundred  laws,  known  as  "The  Body  of  Liberties" 
and  submitted  by  the  Reverend  Nathaniel  Ward  of 
Ipswich,  was  adopted.    The  end- 

less  repetitions  of  the   common  'fJyt^^^'ip'jrmJL 
legal   phiaseology   had  brought  irsfiu^ 
English  law  into  disrepute  as  some-      Ai«nfT«ph  of  w«rd 
thing  incomprehensible.    As  Edward  E^lnton  has 

pointed  out,  lawyers  were  forbidden  in  tne  colonial 
courts.  Because  ot  this  prejudice  against  law  and  law- 
yers, these  laws  were  called  liberties.  "  A  man  had  the 
liberty  of  being  hanged  in  certain  cases.  Somebody  saw 
the  absurdity,  and  appended  a  note  explaining  that 
liberty  meant  law,  and  the  experiment  of  using  this 
term  for  laws  was  not  again  tried  in  Massachusetts."  In 
1645,  the  ministers  formally  declared  that  the  authority 
of  the  assistants  was  not  derived  from  the  freemen  or  to 
be  limited  by  them.  The  deputies  yielded  and  a  com- 
plete code  or  laws  was  not  secured  until  1 649.  Samuel 
Stone,  who  had  ample  opportunity  to  know,  said  of  the 
Congregational  meeting:  **It  was  a  speaking  aristocracy 
in  the  face  of  a  silent  democracy." 

The  authority  that  the  assistants  exercised  in  intervals 
between  the  sessions  of  the  general  court  caused  fear  and 
the  deputies  j^roposed  a  joint  comnussion.  When  the 
matter  was  assigned  for  future  deliberation  and  the  assist- 
ants gave  notice  that  they  intended,  in  the  meantime,  to 
perform  their  proper  functions  as  prescribed  by  the  char- 
ter, an  excited  deputy  exclaimed:  "You  will  not  be 
obcvcd."  In  1642,  the  assistants  and  deputies,  sitting 
together  as  a  general  court,  reversed  the  decision  of  an 
interior  tribunal  as  to  whether  the  l^al  right  and  title 
to  a  certain  sow  inhered  in  Captain  Keayne  or  in  Mrs. 
Sherman.  The  assistants,  sitting  as  a  separate  body, 
immediately  reversed  the  decision  of  die  general  court  of 
which  they  had  formed  a  part.  The  conflict  of  authorirv 
was  quickly  brought  to  a  decisive  issue  and  it  was  agreed  May  7, 1644 
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I  6  4  o  tn.it  t!ic  f:i:igistrates  and  the  deputies  should  sit  as  sepa- 
1650  rate  houses  with  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  all  matters.  A 
bill  might  originate  in  either  chamber;  the  zasebt  of  both 
chambm  was  essential  to  the  validity  of  any  enactment. 
In  1645,  the  ma^strates  set  ande  a  military  election  at 
Hingham.  This  mterference  was  resented  by  the  popular 
party  and  was  brought  before  the  general  court.  The 
incident  was  made  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  colony 
by  the  so-caiicd  inipeachnicnt  of  \\  uithrop,  then  the 
deputy-governor,  and  by  his  famous  **litde  speech'*  on 
liberty.  The  new  bw  lessened  the  authonty  of  the 
magistrates  over  the  mihtia. 

If  "the  Puritan  was  troubled  bv  what  he  ought  to 
believe,  he  wa^;  even  more  troubled  by  what  he  ought  to 
do."  He  was  working  out  a  political,  religious,  and  social 
ideal,  a  part  of  which  was  an  improved  economic  condi- 
tion. William  B.  Weeden  has  reminded  us  that  when  the 
expectation  of  a  new  world  in  England  made  Puritans  less 
anxious  to  leave  and  drew  many  fiery  colonists  back  to 
the  mother  country  to  join  in  the  open  struggle,  a  long- 
continued  stimulus  was  withdrawn  and  prices  fell  more 
than  half.  To  such  unfavorable  conditions  as  poor  soil, 
harsh  climate,  lack  of  capital  and  of  commodities  tor  export, 
now  was  added  a  real  danger  in  attempts  to  depopulate 
New  England.  The  emigration  fi-om  die  towns  about 
Boston  to  the  Connecticut  valley,  due  chiefly  to  dissatis- 
faction with  the  measures  of  the  dominant  theocracv,  was 
not  especially  alarming  to  Winthnip  and  his  associates 
for  it  involved  only  a  scattering,  not  a  loss,  ot  New  Eng- 
land population.  But  in  the  two  decades  following  1 640, 
there  were  several  attempts  so  serious  that  they  led  to 
active  efibrts  to  suppress  the  threatened  exodus.  The 
disturbance  was  mucn  more  profound  than  is  generally 
supposed.  One  of  the  most  alarming  ot  these  attempts 
was  that  of  Lord  Say  and  Seale  and  others  to  induce 
emigration  from  New  England  to  their  island  of  Old 
Providence  (or  Catalina)  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  off  the 
Mosquito  Ooast.  But  the  rush  to  die  West  Indies  did 
M«r,  i6«5    not  last  loi^  and  it  was  soon  reported  from  London  that 
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**the  people  generally  here  now  begin  to  disrelish  the  1640 
West  Indies  and  turn  tbeir  ftces  towards  New  England,  1650 
which  is  in  better  credit  among  all  sorts  and  degrees  than 

it  hath  been  for  some  years  past." 

Under  these  new  conditions,  the  new  community  a  checked 
broadened  its  system  of  industry.  Agriculture  and  fish- 
cries  were  supplemented  by  ship-huilding,  and  barter  or 
**  country  pay  "  flowed  as  the  lilc-blood  of  a  growing  com- 
merce. With  wide-open  eye,  the  New  England  colonist 
toiled,  traded)  and  prayed.  H  aving  sold  his  wine,  Stephen 
Winthrop  wrote  to  his  fiither:  "  Blessed  bee  God,  well 
sold!"  For  the  next  centiirv  nnd  :i  half  New  England 
received  few  immigrants,  but  royal  neglect  was  worth 
more  than  shiploads  or  recruits.  Cromwell  sent  "  sundry  " 
Scotch  prisoners  to  Boston  in  1652,  a  few  Huguenots 
came  in  1685,  and»  in  1 7 1 9,  several  Presbyterian  nmilies 
from  the  norai  of  Ireland  settled  at  Londonderry  in  New 
Hampshire.  Negro  skves  and  "redemptioners,"  i.e^ 
indented  white  servants,  were  vorv  few.  The  shipment 
of  convicts  from  England  to  America  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  recent  investigation  which  shows  that,  while 
undesirable  social  units  were  introduced  thus  and  other- 
wise,  most  of  the  few  convicts  sent  to  New  England  were 
felons  only  in  the  eye  of  martial  law.  In  general,  the 
New  England  settlers  were  of  sturdy  English  stock  and 
of  remarkable  social  homogeneity. 

in  1640,  Dvidlev  was  governor  for  the  second  time  th?  impach- 
and,  in    1641,  Ricliard  Bellingham   was  chosen  by  a  ^^'^^^^ 
majority  of  six  in  a  total  poll  of  about  fourteen  hundred. 
Bellingham's  conduct  was  not  wholly  creditable  and  he 
was  not  chosen  _^  f 

again  until   1654- |^jcXM.4  A^^^tnA^m  M«» 

At  the  end  ot  his   

official    year,    the  Ai^gnph  rf  WBo^m 

colony  was  ^lad  enough  again  to  call  the  veteran  Win- 
throp—"King  Winthrop    his  opponents  called  him. 
Then  ''there  arose  a  scruple  about  the  oath  which  the  ti^t 
governor  and  the  rest  of  the  magistrates  were  to  take, 
viz:  about  the  first  part  of  it,  *you  shall  bear  true  faith 
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1640  and  allegiance  to  our  sovereign  lord,  Kin^  Charles,* 
1650  seeing  he  had  violated  the  privileges  of  parliament  and 
made  war  upon  them ;  .    .    .  whereupon  it  was  thought 
fit  to  omit  out  part  of  it  for  the  present."    It  was  many 

years  before  there  was  any  public  recognition  of  rova! 
authority  in  Massachusetts.  In  the  following  year, 
Winthrop  was  reelected  for  another  term  which  was  sig- 
nalized by  the  division  of  the  colony  into  four  counties, 
the  bicameral  consdtudon  of  the  l^slature  as  already 
recorded,  and  the  confederation  of  the  four  New  England 
i«44^5  colonies.  After  that,  for  two  yeats^  he  was  releeated  to 
the  subordinate  position  of  deputy-governor.  In  their 
clamor  for  fliller  recognition  in  affairs  of  government, 
the  people  went  to  the  extreme  of  treating  their  ablest 
servant  with  contumely  and  he,  of  his  own  accord,  "placed 
himself  beneath  the  bar,  and  bu  sat  uncovered,"  saying 
that  he  had  taken  the  fit  place  for  one  accused.  At  this, 
''many,  both  of  the  court  and  the  assembly,  were  grieved." 
This  attempted  "  impeachment,"  an  incident  of  the  Hing- 
ham  election  trouble  already  recorded,  was  a  failure.  The 
popular  spasm  was  over.  In  1^146,  Winthrop  wns  again 
chosen  governor  and  held  the  othce  until  his  deatn. 
Cauoout  Entangling  alliances,  political  and  ecclesiastical,  were 

SMnaniMlup  gagaciously  avoided.  Winthrop  wrote  that  "  if  we  should 
put  ourselves  under  the  protection  of  the  parliament,  we 
must  then  be  subject  to  all  such  laws  as  they  should  make, 
or,  at  lost,  such  as  they  might  impose  upon  us.  It  might 
prove  very  prejudicial  to  us."  So,  too,  when  Cromwell 
and  others  sent  a  letter  urging  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Hooker, 
and  Mr.  Davenport,  the  clerical  representatives  of  three 
colonies, "  to  come  over  with  all  possible  speed,  all,  or  any 
of  them  if  all  cannot,"  as  deputies  to  the  Westminster 
assembly  of  divines,  they  "  liked  not  the  business  "  and 
declined  to  go  "  three  thousand  miles  to  plead  for  inde- 
pendency with  Presbyterians  in  England/'  But  the 
colonists  did  not  shut  their  eyes  to  possible  advantages 
and,  in  1641,  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  sent 
three  chosen  men  to  England  "to  be  ready  to  make  use 
of  any  opportunity  God  should  offer  for  the  good  of  the 
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country  here,  as  also  to  give  any  advice,  as  it  should  be  i  6  4  O 

required,  for  the  settling  of  the  rieht  fyrm  of  church  dis-  1650 
dpline  there/*   Subsequently,  the  house  of  commons 

acknowledged  that  "  the  plantations  in  New  England  had> 
by  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  had  good  and  prosper- 
ous success,  without  any  public  charge  to  this  state"  and 
decreed  that  there  should  be  no  custom  or  other  duty  on 
commerce  between  Old  England  and  the  New  "until  the 
house  of  con\nions  shall  take  order  to  the  contrary." 

The  issue  between  parliament  and  kins  was  uncertain  PtawiyMj 
and  the  course  of  Massachusetts  was  skilniUy  directed  to 
avoid  the  rocks  between  which  she  had  to  pass.  The 
New  England  confederacy  had  been  built  a  year  and  the 
Long  Parliament  was  four  years  old  when  one  Richard- 
son, bearing  a  parliamentary  commission,  threatened  a 
Daruiiouth  vessel  in  "the  king's  service."  Governor 
Endecott  was  away  from  Boston  and  Deputy-governor 
Winthrop  ordered  Richardson  to  come  on  shore.  Rich- 
ardson wa3  not  prompt  in  his  obedience  and  a  shot  from 
the  shore  battery  did  some  damage  to  his  ship's  rigging. 
When  the  captain  saw  forty  men  pulling  from  the  wharf 
toward  his  vessel,  he  "came  ashore  and  acknowledged  his 
error  and  his  sorrow."  Not  only  did  the  colony  thus 
enforce  in  her  harbors  a  neutrality  between  the  contend- 
ing English  factions,  but  she  manifested  otherwise  her 
determination  to  withstand  any  hurtful  authority  to  the 
extent  of  her  ability.  She  even  fixed  the  penalty  of  death 
for  any  "attempt  at  the  alteration  of  the  frame  of  polity 
fundamentally" — a  broad  hint  to  any  one  whf>  should 
assert  the  subordination  of  the  general  court  to  parlia- 
ment. It  was  part  of  the  common  language  of  the  time 
"tiiai  a  commission  could  not  supersede  a,  patent.'* 

The  order  issued  in  the  Shawomet  case  implied  the  The  Denii  of 
right  of  parliament  to  reverse  the  dedsions  of  the  Massa-  ^l^^^^" 
chusetts  ffovernment  and  there  was  in  Boston  a  busy 
faction  "always  opposite  to  the  civil  governments  of  the 
covmtrv."  Id  November,  1646,  the  M assarh  11 -^ctts  gen- 
eral court  assembled  "for  the  discussion  of  the  usurpa- 
tions of  parliament  and  the  dangers   from  domestic 
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1645  treachery."    When  the  "facauus  spirits"  appealed  to 
1655  England,  the  ^urt  would  not  admit  the  appeal.  Edward 
Winslow,  the  diplomat  of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts, 

who  was  then  in  England,  urged  that  "if  the  parliament 
of  England  should  impose  laws  upon  us,  having  no 

biirofesses  in  the  house  of  commons,  nor  capable  of  a 
summons  by  reason  of  the  vast  distance,  we  should  lose 
the  liberties  and  freedom  of  English  indeed."  The 
remonstrance  of  the  Massachussetts  general  court  set 
forth  that  '*an  order  from  England  is  prejudicial  to  our 
chartered  liberties  and  to  our  well-being  in  this  remote 
part  of  the  world.  ...  If  any  miscarriage  shall 
befall  us  when  we  have  the  government  in  our  own  hands, 
the  state  of  F.ne;lan(1  shall  not  nnswer  for  it."  In  i64'7, 
the  parliamentary  committee  made  reply:  "  ^^  entour- 
age no  appeals  from  your  justice.  We  leave  you  with 
all  the  freedom  and  latitude  that  may,  in  any  respect,  be 
Mafcb»6,  duly  claimed  by  you."  Soon  after  this.  King  Chiurles 
>H9  was  beheaded  and  Governor  Winthrop  died. 
Endecon't  In  1649,  John  F.ndccott  began  his  second  administra- 
UnufiTrLl-  tion.  Thomas  Dudley  was  cnosen  governor  for  a  year 
in  1650,  and  Richard  Beilingham  in  1654.  With  the 
exception  of  these  two  years,  Endecott  was  governor 
until  his  death  in  1665.  During  these  administrations 
of  Dudley  and  Beilingham,  Endecott  was  deputy-gov- 
ernor. Thus  the  administration  of  Endecott  practically 
began  with  the  commonwealth  in  England  and  continued 
five  years  longer.  It  was  not  characterized  by  the  able 
statesmanship  of  Winthrop's  rule,  hut  it  never  lacked  in 
steadiness  or  courage.  These  qtinli-ies  were  strikingly 
manifested  in  the  way  in  w-hich  Massacliu«:etts  met  the 
attempts  of  Cromwell  to  transplant  New  England  Puri- 
tans. Long  prior  to  his  accession  to  the  chief  power  of 
England,  Cromwell  was  trying  to  carry  out  his  plan  of 
transporting  the  Irish  and  of  repopulating  their  island 
DMcnber  31,  With  New  England  Puritans.  The  letter  sent  to  him 
from  Massachusetts  shows  that  systematic  efforts  to 
organize  an  emigration  to  Ireland  had  been  maintained 
for  nearly  a  year.    In  October,  1651,  the  Massachusetts 
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general  court  took  a  bold  and  open  stand  that  abruptly  1650 
terminated  the  negotiations.    Similar  attempts  to  draw  1655 
colonists  from  New  Haven  were  kept  up  until  October, 
1654,  but  no  general  migration  was  secured. 

Aiftcr  the  capture  of  Jamaica,  in  May,  1655,  Cromwell  a  Forgonca 
made  a  more  determined  effort  to  populate  that  island 
with  Puritans  transplanted  from  New  England.  He  had 
already  tried  to  colonize  it  with  criminals,  paupers,  and 
abandoned  women  sent  from  England.  He  now  sent  a 
spedal  envo^,  Daniel  Gookin,  who,  in  1644,  had  removed 
from  Vifgima  to  Boston.  Gookin  returned  from  Eng-  Dnanbcrie^ 
land,  commissioned  to  announce  to  the  New  England 
governors  the  capture  of  Jamaica  and  the  desire  of  the 
protector  to  settle  the  island  with  people  "who  knew  and 
feared  the  Lord."  The  Massachussetts  general  court 
"thankfully  accepted"  Cronuvell's  letter  and  cieclinetl 
the  proposal.  The  New  Haven  general  court,  held  a 
Stormy  session  and  decided  against  removal.  After  per- 
sonal visits  in  Massachussetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut, 
and  New  Haven,  Gookin  could  count  only  three  hun- 
dred persons  who  were  willing  to  go  to  Jamaiai,  "  for  the 
most  part  voung  persons  under  tamilv  government  and 
many  ot  them  tcmales  of  low  estate."  The  story  ot  this 
"forgotten  danger"  is  given  in  greater  detail  in  Doctor 
Strong's  paper  cited  in  the  bibliographical  appendix  to 
this  volume.  Cromwell's  illiberal  colonial  tendencies 
and  his  disregard  for  the  continuity  of  New  England 
help  to  explain  why  the  protector  was  not  proclaimed  in 
the  Puritan  colonies. 

At  first  the  colonists  had  been  seriously  tasked  by  the  iniamj 
problem  of  material  subsistence,  but  the  middle  of  the 
century  ushered  in  a  new  economic  period.  The  returns 
of  agriculture  were  abundant,  domestic  animal  muldplied, 
the  forests  vielded  a  considerable  income,and  ship-building 
and  the  fish  enes  brought  added  wealth.  Barter  with  the 
Indians  provided  furs  and  peltry  for  profitable  export, 
and  domestic  trades  and  growing  manufactures  became 
remunerative.  The  furnace  and  foundry  that  the  younger 
Winthrop,  "the  Worshipful  Captain  Bridges,"  and  their 
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1650  associates  had  established  at  Lynn  for  the  nianutacturc  of 
1655  iron  from  the  bog  ore  in  that  vicinity  had  drawn  skilled 
artisans  and  developed  dormant  genius.  In  1 654,  Boston 
contracted  with  Joseph  Jenks  '^for  an  Ingine  to  carry 
water  in  case  of  fire."  It  was  the  first  fir^«ngine  built 
or  used  in  Amtric:?. 
TbsNeedbf  The  coin  that  the  settlers  had  brought  from  England 
•  Cumncjp  y^^^  gone  back  to  pay  for  supplies  and  the  need  of  a 
circulating  medium  was  a  source  ot  great  embarrassment. 
A  good  illustration  of  the  annoyan^  and  injury  arising 
from  this  cause  is  given  by  Andrew  M.  Davis  in  his 
monograph  on  Currency  and  Banking  in  the  Provme 
the  Massachusetts  Bay,  The  accounts  of  Harvard  college 
show  that,  for  many  years,  term-bills  were  paid  in  produce, 
live-stock,  meat,  and  other  articles  of  barter.  The  dith- 
culty  of  appraising  such  odds  and  ends  is  obvious.  In 
1649,  Rawson,  a  student,  settled  his  term-bill  with  "an 
old  cow"  and  the  steward  made  separate  credits  for  her 
hide  and  for  her  "  suet  and  inwards/*  and  a  debit  entry 
for  sending  for  her  twice.  A  student  who  delivered  a 
cow  before  the  steward  was  readv  to  appraise  her  was 
charged  for  pasturage.  Another  entry  riteH  by  Mr. 
Davis  is:  "  Received  a  goat,  30s,  of  plantation  of  Water- 
town  rate,  which  died."  Cattle  were  rated  by  law  and 
the  price  at  which  com  would  be  received  by  the  collectors 
in  pa)rment  of  taxes  was  similarly  fixed;  In  1652,  the 
condition  of  merchants  and  others  resulting  from  tms  state 
of  affairs  was  broupht  to  the  attention  of  the  general 
court.  Two  remedies  for  these  evils  were  proposed — a 
bank  and  a  mint. 
AMaMKbw  Under  such  conditions,  it  was  ordered  by  the  court 
wntMiot  ^^.^^  ^  mint  should  be  established  and  that  the  coins  issued 
fitim  it  should  be  degraded  below  the  vahie  of  English 
coins  of  corresponding  denomination  at  the  rate  ot  two 
pence  to  the  snilling.  The  openly  avowed  purpose  of 
this  abatement  in  the  weights  of  the  coins  was  that  it 
"may  secure  our  money  from  Transportation"  from  the 
colony.  At  this  mint,  Spanish  silver  brought  from  the 
West  Indies,  plate,  and  bullion  were  changed  into  New 
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England  money,  John  Hull,  the  mint-master,  doing  the 
work  and  taking  seigniorage.  Although  such  action  had 
been  expressly  authorized  by  the  first  Virginia  charter,  it 

was  an  exercise  of 
sovereign  authority 
that  gave  offense  to 
Charles  II.,  who  how- 
ever was  put  into  good 
humor  by 
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an  artfiil  story  to  the  efiect  that  the  pine-tree  on  the  coins 
was  "the  roytl  oak  that  preserved  your  majesty's  life." 

When,  a  few  years  later,  a  writ  of  scire  facias  was  issued 
against  the  Massachusetts  charter,  the  general  court 
explained,  in  an  address  to  the  king,  that  "as  for  the 
minting  or  stamping  pieces  of  silver  to  pass  amongst 
ourselves  for  XI P,  Vl**,  IIP,  we  were  necessitated 
thereunto  having  no  staple  comodity  [like  tobacco]  in 
our  country  to  pay  debts  or  buy  necessaries  but  Fish  and 
Com;  which  was  so  cumbersome  and  troublesome  as 
could  not  be  born." 

In  1656,  Captain  Robert  Reayne,  he  who  had  main-  TbcKnt 
tained  his  title  to  a  sow  against  the  claim  of  Mrs.  Sherman, 
died.  His  will  set  aside  three  hundred  pounds  from  his 
ample  estate  far  a  market-place  "with  some  convenient 
roome  or  too  for  the  courts  to  meete  in  bodi  in  Winter 
&  Sumer,  &  so  for  the  Townesmen  &  commissioners  of 
the  Towne,  ...  a  convenient  roome  for  a  Library, 
Be  a  gallery  or  some  other  handsome  roome  for  the  £lders 
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1  6  5  6  to  meete  in;  .  .  .  '  also  a  roome  for  an  Armory  and 
1658a  place  for  merchants."  1  laving  been  a  member  of  the 
Honorable  Artillery  company  of  London  before  coming 
to  America,  Keayne  had,  in  1637,  oiganized  what  now  is 
known  as  the  Andent  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company 
of  Massachusetts  and  had  been  chosen  as  its  first  com- 
mander. The  armory  for  which  provision  was  made  in 
his  will  was  intended  for  its  use.  By  subscription,  the 
"Townesmen"  more  than  doubled  Keayne's  bequest  and, 
in  August,  1657,  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  Thomas 
Joy  and  Bartholomew  Bemad  for  the  construction  of  **a 
very  Substantiall  and  Comely  building   .   .   .  sixt^- 

six  foot  in  Length  and  thirty-aix 
foot  in  Breadth  from  outside  to 
outside,  set  upon  twenty-one  Fil- 
lers of  full  ten  foot  high  between 
Pedestall  &  Capitall 
.    .    .     the  wholl 
•  •*    Building  to  Jetty 
over  three  foot  with- 
p(  out  the  Fillers  everie 
'^^^^i.^rtar^*  way  .  .  .  accord- 
ing to  A  modell  or 
draught  Presented 
to    us"   by  the 
contractors.  This 
Thomas  Joy,  archi- 
tect and  builder  of 
the  finest  building 
in  the  colony,  had 
suffered  grievously  for  his   participation   in  the  Child 
memorial  episode  which  will  be  described  in  the  following 
chapter.    His  return  to  Boston  and  to  official  favor  is 
significant  of  a  change  of  public  sendment  rather  than  of 
any  recantation  on  Joy's  part,  for  he  continued  to  be 
outspoken  in  his  criticism  of  magistrates  and  dei^  at 
least  as  late  as  1676.   This  first  town-house  was  finished 
and  occupied  in  1658.   It  stood  at  the  head  of  the  present 
Sute  street  undl  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  171 1.  On 
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its  site  was  built  the  Old  State  House,  now  one  of  the 
most  venerated  monuments  of  colonial  Boston. 

In  1644,  the  Massachusetts  general  court  directed 
the  county  courts  "to  have  the  Indians  residing  in  their 
several  shires  instructed  in  the  knowledge  and  worship  of 
God."    Many  ministers  made  special  preparation  for  the 

work.    John  Eliot,  "the 
Indian  apostle,"  born  in 
Autograph  of  Eliot  England  and  educated  at 

Cambridge,  was  then  the  minister  of  a  church  at  Roxbury. 
In  1646,  he  began  to  preach  to  the  Indians  in  their  own 
tongue.  In  1650,  he  laid  out  the  town  of  Natick  and 
gathered  many  of  his 
disciples  there.  Insep- 
arably connected  with 
this  good  work  are  the 
names  of  the  Thomas 
Mayhews,  father  and 
son,  of  Marthas  Vine- 
yard. Through  the 
labors  of  these  mission- 
aries many  were  con- 
verted  and  "  praying 
I  ndians  "  became  a 
common  term  in  colo- 
nial speech.  The  suc- 
cess and  the  prospect  so 
delighted  England  that, 
in  1649,  parliament 
passed  an  act  "for  the 
promoting  and  propa- 
gating of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  New 
England."  It  created  a 
corporation  in  England 
and  gave  its  local  man- 
agement to  the  "  Com- 
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missioners  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England," 
thus  indirectly  recognizing  the  confederacy.    In  1662, 
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662  imMtllHfHHIHfHMmiiMimiUjj^  f^^is  society  was  rein- 
corporated as  "The 
Company  for  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in 
New  EngUnd  and  the 
Parts   adjacent  in 
America."  The  patent 
passed  the  great  seal 
on  the  seventh  of  Feb- 
ruary.   By  the  terms 
of  the  patent,  Robert 
g  Boyle,  the  celebrated 
g  chemist  and  experi- 
S  mental  philosopher, 
^  was  made  "the  first 
g  Governor  of  the  Com- 
pany  during  good 
behaviour."  Eliot's 
Indian  translation  of 
the  New  Testament 
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was  printed  in  1661  and  his  translation  of  the  Bible  (the 
first  Bible  printed  in  the  New  World)  appoured  in  1663. 
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THE     PURITAN     AND     THE  HERETIC 

THE  careful  reader  of  our  story  of  Roger  Wil-  i  6  4  o 
Hams,  Anne  Hutchinson,  and  Samuel  Gorton  1662 
cannot  have  failed  to  notice  that  the  transat-  Heresy 
lantic  passage  had  not  washed  out  the  essence  of  ecclesi-  """^ 
astical  tyranny.    Mr.  Richman  has  reminded  us  that,  by 
this  time,  "the  Massachusetts  company  had  pretty  effec- 
tually got  rid  of  whatever  traces  of  a  trading  organization 
it  retained  after  the  transfer  of  its  charter  to  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,"  and  that  the  holding  of  opinions  that  did 
not  square  with  those  of  John  Cotton  and  Richard 
Mather  was  not  only  heterodoxy,  but  was  also  sufficient 
ground  for  punishment  by  the  civil  magistrates.  For 
mstance,  according  to  the  record  of  "A  Quarter  Court  held 
at  Boston  on  the  First  Day  of  the  loth  Mo.,"  1640,  "the  December  i 
iury  found  Hugh  Buets  to  bee  gilty  of  heresy,  &  that 
his  person  &  errors  are  dangerous  for  infection  of  others. 
It  was  ordered  that  the  said  Hugh  Buet  should  bee  gone 
out  of  our  iurisdiction  by  the  24th  present  upon  paine  of 
death,  &  not  to  returne,  upon  paine  of  being  hanged. 
The  court  granted  the  iury  12  s.  for  their  servise." 

In  1642,  the  Long  Parliament  abolished  episcopacy  Doctor chUd'» 
and,  in  the  following  year,  the  famous  Westminster  assem-  ^*""*>"*' 
bly  was  convoked.  At  the  critical  moment  of  the  contest 
in  England  between  Independency  and  Presbytery,  some 
members  of  the  disfranchised  class  in  Massachusetts  "went 
about  to  set  up  some  things  according  to  the  Presbytery." 
In  1646,  Robert  Child,  Samuel  Maverick,  David  Yale 
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1646  (the  firher  of  the  founder  of  a  great  American  univer- 
sity), and  tour  others  who  felt  aggrieved  by  the  restriction 
of  the  suffrac?e  to  the  members  of  the  Concregarion:^! 
churches  sent  to  the  general  court  a  reaiunstrancc  and 
petidon  deduing  that  the  goyemment  of  the  colony  was 
not  ''according  to  the  bws  of  England/'  as  was  requited 
by  the  Massaoiusetts  charter.  I  n  keen  and  yet  respect- 
ful language,  it  set  forth  that,  while  "  you  whom  the  Lord 
hath  plriced  the  helme  of  these  plantations  and  endowed 
with  emmciir  gifts  fitt  for  such  honourable  callings  are 
best  able  to  tursee  the  clouds  which  hang  over  our  heads, 
the  storms  and  tempests,  .  .  .  those  who  are  under 
decks,  being  at  present  unfit  for  higher  employments, 
may  perceive  those  leaks  which  will  mevitably  sink  this 
weake  and  ill  compacted  vessel.   .   .  . 

CompUat  "  Whereas  there  are  many  thousands  in  these  planta- 
tions of  the  English  nation,  freeborne,  quiett,  and  peace> 
able  men,  righteous  in  their  dealings,  forward  with  heart, 
hand,  and  purse  to  advance  the  public  good, 
who  are  debarred  from  all  dviU  imployments  (without 
any  Just  cause  that  we  know)  not  being  permitted  to  bear 
the  least  office  (though  it  cannot  be  denyed  that  some  are 
well  qualified)  no  not  so  much  as  to  have  any  votes  in 
choosing  ma^tratK,  captains,  or  other  c\v]]\  and  military 
officers;  .  .  .  we  therefore  desire  that  civil!  liberty 
and  freedom  be  forthwith  granted  to  all  truely  English, 
equaii  to  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  as  in  all  plantations 
is  accustomed  to  be  done,  and  as  all  freeborne  enjoy  in 
our  nadve  country.    .   .  . 

Eaaaijr  *'Whereas  there  are  diverse  sober,  righteous  and  godly 
men,  eminent  for  knowledge  and  other  gradous  gins  of 
the  holy  spirit  no  waves  scandalous  in  their  lives  and 
conversation,  members  ot  the  church  of  England  (in  all 
ages  famous  tor  pictv  and  learning)  not  dissenting  trom 
the  latest  and  best  reformation  of  England,  Scotland,  &LC. 
yet  they  and  thdr  posterity  are  deteined  from  the  scales 
of  the  covenant  of  free  grace,  because,  as  it  is  supposed, 
they  will  not  take  these  churches  covenants,  for  which  as 
yet  they  see  no  light  in  God's  word,   ...   we  there* 
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fore  humbly  intrcat  you    ...    to  give  liberty  to  i  6  4  6 
members  of  the  church  of  England,  not  scandalous  in 
their  lives  and  conversations  (as  members  of  these 

churches)  to  be  taken  into  your  congregation  and  to  enjoy 
with  you  all  those  liberties  and  ordinances  Christ  hath 

purchased  for  them  and  into  whose  name  thev  nre  bap- 
tised, that  the  Lord  may  be  one  and  His  name  one 
amongst  us  in  this  place:  that  the  scales  of  the  cov-^enant 
may  be  applied  to  tiicin  and  tlicir  posterity  as  we  conceive 
they  oupht  to  be,  till  inconveniences  hereby  be  found 
preiudiaall  to  the  churches  and  colony  (which  we  hope 
will  never  be)  ...  or  otherwise  to  grant  liberty  to 
settle  themselves  here  in  a  church  way  according  to  the 
best  reformatinn«;  of  England  and  Scotland,  If  not,  we  and  Tkim 
they  shall  be  necessitated  to  apply  our  humble  desires  to 
the  honourable  houses  of  parliament." 

I'he  petitioners,  according  to  their  own  statement,  PuipoM 
were  men  who  were  required,  under  penalty,  to  go  to  the 
Congregational  church  every  Lord's  Day,  often  to  linger 
there  to  see  administer^  to  other  men's  children  baptism 
that  was  denied  to  their  own,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  ministers  "who  vouchsafed  not  to  take 
them  into  their  flock,  though  desirous  of  the  ordinances 
of  God."  To  most  modern  readers,  the  petition  seems 
so  reasonable  that  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  show 
that,  under  the  doak  of  asking  for  the  removal  of 
grievances,  these  men  were  really  taking  advantage  of  the 
discontent  of  the  disfranchised  citizens  of  Massachusetts 
in  order  to  put  in  an  entering  wedge ;  that  it  was  all  the 
work  of  a  "cabal  for  the  establishment  of  Presbyterianism 
in  New  England."  Evidently  this  view  of  the  case  is 
not  an  invention  of  the  "  fiiio-pietistic  school  of  his- 
torians," for  the  general  court  acted  promptly  on  that 
theory.  The  petition  was  dismissed,  the  petitioners  were 
fined,  and  a  "  Declaration"  was  prepared  and  published  PMfafaniait 
for  effect  at  home  and  abroad.  Subseouently,  as  Child 
and  Dand,  two  of  the  petitioners,  were  about  to  start  for 
England,  presumably  to  rehearse  their  grievances,  their 
papers  were  seized  by  the  magistrates.    Among  these 
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1646  papers  was  a  memorial  to  the  parliamentary  board  of 
comRUMioneis.  This  memorial  was  signed  by  those  who 
had  signed  the  petition  to  the  generu  court  and  asked 
for  Presbyterian  churches  and  a  governor-general.  This 
was  little  less  than  treason.  The  "  remonstrants "  were 
fined  atiain  and  sent  to  prison  for  six  months,  after  which 
some  ot  them  went  to  London  never  to  return.  Edward 
Winslow  of  Plymouth  was  soon  sent  over  sea  to  thwart 
their  schemes  and  those  of  Samuel  Gorton  who  had 
ktely  gone  to  England.  Then  came  a  pamphlet  war 
and  the  dedsive  defeat  of  Piresbyterianism  m  the  mother 
country.  Mr.  Fiske  assures  us  that " the  cabal  accom- 
plished nothing,"  and  one  may  almost  detect  an  overtone 
of  triumph  in  hi^  added  words,  "  Pride's  Purge  settled  all 
that."  But  Massachusetts  was  to  hear  again  from 
Samuel  Maverick.  While  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  try  to 
view  this  incident  in  the  light  of  the  middle  seven* 
teenth  century — as  many  have  done— it  seems  not  less 
fiitr  to  try  to  put  one's  self  in  the  place  of  one  of  the 
remonstrants  —  as  few  have  done. 

Th-  In  1637,  while  the  Antinomian  controversy  was  at  its 

height,  the  first  Cambridge  synod  assembled  and,  "smit- 
ing under  the  fifth  rib  the  hydra  of  error,"  pronounced 
condemnation  upon  eighty-two  erroneous  and  uusaic 
opinions.  A  few  years  later,  about  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Maverick  cabal>  the  Massachusetts  general 
court  convoked  a  synod  of  representatives  from  the 
churches  of  the  confederated  colonies.    This  council 

Scpcenhcri  camc  together  at  the  Cambridge  meeting-house  to  com- 
plete the  oi^nization  of  Congregationalism.  The  "Plat- 
form of  church  discipline  gathered  out  of  the  Word  of 
God  "  followed  the  lines  of  the  Westminster  confession, 
defined  die  powers  of  the  clergy,  and  proclaimed  the 
duty  of  the  magistrates  *'to  restrayn  and  punish  idolatry, 
blasphemy,  heresy,  and  the  venting  of  opinions  that 
destroy  the  foundations."  While  the  platform  was  build- 
ing, the  general  court  sent  twelve  gallons  of  sack  and  six 
of  white  wine  "as  a  small  testimony  of  the  court's  respect 
to  the  reverend  assembly  of  elders  at  Cambridge." 
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The  work  of  the  synod  was  finished  in  1648,  laid  before  i  6  4 
the  congregations,  and  adopted.    In  October,  1651,  the  i  6  5 
Massachusetts  general  court  wrought  the  Cambridge  plat-  The 
form  into  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth  —  the  final  step  "^^^ 
in  the  twenty  years*  march  toward  an  organized  theocracy. 
For  many  years,  it  was  the  final  authority  for  the  New 
England  churches.    It  was  appealed  to  as  late  as  1795 
when  the  Massachusetts  court  declared  it  obsolete  and 
held  that  Pastor  Avery's  "principles  of  church  govern- 
ment were  arbitrary  and  erroneous."    Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  soon  were  agitated  by  a  controversy  concern- 
ing the  proper  subjects  of  baptism.    In  1657,  a  synod  of 
the  churches  adopted  what  was  opprobriously  called  the 
"half-way  covenant."    In  spite  of  strong  opposition,  the 
more  liberal  practice  sanctioned  by  this  synod  was  grad- 
ually adopted  by  the  Congregational  churches  of  New 
England. 

In  1646,  the  Massachusetts  fathers  said  that  they  had  wuiiam 
undertaken  "to  provide  for  our  safety  by  a  law  that  all,  ^y"'*^" 
whose  conscience  and  religion  seemed  only  to  sett  forth 
themselves  and  raise  conten- 
tions in  the  country,  should 
take  notice  how  unwelcome 
they  should  be  unto  us,  either 
coming  or  staying.  But  for 
such  as  differ  only  in  judg- 
ment, and  live  peaceably 
amongst  us,  such  have  no 
cause  to  complain ;  for  it  hath 
never  beene,  as  yet^  putt  in 
execution  against  any  of  them, 
although  such  are  known 
to  live  amongst  us."  This 
was  a  mild  toleration  —  as 
William  Pynchon, 

found  out.  Pynchon  had  come  with  Winthrop  in  the 
"Arbella,"  had  been  treasurer  of  the  colony,  and  before 
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and  after  his  founding  of  the  settlement  at  Springticid, 
had  been  a  magiatrate  of  MassachusettB.  In  an  evil 
hour,  he  wrote  a  book,  copies  of  which  were  received  in 
Boston  in  1 650.  Its  teachings  on  the  subject  of  the  atone- 
ment disturbed  the  orthodox.  The  author  was  denounced 
as  a  heretic  and  deposed  from  the  magistracy.  The  book 
was  condemned  by  the  court  and  sentenced  to  be  pub- 
licly burned  in  the  Boston  market.  In  1652,  Pynchon 
went  back  to  England  there  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
his  days.  His  only  ofiense  lay  in  his  being  a  century  or 
two  in  advance  of  his  age. 

In  the  year  of  the  funding  of  John  Clarke's  church 
at  Newport,  the  Massachusetts  general  court  passed  a  law 
of  banishment,  the  preamble  of  which  recited  that,  "since 
the  first  arising  ot  tJie  Anabajnists,  about  a  hundred  years 
since,  they  have  been  the  incendiaries  ut  commonwealths." 
In  hot,  they  were  more  dangerous  to  such  a  common- 
wealth as  men  like  Winthrop  and  Wilson,  Dudley  and 
Endecott  had  set  up  on  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
than  were  the  Antinomians.  Andnomtan  dissent  did  not 
go  beyond  purely  religious  matters,  while  Anabaptist 
notions  were  irreconcilable  with  civil  oaths,  magistracy, 
and  warfare.  We  need  not  wonder  then  to  find  the 
Massachusetts  general  court  enacting  that  if  any  person 
should  openly  condemn  or  oppose  the  baptizing  of  infants, 
or  **deny  the  ordinance  of  magistracy,  or  aieir  lawful 
right  or  authority  to  make  war,  or  to  punish  the  outward 
breaches  of  the  first  table,"  i.e.,  the  first  five  command- 
ments, precepts  of  p-ety  rather  than  of  probity,  SUch 
person  should  be  sentenced  to  banishment. 

In  1651,  two  or  three  months  before  the  Cambridge 
platform  became  formal  Massachusetts  law,  John  Clarke, 
Obadiah  Holmes,  and  John  Crandall  went  from  New- 
port to  visit  a  dying  brother  in  the  church  at  Lynn. 
Clarke  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  and  the  other 
two  were  members  of  his  fiock.  It  is  said  that  Holmes 
was  an  Oxford  graduate,  and  Crandall  was  son-in-law  of 
our  stubborn  friend,  Samuel  Ciorton  ot  Shawomet.  On 
their  first  Sunday  at  Lynn,  Clarke  held  a  service  with  the 
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family  ot  the  sick  man  and  a  lew  of  their  friends.  Their  i  6  _5  i 
devotions  were  rudely  interrupted  by  constables  who 
marched  **the  certain  erronious  persons,  being  Strangers/' 
off  to  the  inn  as  prisoners.  In  the  afternoon,  constabu^ 
lary  zeal  outran  Christian  charity  and  worldly  wisdom. 
In  spite  of  repeated  protests  and  warnings,  the  prisoners 
were  taken  to  the  orthotiox  meeting.  When  Clarke 
would  not  remove  his  hat,  the  constable  became  his  valet 
for  that  purpose.  When  he  began  to  exhort  the  con- 
gregation. Justice  Bridges  had  to  help  him  hold  his  peace. 
This  was  eicasperatin^,  but  Churke  was  there  against  his 
will  and  had  given  hir  notice  to  his  tormentors. 

The  next  morning,  the  prisoners  were  taken  to  the  johnwn. 
Boston  jail  where  they  were  kept  ten  days  before  trial. 
Governor  Endecott,  who  pre*;ided  at  the  trial,  could  not 
tell  what  law  of  God  or  of  the  general  court  they  had  vio- 
lated, but  he  gave  them  clearly  to  understand  that  they  were 
Anabaptists  and  "he  would  not  have  such  trash  brought 
into  their  jurisdiction."  ■  The  three  were  sentenced  to  be 
well  whipped  or  to  pay  fines ;  Clarke,  twenty  pounds; 
Holmes,  thirty ;  and  Crandall,  five.  After  sentence,  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  court,  Holmes  exclaimed  :  **  I  bless 
God  that  1  am  counted  worthy  to  suffer  for  the  name  of 
Jesus"  —  a  speech  that  so  offended  John  Wilson,  pastor 
of  the  Boston  church,  that  he  struck  Holmes  and,  in  his 
passion,  said :  **The  curse  of  God  go  with  thee!  *' 

The  two  smaller  fines  were  paid  by  sympathizing  H«knct*i 
fi-iends,  but  the  heroic  Holmes  would  have  no  such  tem- 
porizing  in  his  case.  In  the  public  place  stood  the  whip- 
ping-post to  which  Holmes,  stripped  to  the  waist,  was 
bound  by  the  v.rists.  He  took  hi';  punishment  heroically 
—  without  resisunce  or  weakness  —  '*  although   it  was 

trievous,  as  the  spectators  said,  the  man  stnkuig  witU  aii 
is  strength  (yea,  spitting  on  his  hand  three  times,  as 
many  affiraied)  with  a  threencorded  whip,  giving  me  there- 
with thirty  strokes.'*  In  his  declaration  to  the  bystanding 
magistrate  (Endecott  was  not  present)  that  '*you  have 
struck  me  as  with  ro<;e'^,"  Mr.  l*alfrey  sees  nothing  of 
robust  pluck  or  of  spiritual  exaltation,  but  only  an  indi- 
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1651  cation  that  the  officer  had  been  "instructed  to  do  his  office 
1656  forbearing ly  ! "  The  executioner's  "forbearance**  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact  that  Holmes's  back  was  so  cut  by 
the  knotted  cords  "  that,  despite  the  application  of  heal- 
ing ointments,  he  could  not  lie  down  for  many  days,  but 
was  forced  to  obtain  repose  as  best  he  might  propped  upon 
his  hands  ami  knees."  His  reception  on  his  return  to 
the  Providence  Plantations  was  that  of  a  conquering  hero 
—  which  he  was. 

The  Qijakere  WintHrop  had  died  in  1649  John  Cotton  followed 
in  1652.  Neither  of  these  was  an  ardent  devotee  of 
religious  toleration  but  neither  had  developed  a  talent  for 
persecution.  Winthrop*s  place  was  taken  by  Endecott; 
Cotton's  mantle  of  influence  fell  upon  John  Norton; 

7oAn     vVifAi^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  them  "two  as  arrant 

fanatics  as  ever  drew  breath."  Among 
Autograph  of  Noftoo  unfortunate  consequences  was  a 

deadly  persecution  of  the  foiluwers  of  George  Fox.  The 
Quaker  exalted  the  spirit  above  the  Scripture  and  hum- 
bled himself  only  before  the  *Mnner  light/*  the  voice  of 
God  in  the  soul. 

He  Mlkcd  if  6idi  and  hoc  by  4|i>t| 

By  love  »nd  not  by  hw  ; 

The  pretence  of  the  wrong  or  right 

He  ntber  fdt  than  mm. 

Patting  Although  this  doctrine  of  private  inspiration  was  sadly 

open  to  fanaticism  in  that  the  fancies  of  a  mentally  dis- 
ordered devotee  could  not  be  subjected  to  any  rectification, 
it  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  on  priestcraft;  it  was  essential 
democracy.  Hence,  the  wearing  of  the  hat  and  the 
"theeing"  and  the  "thouing,"  a  sore  cut  for  proud  flesh. 
Cromwell  said:  "Now  1  see  there  is  a  people  risen  and 
come  up  that  I  cannot  win  either  with  gifts,  honors,  offices, 
or  places,  but  all  otlier  sects  and  people  I  can."  The 
fame  of  the  Quakers  preceded  them  to  New  Fneland 
where  the  first  comers  were  regarded  as  halt  tanaiic  half 
insane.  In  May,  1656,  before  the  first  one  had  set  foot 
on  Massachusetts  soil,  the  general  court  appointed  a  day 
of  humiliation  to  seek  the  face  of  God  on  behalf  of 
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England,  "abounume  with  errors,  espcualiy  those  of  the  1656 
Ranten  and  the  Qpuera." 

The  council  record  shows  that  Simon  Kempthom,  ThtFim 
master  of  the  ship  "Swallow,"  had  brought  from  Barbados  ^J^l^io 
to  Boston  Anne  Austin  and  Mary  Fisher,  Qiiakers,  ncwEqi^ 
"who  upon  examination  are  found    ...    to  hold  " 
very  dangerous,  heretical,  and  blasphemous  opinions; 
and  they  do  also  acknowledge  that  they  canie  here  pur- 
posely to  propagate  their  said  errors  and  heresies."  The 
counol  oraered  that  all  "corrupt  books"  brought  in  by 
the  aforesaid  persons  be  forthwitn  burned  by  the  common 
executioner;  that  the  said  Anne  and  Mary  be  kept  in 
dose  prison  at  the  expense  of  the  said  Simon  Kempthorn 
who  was  enjoined  to  transport  them  to  the  island  whence 
they  came.     He  was  to  give  security  for  so  doing,  or 
to  be  "  committed  to  prison  till  he  do  it."    The  whole 
order  constitutes  what  Mr,  Gay  calls  a  judicious  hint  to 
all  slupmasters  to  be  more  cautious  in  assorting  their 
cargoes.   After  five  weeks'  imprisonment,  during  which 
they  were  stripped  and  examined  for  signs  of  witchcraft, 
the  women  were  sent  bv  the  "Swallow"  back  to  Barbados. 

I  The  jailer  kept  their  beds  and  Bibles  for  his  fees  and  the 

'  returned  Governor  Endecott  declared:  "If  I  had  been 

there  I  would  have  had  them  well  whipped." 

Hardly  had  the    Swallow"  spread  her  wings,  when  a  ManOgkm 

'  ship  firom  London  brought  to  Boston  eight  or  nine  more  ahim  7 

Qjjiakers,  of  whom  four  were  women.  Two  of  the  men 
were  Christopher  Holder  and  John  Copeland.  Guiltless 

►  of  anv  crime,  these  persons  were  promptly  sent  to  jail. 

Endecott  gave  the  prisoners  fair  warnmg  to  '*take  heed 
ve  break  not  our  ecclesiastical  laws,  tor  then  ye  are  sure 
to  stretch  by  a  haitcr, '  and  one  of  the  women  saluted 
him  as  tyrant  and  oppressor  and  foretold  agunst  him 
the  smiting  wrath  ot  God.  The  master  of  the  vessel 
was  put  under  bonds  to  take  the  prisoners  back  to  Eng- 
land at  his  own  cost,  which  he  did  after  a  few  days'  taste 
of  prison  fare. 

These  arrests  were  purely  arbitrary,  but  the  general 
court  soon  enacted  prohibitions  and  penalties  that  fully 
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1656  met  the  Puritan  ideas  of  necessity  and  propriety.  It 

1657  provided  that  if  any  shipmaster  should  bring  into  Massa- 

Anti-Quaker  chusetts  any  known  member  of  the   cursed   sect  of 
heretics  commonly  called  Quakers  he  should  be  heavily 

i6f6  *  fined  nnri  required  to  carry  said  heretics  back  to  the  place 
whence  they  came;  that  any  Quaker  coming  into  the 
jurisdiction  should  be  forthwith  imprisoned,  severely 
whipped,  and  kept  constantly  at  work  (a  provision  of 
unintentional  humanity);  that  any  person  who  defended 
the  heretical  opinions  of  the  Quakers  should  be  fined  for 
the  first  and  the  second  oflTenses,  and  banished  for  the 
third;  and  "lastly,  that  if  any  person  shall  revile  the 
office  or  person  of  magistrates  or  ministers,  as  is  usual 
with  the  Quakers,  he  shall  be  severely  whipped  t  r  pav 
the  sum  of  five  pounds."  The  law  was  approved  l)y  the 
commissioners  of  the  united  colonies  and  enacted  by  the 
other  three  members  of  the  confederacy.  Massachusetts, 
which,  so  fiu",  had  treated  Narragansett  Bay  with  haughty 
insolence,  soon,  with  stifF^kneed  courtesy  and  through 
the  commissioners  of  the  united  colonies,  asked  the 

September  11,  Providence  Plantations  to  indulge  in  similar  legislation. 

»6s7  The  result  has  already  been  recorded. 

The  Perttttent     ill  spitc  of  this  law,  Mary  Dyer,  who  had  been  exiled 

Msionair  Ajine  Hutchinson  and  whose  husband  was  secretary 

of  Rhode  Island,  arrived  from  England  and  Anne 
Burden,  another  Antinomian  exile,  came  with  her.  They 
were  promptly  lodged  in  Boston  jail  as  Quakers.  Secre- 
tary Dyer  was  permitted  to  take  his  wife  to  Newport 
and  Anne  Burden  was  shipped  back  to  England.  Six  of 
those  who  had  been  sent  back  to  England  in  1656 
returned  with  recruits.  They  landed  at  New  Amsterdam 
in  June,  By  way  of  Rhode  Island,  some  of  them  passed 
on  to  Massachusetts.  One  of  them,  Mary  Clarke,  went 
to  Boston  where  she  was  given  twenty  lashes  and  was 

i6|7  banished.  In  July,  the  returned  Christopher  Holder  and 
John  Copeiand,  Quakers,  began  missionary  work  at 
baiem.  i  heir  success  was  so  evident  that  when  Holder 
attempted  to  speak  in  the  meeting-house  after  the 
approved  service,  he  was  held  down  by  the  hair  and 
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had  a  glove  and  a  handkerchief  thrust  into  his  mouth.  1657 
When  Samuel  Shattock  interfered,  he  was  arrested.  1658 

Each  of  the  Quakers  received  thirty  lashes,  but  Shattock 
was  released  on  bail — he  soon  had  ample  satisfaction. 
Others  were  arrested  and  Endecott  gave  orders  that  all  be 
soundly  whipped  twice  a  week,  "to  begin  with  fifteen 
lashes  and  add  three  esch  time." 

But  other  Quakers  came,  other  banished  Quakers  uvatban 
returned,  and  converts  nuiltiplied.  The  law  of  1656  was 
a  palpable  fiil  irc  and,  in  October,  1657,  Puritan  refugees 
from  the  cruelties  of  the  Anglican  hierarchy  hrouG;ht  forth 
a  law  that  punished  the  banished  and  returning  (Quaker 
with  the  amputation  of  one  ear  tor  the  first  offense  and 
of  the  other  for  a  second;  a  third  otfcnse  was  to  be 
punished  by  boring  the  toneue  with  a  hot  iron.  Mr. 
Gay,  who  tells  the  story  with  an  admirable  indisnation, 
quotes  an  official  warrant  to  the  marshal  to  "take  with 
you  the  executicmer  and  repair  to  the  house  of  correction 
and  there  see  him  cut  off  the  right  ears  of  John  Cope- 
land,  Christopher  Holder,  and  John  Rous,  Quakers." 
In  The  ^aker  Invasion  of  Massachusetts^  Mr.  Hallowell 
says  that  the  tongue-boring  and  the  branding  penalties 
were  not  inflicted  in  the  colony. 

Endecott's  private  and  illegal  luxuty  "  of  semi^weekly  Legal  Mader 
whippings  made  Quaker  converts.  Where  the  harrowing 
was  most  thorough,  the  harvest  was  most  abundant  In 
many  cases,  the  details  of  the  punishments  inflicted  are 
so  sickening  that  it  seems  best  to  pass  by  in  silence  some 
of  those  tender  mercies  of  John  Endecott  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts magistrates.  The  law  of  1657  was  another  pal- 
pable failure  and,  in  1658,  still  more  decisive  steps  were  octDber  19 
taken.  By  a  single  accidental  vote,  the  penalty  of  death 
was  hung  over  the  head  of  any  banished  Quaker  who 
dared  to  return.  The  absent  deacon-deputy  hastened 
to  the  general  court  and  demanded  that  his  vote  be 
recorded  against  the  fatal  bill,  but  he  was  late  and  the 
magistrates  were  unyielding. 

When  Lawrence  and  Cassandra  Southwick  were  im-  widi* 
prisoned,  whipped,  and  banished,  they  found  tender  care 
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I  6  5  8  at  the  now  historic  home  of  the  Sylvesters  on  Shelter 
1659  Isbuid,  a  dainty  morsel  held  in  the  jaws  that  form  the 
eastern  extremkv  of  Longj  Island.    Then  the  Massa- 
chusetts  general  court  made  this  order:  "  Whereas,  Daniel 
Southwick  and  Provided  Southwick,  son  and  daughter  of 
Lawrence  Southwick,  absenting  themselves   from  the 
public  ordinances,  having  been  fined  ten  pounds  each  by 
the  courts  of  Salem  and  Ipswich,  pretending  they  have 
no  estates,  and  resolving  not  to  work,  the  Court,  upon 
perusal  of  a  law  which  was  made  upon  account  of  debts, 
in  answer  to  what  should  be  done  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  fines,  resolves,  That  the  treasurers  of  the  several 
counties  are  and  shall  be  fully  empowered  to  sell  the  said 
persons  to  any  of  the  English  nation  at  Virginia  or  Bar- 
badoes,  to  answer  the  said  fines."     When  the  sheriff 
sought  transportation  for  the  Quaker  maid,  he  found  that 
there  was  not  a  sea-captain  in  the  port  of  Boston  who 
would  turn  slave-dealer  to  please  the  general  court. 

PSk  njr  thip  liidi  ban  «f  cilvcr — |HMk  iridi  eobw  of  Spwiib  (aU, 

From  kee!-piece  up  to  deck-pljnk,  the  room.ipe  of  her  hold, 
^  the  living  God  who  made  me  !  —  1  would  RMwer  ia  your  bay 
Stek  ifaip  and  crew  and  cujo,  tlm  bev  tfab  child  sway  I 

Tlw  In  April,  1 659,\Viiiiam  Robinson,  Marmaduke  Steven- 

son,  Nicholas  Davis,  and  Patience  Scott,  a  girl  of  eleven 
years,  were  imprisoned.  Three  months  later  the  court 
expressed  the  opinion  that  "Satan  is  put  to  his  shifts  to 
make  use  of  such  a  child,"  and  so  they  sent  her  home  — 
a  solitary'  gleam  of  light.  About  this  time,  the  banished 
Mary  Dyer  returned  to  Boston  to  visit  Friends  in  prison. 
She  quickly  found  them  for  she  was  promptly  arrested. 
In  September,  Robinson,  Stevenson,  Davis,  and  Mrs. 
Dyer  were  banished  under  the  penalty  of  death.  The 
first  two  still  went  from  place  to  place  to  build  up  their 
friends  in  the  iaith"  and,  in  October,  Mary  Dyer  returned 
to  Boston.  On  Boston  Common,  Robinson  and  Steven- 
son, with  the  unfaltering  forHnidc  of  conscious  martyr- 
dom, suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  r\nd  Man,^ 
Dyer  stood  upon  the  scaffold  with  the  fatal  noose  about 
her  .neck. 


October  »7, 
K59 
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Standing  thus  face  to  face  with  the  dead  and  the  doomed,  1659 
would  that  Kndecott  might  have  heard,  echoing  backward  i  6  6  I 
from  the  dejnhs  of  future  years,  these  words  of  humanity  The 
and  wisdom :  "  From  the  midst  of  the  cloud  with  which  Jjjjfc^ 
human  imperfection  has  surrounded  her,  the  voice  of 
Tnitb,  like  that  of  the  Almighty  from  the  Mount,  will 
be  heard  reiterating  to  nations  as  well  as  to  individuals, 
the  great  command,  *Thou  shalt  not  kill."*    Instead  of 
this  the  governor's  car  had  been  filled  with  the  pleadings 
of  a  son  for  his  mother's  life  and,  at  the  last  moment,  a 
reprieve  was  shouted  forth  across  the  common.     It  is 
claimed  that  the  dramatic  scene  had  been  contrived  for 
effect,  that  the  son's  plea  had  been  granted  before  Mary 
Dyer  left  her  prison  for  the  gallows-tree — in  short,  that 
the  Massachusetts  magistrates  had  been  guilty  of  what,  in 
the  common  speech  of  our  day,  is  called  a  prand-stand 
play.    Two  davs  later,  Marv  Dyer  was  agam  banished 
from  Massachusetts  —  the  magistrates  got  a  little  credit 
for  clemency  and  it  is  prul)able  that  they  really  did  not 
want  to  hang  a  woman.    In  the  following  March,  she 
was  once  more  "moved"  to  go  to  Boston  and,  on  the  first 
of  June,  1660,  ''she  did  hang  as  a  flag  for  others  to  take 
example  by,"  the  derisive  remark  of  a  Massachusetts 
magistrate,  one  Humphrey  Atherton.  But  the  "  example" 
had  lirrle  of  terror  for  such  a  people  as  the  Qiiakers. 
William  Leddra  had  been  banished;  he  now  returned  and  TbcExecntiMi 
was  doomed  to  die.    At  the  moment  of  pronouncing  the  ^^^^^jj^ 
sentence,  into  the    ^  >f .  ^  1660  * 

another   banished/  ""  "^P**^^*— — » 

Quaker!  The  mag- ^  Autograph  of  chmtMon 

istrates  were  stricken  dumb.  Would  nothing  terrify  this 
people  ?  Would  these  hangings  never  cease  ?  Leddra 
would  not  recant  and  so  he  was  led  to  Boston  Common 
where  he  undaunted  died  in  March,  1 661— the  last. 

When  the  news  of  Leddra's  fiite  was  received  in  Eng-  Tbe 
land,  Edward  Burroughs  said  to  the  king:  "A  vein  of  ****** 
innocent  blood  has  been  opened  in  your  dominion,"  and 
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Charles  exclaimed,  "I  will  stop  the  vein!"  Good  as  his  i  6  6  I 

word  for  once,  Charles  II.  promptly  called  his  secretary 

and  dictated  the  famous  ordtr  addressed  "To  our  trusty 

and  well-beloved  John  Endecott,  Esq.,  and  to  all  and 

every  other  die  sovemor  or  governors  of  our  ptantadons." 

It  forbade  ftirtner  proceedings  against  the  Quaker  pris^  Septnibcr9 

oners  and  directed  that  they  and  the  charges  against  tnem 

be  sent  to  England.    The  English  Quakers  seem  to  have 

had  a  keen  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  for  they  quickly 

hired  a  ship  and  sent  the  roval  order  bv  the  hand  of  Samuel 

Shattock.    It  is  probable  that  Shattock  felt  a  pardonable 

satisfaction  as  he  came  into  the  presence  of  Endecott  with 

his  hat  on  his  head  and  the  king's  missive  in  his  pocket. 

••Off  with  the  knave's  hat ! "  An  angry  huid 
Smote  down  the  offence  ;  but  the  wearer  aid, 
Wkb  «  ^uict  Mnile,  "  By  the  king'*  comioaad 
I  bear  ha  n»m|e  and  ■bund  in  tm  itaid.** 
In  the  Governor's  hand  a  missive  he  laid 
With  the  rofil  arms  on  its  seal  dispUjred, 

Uncoffring,  "Om  Mr.  Shtttnck  hk  htt." 

The  agitated  Endecott  withdrew  awhile  and  then  took 
Shattock  with  him  to  the  deputy-governor.  After  a  brief 
conference,  Endecott  simply  said,  '*We  shall  obey  his 

majesty's  commands." 

Prior  to  Shattock's  arrival,  Massachusetts  had  passed  ThcV^gaUwd 
an  act  in  which  it  was  provided  that  domiciled  Qiiakers 
were  to  be  banished  and  then  treated  as  vagabonds,  while 
undomiciled  or  vagabond  Quakers  were  to  be  stripped  to 
the  waist,  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  cart,  and  thus  flogged  from 
town  to  town  out  of  the  commonwealth.  Tliis  really 
was  in  miti^don  of  the  penalties  of  the  act  of  1658,  for 
which  the  "vagabond  act"  was  an  intended  substitute. 
In  fact,  the  fire  of  persecution  had  burned  itself  nearly 
out.  New  England  was  weary  of  the  doings  of  her  mag- 
istrates before  the  king  sent  his  missive  and  obedience 
was  more  prompt  than  usual.  More  than  a  score  of 
Quakers  were  discharged  from  Boston  jail  and  the  whip- 
ping-post replaced  the  gallows.  But  no  prisoners  were 
sent  to  England  as  directed  in  the  king's  missive;  that 
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I  6  6  I  would  have  been  to  violate  one  of  the  most  cherished 
A  Royal       Puritan  principles.    Within  a  year,  the  merry  monarch 
r^^as'^   wrote  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  that  ne  was  not 
tM»  *      to  be  understood  **to  direct  or  wish  that  any  indulgence 
should  be  granted  to  Quakers,  whose  principles  being 
inconsistent  with  any  kind  of  government,  we  have  found 
it  necessary,  by  the  advice  of  parliament,  to  make  a  sharp 
law  against  thenij  and  are  well  contented  that  you  do  the 
like  there." 

Historical  1  hc  persecution  of  the  Quakers  by  Puritan  New  Eng- 

^  hnd  is  not  pleasing  history.  Of  course  we  shall  not 
fbrpet  that  ror  three  hundred  years  before  the  era  <^ 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  it  had  been  the  uncontested  rule  in 

church  and  state  that  the  obstinate  dissident,  or  heretic, 
was  to  be  put  to  death  by  fire.  Even  men  of  the  largest 
Christian  cnarity  accepted  this  as  one  of  the  eternal  verities 
and  he  who  ventured  to  question  it  became  himself  a  heretic 
who  must  either  recant  or  share  the  same  fate.  In  contin- 
uation of  this  historical  r^me,  Henry  C.  Lea  reminds 
us  that  in  the  tremendous  struggle  of  the  Reformation 
**each  side  was  equally  sure  that  it  alone  possessed  the 
true  faith,  which  was  to  be  vindicated  with  fire  and  sword. 
If  the  canon  law  required  sovereigns  to  put  heretics  to 
death,  Luther,  in  1528,  subscribed  to  a  declaration  of  the 
Wittenberg  theologians  prescribing  the  same  fate  for 
those  whom  they  classed  as  such.  If  Paul  IV.,  in  1555, 
decreed  that  all  who  denied  the  Trinity  should  be  piti- 
lessly burned,  he  but  followed  the  example  that  Calvin 
had  set  two  years  before.  If  France  had  her  feast  of 
Saint  Barthnlfimew,  Germany  had  led  the  way  in  the 
slaughter  of  the  Anabaptists,  If  Spain  had  her  inquisi- 
tion, England,  in  i  <:50,  under  the  reforming  Edward  VI., 
created  a  similar  organization  with  Cranmer  at  its  head." 
In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  thence 
down  to  our  own  times,  we  often  find  men  struggling  for 
freedom  of  conscience  who,  sometimes  unconsciously, 
only  wanted  freedom  to  coerce  the  consciences  of  others. 
Even  John  Knox  and  Roger  Williams  fell  short  of 
perfection  on  this  side.  And  so  the  review  leads  us  up  to 
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Mr.  Lea's  declaration  that  the  Massachusetts  law  of  1658,  1662 
under  which  Quakers  were  put  to  death  on  Boston  Com- 
mon, "was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  deplorable  doctrine 
of  exclusive  salvation,  which  rendered  the  extinction  of 
heresy  a  duty  to  God  and  man." 

It  has  been  urged  that  some  of  the  Quakers  were  ProandCon 
extravagant  and  foolish  and  that  they  mocked  the  civil 
and  religious  institutions  of  the  country.  But  their 
abusiveness  of  language  was  fairly  matched  by  the  dainty 
bit  that  Cotton  Mather  proffered  to  queasy  stomachs  in 
his  apology  for  persecution.  Some  of  them  were  charged 
with  witchcraft,  but  so  were  some  who  were  otherwise 
altogether  orthodox.  It  is  further  urged  that  the  Quakers 
"riotously  interrupted  public  worship;  and  that  women, 
forgetting  the  decorum  of  their  sex,  and  claiming  a 
scriptural  precedent  for  their  caprices,"  walked  through 
the  streets  of  Salem  and  Newbury  as  Lady  Godiva  rode 
at  Coventry.  But  the  Puritan  authorities  had  flogged 
through  the  streets  women  bared  to  their  waists  and  had 
ordered  Anne  Austin  and  Mary  Fisher  stripped  naked 
for  examination.  We  are  told  that  the  Quakers  "  had  no 
rights  or  business  here;  and  a  simple  prohibition  ought 
to  have  been  sufficient  to  release  their  consciences  from 
all  obligations  to  meddle  with  other  people's  consciences." 
To  this,  the  prompt  Quaker  answer  was:  "Whether  it 
be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you  more 
than  unto  God,  Judge  ye."  And  so  they  braved  the 
perils  of  the  sea  to  seek  the  perils  of  the  land  —  the 
martyr  pioneers  of  American  religious  liberty.  "The 
theocracy  of  the  Puritans — where  is  it?  The  democracy 
of  the  Quakers  —  where  is  it  not?" 
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FTER  ten  years*  residence  at  Plymouth,  the 
Pilgrims  numbered  fewer  than  three  hundred 
and  the  permanency  of  the  settlement  was  a 
matter  of  uncertainty.  In  1632,  several  of  the  "May- 
flower" families  settled  at  Duxbury  and  there  Myles 
Standish  took  up  a  home  on  what  is  still  known  as 
Captain's  Hill.  In  1633,  William  Holmes  was  sent  to 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  to  wrestle  with  the  Dutch. 
When,  in  163 6,  the  Dorchester  planters  migrated  thither, 
the  Plymouth  people  made  complaint  of  being  robbed 

"of  that  which  they  had  with  charge 
and  hazard  provided,  and  intended  to 
remove  to^  as  soon  as  they  could  and 
were  able."  Then  a  great  and  fearful 
earthquake  came,  "as  if  the  Lord 
would  hereby  show  the  signs  of  his 
^  displeasure  in  their  shaking  apieces 
Sundith  Rciiu  (pot,  platter,   and    removals    one    from  another." 

and  tabic)  industry   and   the   growth  of 

Massachusetts  Bay  brought  prosperity  to  Plymouth. 
"  It  pleased  God,  in  these  times,  so  to  bless  the  country 
with  such  access  and  confluence  of  people  into  it,  as  it 
was  thereby  much  enriched,  and  cattle  of  all  kinds  stood 
at  a  high  rate  for  divers  years  together."  A  company 
rented  the  traffic  with  the  Indians  on  the  Kennebec  for  a 
sixth  of  the  profits,  with  the  first  fruits  of  which  the  colo- 
nists built  a  prison  —  a  sign  of  permanency  of  settlement. 
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After  twelve  years*  service  as  governor,  Bradford  was, 
at  his  own  request,  retired  in  1633  ;  Edward  Winslow  was 
his  successor.  There  were  then  sixty-eight  freemen,  while 
the  tax-list  (the  earliest  now  known)  contained  the  names 
of  eighty-six  men  and  three  women.  In  the  following 
year,  Thomas  Prince  was  made  governor  and  a  colonisu 
tax  of  fifty-eight  pounds  and  seventeen  shillings  was 
assessed.  By  this  time,  the  number  of  "taxables"  had 
diminished  to  seventy-seven  men  and  four  women  —  our 
first  intimation  of  the  American  "tax  dodger."  When 
Winslow  went  to  England  to  defend  the  Massachusetts 
charter,  he  was  also  charged  with  the  final  adjustment  of 
the  mercantile  affairs  of  Plymouth.  His  diplomatic  mis- 
sion seems  to  have  been  generally  successful,  although  he 
was  taken  to  task  for  officiating  in  religious  ministrations 
and  magisterial  marryings  and  was  committed  to  Fleet 
prison  where  he  lay  four  months.  The  delay  was  to  his 
disadvantage  in  the  negotiations  with  the  London  partners 
who  had  come  to  the  help  of  the  colony  in  1627,  when 
the  company  of  London  adventurers  went  to  pieces. 
Accounts  had  been  unbalanced  year  after  year  and  the 
colonists  believed  that  they  had  remitted  more  than 
enough  to  discharge  their  debts.  The  embarrassments 
became  distressing  to  persons  who,  as  Mr.  Palfrey  says, 
could  neither  consent  to  fidi  short 
of  their  engagements  nor  afford 
to  go  much  beyond  them. 

The  uneasiness  of  the  Plym- 
outh people  was  increased  by 
their  ill  success  in  securing  a  sat- 
isfactory successor  for  the  vener- 
ated Robinson  whom  they  had 
left  at  Leyden.  John  Lyfbrd 
had  proved  a  poor  investment  and 
was  shipped  back  to  England  in 
disgrace.  Rogers,  a  young  man  (first  name  unknown  to 
me),  whom  Allerton  brought  from  England  in  1628, 
proved  to  he  "crazed  in  his  brain,  so  they  were  fain 
to  be  at  further  charge  to  send  him  back  again  the 
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1635  next  year."  Ralph  Smith  was  soon  seen  to  be  a 
1638  man  of  mean  abilities  and,  in  1635,  Winslow  brought 
John  Norton  from  England  to  assist  him.  Norton 
seems  to  have  been  satisfactory  to  them  but  he  remained 
only  through  a  winter  and  then  went  to  Massachusetts 
Bay.  After  six  or  seven  years,  the  colonists  permitted 
Smith  to  withdraw,  "partly  by  his  own  willingness 
and  partly  at  the  desire  and  persuasion  of  others." 
Then  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  send  them  a  Mr.  Raynor, 
godly,  meek,  and  commonplace.  In  1638,  Charles 
Chauncey  was  brought  to  Raynor^s  aid.  He  was  a  rev- 
erend, godly,  and  very  learned  man,  but  soon  announced 
his  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  baptism  by  immersion.  After 
a  three  years*  stay  and  by  his  own  choice,  he  withdrew 
from  Plymouth  church.  This  ministerial  dearth  was 
fairly  matched  by  the  want  of  legal  provision  for  education. 
A  Plymouth  The  scanty  records  of  the  first  sixteen  years  at 
Plymouth  show  that  the  government  was  chiefly  occupied 
with  police  and  military  regulations,  the  division  of  lands, 

the  settlement  of  estates,  etc.  Three 
pages  of  the  book  of  laws  begun  in 
1623  were  sufficient  to  contain  the 
half-dozen  enactments  of  the  next 
half-dozen  years,  but  it  is  recorded 
that  "divers  were  found  worthy  the 
reforming,  others  the  rejecting,  and 
others  fit  to  be  instituted  and  made." 
In  1636,  a  committee  was  chosen  to 
assist  the  governor  and  assistants  in' 
codifying  the  laws.    The  code  pro- 
vided for  the  election  of  a  governor, 
seven  assistants,  a  treasurer,  a  clerk, 
constables,  and  other  inferior  officers, 
w|  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  March, 
closely  circumscribed  official  author- 
The  Pilgrim  Monument     jty^  ^nd  reserved  the  chief  part  of 
legislation  and  administration  for  the  freemen. 
Pilgrim  By  this  time,  Massachusetts  and  the  new  western 

settlements  were  clearly  aiming  at  independence  of 
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English  authority.  When  Winslow,  on  behalf  of  the  1638 
New  England  plantations,  petitioned  the  commissioners 
for  foreign  plantations  to  give  special  warrant  unto  the 
English  CO  hght  and  defend  themselves  against  all  foreign 
enemies,  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts  declared  the  step 
ill-fldvised,  ''for  such  precedents  might  endanger  our 
liberty,  that  we  should  do  nothing  but  by  commission 
out  of  England."  On  the  contrary,  the  oaths  prescribed 
by  the  new  Plymouth  code  included  an  engagement  of 
loyalty  to  the  king,  which  Massachusetts  oaths  did  not, 
and  courts  were  to  be  held  in  his  name.  Not  even  here 
was  there  free  asylum,  for  it  was  decreed  "  that  no  person 
or  persons  thereafter  should  be  permitted  to  live  and 
inhabit  within  the  government  of  New  Plymouth  with- 
out the  leave  and  liking  of  the  governor  or  two  of  the 
assistants  at  least." 

In  1638,  on  complaint  that  the  freemen  were  put  to  Tli*£v«ii 
many  inconveniences  and  great  expense  by  their  continual  TowflfLifc 
attendance  at  the  courts,  the  court  provided  for  the 
selection  of  deputies  **  to  join  with  the  bench**  in  l^;isla- 
don.  Still,  the  freemen  might  assemble  in  courts  to 
enact  or  repeal  laws.  At  the  general  court  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  deputies  appeared  from  Plymouth,  Duxbury, 
Scituate,  Sandwich,  Cohannct  (Taunton),  Yarmouth,  and 
Barnstable,  in  the  same  year,  Massasoit  and  his  son 
came  into  the  court  and,  at  their  request,  the  league 
formerly  made  was  "renewed  and  ordered  to  stand  and 
remun  inviokble.*'  The  first  Plymouth  tntent  pre-  itsi 
scribed  no  boundaries  and  the  patent  of^  1630  was 
defective  in  the  matter  of  the  royal  approval.  When  a 
dispute  concerning  lands  arose  between  Massachusetts 
ana  Plymouth,  commissioners  were  appointed  nid  the 
matter  was  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties. 
By  the  patent  of  t6^o,  the  council  for  New  England 
granted  lands  to  "  William  Bradford,  his  heirs,  associates, 
and  assigns,'*  and  the  fi'eemen  of  the  seven  towns  repre- 
sented in  the  general  court  had  a  natural  desire  for  legal 
possession  of  the  property  they  held.  In  1641,  Bradford 
surrendered  to  the  freemen  of  the  corporation  of  New 
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I  6  4  I  Plymouth  all  right  and  title  eranted  in  the  said  letters  pat- 
1646  ent  by  the  said  right  hononmle  council  for  New  England, 
shyiodt'i  The  business  relations  of 

the  eight  Plymouth  and  the 

four  London  partners  con- 
tinued to  give  much  vexa- 
tion.   The  four  consented 
to  give  a  full  discharge  on 
the  receipt  of  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds.    The  Plym- 
outh eight  knew  that  they 
were  losers  and  thought 
that  they  were  ill-used. 
Their  case  became  worse 
when,  in  consequence  of  the 
cessation  of  immigration,  values  of  property?  were  greatly 
depressed.   As  prices  went  down,  the  migratory  spint 
went  up.   The  prospect  was  so  dark  that  thoughts  of 
removal  were  again  entertained  but,  in  March,  1645-46, 
Plymouth  for  the  first  time  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  freedom 
from  debt.     In  the  words  of  John  A.  Goodwin, "its  debts 
had  been  inflated,  its  funds  embezzled,  its  trade  defrauded, 
and  its  confidence  betrayed;  but  it 
had  borne  every  burden  without 
shiinking,  and  had  preferred  to 
endure  nand  and  robbery  rather 
than  risk  any  sacrifice  of  honor." 

In  this  gloomy  hour,  fell  a  heavy 
blow.  Mr.  William  Brewster  died 
in  April,  1643;  "had  done  his 
part  in  weal  and  woe  with  this 
poor  persecuted  church,  above 
thirty-six  years,  in  England,  Hol- 
land, and  in  this  wilderness." 
When,  in  August,  1643,  Plymouth 
ratified  the  articles  of  confederation 
of  the  united  colonies  of  New 

England,  the  colony  had  eight  towns  and  about  three 
thousand  inhabitants.    Plymouth  town  gradually  waned 
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in  importance  as  compared  with  Plymouth  colony.  "Many  1643 
having  left  the  place,  by  reason  of  the  straitness  and  bar-  1658 
renness  of  the  same,  and  their  finding  of  better  accommo- 
dations elsewhere,  .  .  .  the  church  began  seriously 
to  think  whether  it  were  not  better  jointly  to  remove  to 
some  other  place."  In  1651,  several  families  removed 
to  Nauset  and  there  founded  the  ninth  town,  Eastham. 
Parliament  confirmed  and  enlarged  the  grants  on  the 
Kennebec  and,  in  1654,  Thomas  Prince  was  sent  thither 
to  organize  a  local  government.  Although  the  Pilgrim 
colony  was  not  altogether  prosperous,  the  course  of  events 
therein  was  much  more  tranquil  than  it  was  in  Massachu- 
setts or  at  Narragansett  Bay. 

The  Plymouth  people  had  shown  a  remarkable  loyalty  The  Piumg 
and  attachment  to  their  first  leaders,  but  the  Pilgrim  °*^«''«F«hcn 
Fathers  were  passing  away.    Brewster  had  died  in  1643; 
Winslow  had  been  associated  with  the  expedition  against 
the  Spanish  West  Jndies  and  died  at  sea  a  few  days  1655 
before  the  conquest  of  Jamaica.    Myles  Standish  laid  off 
his  armor  in  1656.    In  the  following  year,  William  Brad- 
ford, for  thirty-seven  years  the  foremost  '^H^^^H^^^  suy  9,  16;? 
man  of  Plymouth  colony,  went  to  his 
reward.    In  the  month  of  Cromwell's 

death,  the  general  court  published  a  sec-  ^^H^Q^^H  September, 
ond  revision  of  the  laws.  Therewerenow  '^^^ 
eleven  towns.    The  reins  were  firmly  ^HHH|B^ 
held;  no  one  could  become  an  inhabitant  \iyi„  sundish  coat  of 
without  the  permission  of  the  municipal  Arm* 
authorities;  the  right  of  expulsion  was  freely  exercised. 
The  churches  were  ill  provided  with  ministers  and  more 
than  once  the  general  court  took  measures  to  stimulate  the 
towns  to  the  performance  of  their  duty.   On  one  occasion, 
Massachusetts  went  so  far  as  to  complain  to  the  federal 
commissioners  concerning  the  remissness  of  Plymouth  in 
this  respect.    Politics  was  much  stirred  up  by  the  Quaker 
heretics  and  prominent  citizens  who  befriended  them  were 
hardly  dealt  with.    But  the  fanaticism  of  the  Massachu- 
setts magistrates  was  not  paralleled  at  Plymouth.  In 
June,  166 1,  when  the  news  of  the  accession  of  Charles  II. 
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Decadence  of 
Hhinkal 


was  almost  a  year  old,  the  general  court  of  Plymouth 
declared  that  they  "did  most  humbly  and  faithfully  sub- 
mit and  oblige  themselves  forever  to  his  said  majesty,  his 
heirs  and  successors." 

In  1643,  Plymouth  had  entered  into  confederation  with 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven,  a  loose- 
jointed  league  that  lasted  fiill  forty  years — 
until  the  coming  of  Andros.  John  Qiiincy 
Adams  tells  us  of  its  "record  of  incessant 
discord  and  of  encroachments  by  the  most 
Dowerful  u^n  the  weaker  members,"  sad 
Mr.  Goodwin  says  that  it  ''was  a  stronghold 
of  bigotry  and  did  much  to  reduce  liberally- 
inclined  Plymouth  to  the  level  of  her  stem 
associates.  It  was  but  natural  that  a  colony 
should  lose  something  of  its  independent 
thought  and  action  by  becoming  one  of  the 
members  of  such  a  body ;  that  while  it  gained 


.  Monu- 
ment, Duxbur)' 

lesser 


much  In  security  and  industrial  progress,  its  self-reliance 
and  manliness  must  sufier.  From  this  period,  but  not 
alone  from  this  cause,  Plymouth  history  ceases  to  be  of 
continuous  interest." 
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APPENDIX 


A  LIST  OP  THE  "MAYFLOWER"  PASSENGERS^ 
CAPE     COD,     NOVEMBER      II-2I,  162O 

IN  the  following  list,  the  names  of  those  who  brought 
children  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*);  the  names 
of  those  who  left  wives  who  soon  followed  them  are 
indicated  bv  a  dagger  (+).  The  names  of  those  who  died 
within  the  first  year  are  printed  in  italic.  The  figures  in 
parentheses  following  some  of  the  names  indicate  ages  at 
the  time  of  the  landing.  The  other  figures  indicate  dates 
of  deaths.  Mr."  was  then  pronounced  Master.  The 
list  generally  follows  that  given  in  Ames's  The  May- 
Flower  and  her  Log,  as  the  latest  and  best  authority. 


Adult  Colonists,  59 

Mr.  Jekn  Carvtr  (about  6o) 

Hts  fViJt,  Katkcrint 

Mr.  Willum  Bradford  (30)  .    .  1657 

Hil  H^ift,  Dorothy  (IJ) 

Mr.  EdvranI  Wiiuiow  (15)  .    .  165$ 

Hit  mjt,  ElnuAttk  (about  13) 

Mr.  WUliam  Brewster*  (about  54)  1644 

Hii  Wife,  Mary  (about  51)  .     .     1626  ? 

Mr.  Isaac  AUnton*  (ja)     .    .  1659 

Hi$  mft,  Mary 

Mr.  Samuel  FvOcr,  S»|aaiit 

(•boot  30)  1633 

Captab  Mylcfl  StudUi  (36)  1656 
Hit  fyift,  Roit  (younger  than  Mylea) 
jUr.  Ckriaopktr  AUrtim  (about  40) 

Bh  mft,  

Mr.  H^i/liam  Mulkm^  (ofBT  4s) 

Mr.  WnnUm  JTMv*  (about  )o) 

His  Wifr,  Suiunt  (aboot  ss)   .  i6So 

Mr.  Stephen  HopkiM*  (over  35)  1644 

Hb  Wife,  ERiibcth   ....  164- 


Mr.  Richard  Warrenf  (over  4S)  iSsS 
John  Howland  (Z7)  ....  1687 
George  Soule  (about  II )  .    .    .  1680 

Mr.  John  CrackstOHt*  (about  35) 

Francis  Coolcc*t  (about  38)  .    .  1663 

John  Btllington*  (over  30)   .    .  1630 

His  Wife,  Helen 

Mr.  Edward  TUltf  (about  30} 

Hit  fVift,  jIhh 

Mr.  J,hr.   T,!-cy*  (Om  35) 

His  ff'ife,  Bridgti 
Tkamoi  Regtrt*  (over  30) 
Thomai  TiukV*  (over  21  ) 

Hit  ffn/t,  (probably 

Join  Rigdalt  (over  xi ) 
Ht>  mft,  Alite 
Jamtt  CMilton*  (about  40) 
IBt  mft,  Susanmi  (?) 
Edward  Fullu*  (over  %$) 

His  m/t,  

Jolm  Tmrwtf*  (om  30) 
FrandaEaton^  1  iliont  1$)    .    .  1633 
Hit  W^t^  Harak 
\  Maui  tiadur  (over  30) 
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ftkm  GtUrntu  (ai««r*i) 

Themai  fVilliamt  (over  %i) 

Dtgtry  l>rmr\  (41 ) 

EJmond  Margtwn  (over  21 ) 

Richard  BritteriJgr  (over  ai) 

yoAti  Aider  an  (over  II ) 

Peter  Browne  (probably  av«r»s)  1633 

Gilbert  Winsiow  ( to) 

Edwird  Dotey  (Dotcn)  (over  ai)  1655 

jUnlW  Oarkt  (over  ai) 

Thmm  Ei^/iiik 

Rkhard  OwOott  (over  11 ) 

John  A  Wen  (over  ai)  .    .  16^7 

Edward  Leister  (over  at)      .    .  i6a- 

Sailors  HiRti)  FOR  One  Year,  2 
WiUiam  Trevor  (probably  about  ai  ) 
i  Ely  (probably  about  at) 

Servants,  i.e.,  Emfloyes,  9 
y0Aa  Httkt  (•  hd) 

Ra^er  IV'ilAer  { probably  over  zl) 
Huitmsn  Pr  tJiL-et  (piubably  under  21) 
Edward  Tiompstn  (probably  under  2l) 
Eliai  Story  (probably  under  11) 
H^iUiam  Htitui  (prubibly  under  2O 
Mtttrr  Carttr  (pnottably  under  ai ) 
yakn  Langtmort  (probably  under  21) 
William  Latham  (about  16)  .    .  164-? 

Youths  and  Childrsn 
Girlft,  II 
PriKiUa  MuUena  (ofcr  t6)  .  after  1687 

Mary  Chilton  1679 

Mrs.  Carver "8  maid  tprobibly  about  ao  ) 
Elizabeth  Tilley  (13)  dau.  of  John  16(7 
Desire  Minier  (about  16) 
jRcneaiber  AOertim  (about  6) 
Oonieuwe  Hofikfaia  (ahmit  11)  .  1C77 


Demarii  Hopkins  ....  after  1666 
Mary  Allerton  (abooc  4)  .    .    .  1699 

Humility  Cooper 

Boyt,  St 

Love  Brewster  (about  7)      ,    ,  1650 

Wrestling  Brewster   ....  164-  ? 
y»**^  MMtu  («ver  16) 
Bartholomew  AUcrton  (aboittt) 

John  Ciacksteoe  Jr   16x8  t 

QileaHopkiM  (ibonc  15)  .    .  1690 

  Turner 

  Turner  (adj 

John  BilIiii|tM  Jr.  (dmt  16)  .  t6aS-9 

Francis  Billingtion  (nbout  14)  after  1 674 

Josepb  R«>gcrs   1 678 

John  Coolce  (about  10)  .    .    .  1695 

RichardMore  (about  6)  .    .    .  (656 
yaiptr  Mart  (  "  a  little  boy "  ) 

Hii  ISrolher,   

Henry  Sampson  (6)  .  .  .  .  1684 
Resolved  White  (5)    .    .    after  1690 

  Tinker 

Samuel  Fuller,  son  of  Edward  (*** 

young  child,"  about  5)  .  tCI) 
Samuel  Eaton  (in^t)  1684 
Oceanua  Hopkina  (inftnt)  befim  1617 

NoTV.— WUHaai  Belies  die*  ■«  Ae  «er«|e. 

On  the  M^fiomet"  wUle  abe  lay  ai  Cape 
Cod  Harbor,  Perecrine  Wkk*  (ae*  ef  WUUmi 
aa4  aaaanoa)  was  born. 

Summary 
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COLONIAL  GOVERNORS;   1607  i^^o 


CONNECTICUT 

John  Haynw,  1659,  1641,  1643,  1645, 

1647,  1649,  1651,  1653. 

Edward    Hopkins,   1640,    1644,  l<4<, 

1648,  1650,  l6$i,  1654. 
George  Wyllyt,  1642. 
Thomu  Wdb,  1655,  i6$t. 

John  Webster,  1^56. 

Joha  Winthrop  jr.,  1657,  1659-1676. 

MARYLAND 
[CecUiui  Calvert,  wcond  Lofd  Baldnwre, 

proprietor.] 
Leoiutd  Calvert,  1633 -1647. 
Thoma*  Greene,  1647- 1 649. 
William  Stone,  1649 -l65». 
Parliannentary  ComnniiiMien,  1651. 
William  Stooe,  l6$z  -  1654. 
Commissionen,  1654-1657. 
JosiaJ  Fcndall,  lb $8-1660. 
PluNp  CdvRt,  i66e-i66i. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

[Matbew  Cndock,  i6»9.  Named  in  the 
charter  as  {ovemor.} 

Qohn  Endccott,  1619.  "  Giu  emor  of 
the  PUntadon  in  the  Masuchuictt* 
Bay."] 

John  Winthrop,  1630-1633,  1637- 
1639,  1642,  1643,  1646-1648. 

Thomai  Dudley,  1634,  1640,  1645, 
t6$o. 

John  Hayncs,  1635. 

Sir  Henry  Vane,  1636. 

Rklurd  Bellingham,  1641,  1654. 

John  Endecott,  1644,  1649,  1651-1653, 
1655-1664. 

NEW  FRANCE 

Samuel  de  ChampUn,  i6i»-l6l9, 1633- 

1635. 

[English  occupation  of  Quebec,  16*9- 

1631.] 

Marc  Antoine  de  Braidcfer  de  Chajtcau- 
fort,  1635-1616, 


Cbarlet  Huault  de  Montmagny,  1636- 
164Z. 

LoiUl  d'Aillebouit  de  Gouloiice,  164I- 

i6ji,  1657-1658.  " 
Jean  de  Lauson,  1651-1656. 
Charleide  UuaondeCban^,  1656-1657. 
Pierre  de  Voyer,   vkomte  d'Argenwn, 

1658-1661. 
Pierre  du  Bob,  banm  d'Avauflour,  l6il- 

1663. 

Ancustin  de  Satfray,  chevalier  4e  Mcqr» 
1663-1665. 

NEW  HAVEN 

Theophilu*  Eaton,  16^9-1658. 
Francis  Ncwnun,  1658—1660. 
WnUun  Leetc,  1661-1663. 

I  NEW  NhlHLKLAND 

Corncliui  Jacob«en  May,  i6l4->^*S- 
Wiiliain  VerhuUt,  i62j-l6«6. 
Pe»r  Minult,  1616-1633. 
Wouter  Van  Twiller,  1633-1638. 
1  William  Kieft,  1638-1647. 

NEW  SWEDEN 

Peter  Minuit,  1 6  5  S  -  1 640.  * 
Peter  Hoiknder,  1640-1643. 
<  John  Priniz,  1643-1653. 
Joiin  Pappegoya,  1653-1654. 
John  Rising,  1654-1655. 

PLYMOUTH 

(Priori*  1643,  tbe  term  begao  in  January  OV 

March  ;  after  that,  in  Jooe.) 

John  Carver,  i6ao-t6»l. 

William  BnidiM,  16SI-1633,  163$- 

1636,  1637- 163I.  1639-1644, 
1645-1657. 

Edwnd  WhmIow,  1633-1634,  1636 

1637,  1644-164? 
Tbumas  Prince,  1634-1635,  1638-1639, 

1657-1673- 
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RHODE  ISLAND 

rOITIMOUTH 

William  Cod<iington,  judge,  1638-1639. 
William  Hutciiinton,  judge,  1639-1640. 

THE  IlLANn  TOWNS 

William  Coddington,  governor,  1 640-1 647. 

THE  raoVIDINCE  rLANTATIONt 

John  Coggahall,  pmUentt  1647- 164!. 

WUIiim  Coddington,  president,  1648. 
Jeremy  Clark^  praiiient-regenC,  1648. 
John  Smith,  president,  1649-1650. 
Nkhiolai  EaiMl,  president,  1650-1651. 

TKI  MAINLAND  TOWNS 

Samuel  Oonoa,  praident,  1651-1652. 
John  Smith,  president,  1652-1653. 
GrcgQfy  Dexter,  presidenr,  1653-1654. 

THE  ISLAND  TOWNS 

WilBm  Ctoddtngtoo ,  go  veraor ,  1 6  $  I  - 1 6  5  3 . 
John  ianhtt,  ftrndtut,  1653-1654. 

THE  PEOVIDtNCe  rLANTATtOKS  f  HTUNITED  ) 

Nicholas  Easton,  president,  1654. 
Rofcr  WilGaiiM,  fuMoK,  1654-1657. 
Benedict  Arnold,  piMlidtBt,  1657-1660, 

i66z-  1663. 
WaiiMD  Bkoim,  pmMeiitp  1660- t66z. 


VIRGINIA 
iiiBwrn  or  tw  covhcil 

Edwird-Marb  WingfielJ,  1607. 
John  Ratdiffe,  1607. 
John  Snitb,  1608-1609. 

vOufje  jr<cf^f  lOOy* 

OOTUMOH,  ACTWO  OOfBKNOIt,  ITC. 

[Lord  Oebwire,  t6iO|  go«eta«r  and 

tain-general  for  life.] 
George  Percy,  1 6 1 1 . 
Sir  Thomas  Dale,  1611,  1612- 1616. 
Sir  TlmnM  Gatei,  i6fi-t6is. 
George    Yeardlejr,    t6l6,  l6l9-l6st, 

1626-  1627. 
Samuel  Arpll,  1617-1619. 

Francis    Wjltt,    t6»t  - 1616,     1639  — 
164I. 

FnuidiWeit,  i6»7-i628. 
John  PoR,  161S. 

John  Harvey,  1619-1635,  1636-1639. 
John  West,  1635-1636. 
William  Berkeley,  1641-1652,  1660— 
1677. 

Richard  Bennett,  1652-1655. 
Edward  Digges,  1655-1657. 
Sunod  Muthewi,  1657-1660. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  APPENDIX 


THE  following  lists  are  intended  to  be  helpful  to  the  student  of 
this  volume  by  way  of  suggestion  for  supplementary  reading  ; 
they  are  not  offered  as  complete  lists  of  works  consulted  by  the 
author.  Helpful  suggestions  are  contained  in  the  paragraph  intro- 
ductory to  the  bibliographical  apf>endix  to  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  It 
is  now  suggested  that  valuable  side-lights  on  many  of  the  topics  herein  con- 
sidered may  be  found  in  other  general  histories  of  the  United  States,  such  as 
Bancroft's,  Hildreth's,  etc.,  some  of  which  arc  cited  in  the  appendix  to  the 
first  volume.  As  the  reader  can  easily  find  what  he  wants  by  reference  to 
the  indexes  of  those  works,  the  following  lists  omit  such  references.  The 
general  arrangement  of  this  bibliography  b  similar  to  that  used  in  the 
preceding  volume. 

Lists  of  historical  fiction  dealing  with  the  e>'ents  of  this  period  may  be 
found  in  Channing  and  Hart's  Guide  to  American  History  (  Boston,  1897), 
pp.  137— 141  ;  Grisvvold's  Descriptive  List  of  Novels  and  Tales  dealing 
with  the  hbtory  of  North  America  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1895);  H.  C. 
Bowcn's  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Historical  Novels  and  Tales  (London, 
1882);  and  Boston  Public  Library  Bulletin,  vol.  10. 

The  searcher  for  American  history  "sources"  will  find  help  in  the 
reports  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  and  of  the  Public  Archives 
Commission  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  published  in  the  Annual 
Reports  of  that  society  since  1896. 

CHAPTER  I  — CHAMPLAIN  AND  NEW  FRANCE 

I    The  most  important  Champlain  bibliographical  data  are  given  in : 

(tf)    Gagnon,  Phileas.     Bibmographie  Canadienne.    This  is 
a  general  bibliography  of  Canadiana. 

(^)    Harrisse,  Henry.    Notes  pour  servir  a  l'Histoire,  a  la 

BiBLIOCRAPHIE  ET  A  LA  CaRTOGRAPHIE  DE  LA  NoUVELLE-Fr ANCE  ET 

DEs  Pays  adjacents,  1 545-1 700.  Paris,  1872.  This  is  the 
principal  bibliographical  reference  book  for  the  historical  sources  of 
New  France  down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
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dtles  are  arranged. cbrooologically  by  the  year  of  publicatkm  and  they 

are  liberally  annotated. 

(r)    Renault,  Raoul.    Champlain,  ses  ceuvres  et  ses  histo- 

fttKNB.     EstAl   BtBLlOGRAPHtQVB,   in   Li    CQWrUT   dt    Uvrf,  VOl. 

3(1899),  pp.  143-162. 

(./)    Slalter,  Kdmund  F.     Sources  of  Information  relatimg 
TO  Champlain,  in  Winsor's  Amertca  (^69),  vol.  4.,  p.  130. 
3   Champlain,  Sarnud  de.    Our  best  Murce  of  infermadoii  con- 
cerning Champlain's  great  \',  ork  is  in  his  own  writings,  namely  : 

(«)  The  original  manuscript  ot  Champlain's  account  of  his 
voyage  to  the  West  ladies  and  Mexico  in  i  $99—  i6oz,  the  first  one 
undertaken  by  him  to  America,  b  in  the  library  of  the  town  of 
Dieppe ,  Fr  mce.  It  was  not  printed  during  his  lifetime  ;  it  appeared 
for  the  hr^c  linie  in  an  English  translation  published  by  the  Hakiuyc 
Society  In  i8S9*  The  fim  appearance  in  ptint  of  the  Prendi  text 
was  in  the  Abble  Laverdi^*s  edition  of  Cfumpkhfi  Wn-hs  (men* 
tioned  below),  vol.  1. 

{h)  Des  Sauvages,  ou  Voyage.  Paris,  1604.  This  small 
tnct  of  forty  Uwet  rebtea  to  the  first  expedition  of  Champlain  in 
New  France,  in  1603.  Two  editions  of  1604  are  known,  one 
without  a  date  on  the  title.  An  English  translation  is  given  in 
Pwrthu:  His  Pi^rimes  (177),  vol.  4. 

(r)  Ln  VoYACBS  [i.e.»  his  journal].  Paris,  161 3.  This  is 
a  small  quarto  volume  with  numerous  maps  and  illustrations  bv 
Champlain  and  recounts  his  voyages  up  to  that  time.  It  was 
reprinted  at  Quebec  in  1870. 

{d)  VorAon  BT  Dbscowbrtures.  Paris,  1619,  This  volume 
embraces  his  vovages  from  j6j  j  to  1618.  It  waa  reuiued  at  Paris 
in  1620  and  in  1627. 

(r)  VovAGSs.  Pklis,  1632.  This  is  a  duck,  small,  quarto 
volume,  collecting  the  explorations  from  160^  to  1629,  and  the 
history  of  New  France  down  to  and  including  1631.  It  is  the  col- 
ktttd  edition  of  his  voyages ;  the  last  printed  during  his  lifetime. 
Thoe  are  several  bibHographical  varieties  of  this  year.  A  ponhn- 
mous  issue  appeared  in  Pans  in  1640. 

(y)  Voyages.  Paris,  1830,  2  vols.  This  is  a  modern  cur- 
tailed reprint  of  the  1630  edinon  without  maps  or  ilhutrations. 

(.S)  Voyages.  Translated  by  Charles  P.  Otis ;  with  an  admi- 
rable memoir  of  Champlain  by  Edmund  F.  Slafter ;  published  by  the 
Prince  Society;  Boston,  1878-82,  3  vols.  Also  sec  Hart's  C*«- 
tempmraries  (36),  vol.  i,  p.  12$. 

(/;)  0£L\  RFH,  edited  bv  the  Abbe  Laverdiere.  Quebec,  1870, 
6  vols.  An  imporunt  modern  edition  of  all  of  Champlain's  works, 
in  French  text. 

(/)    Voyages.    An  Engluh  translation  by  Annie  N.  Bourne; 

edited  by  Edward  G.  Bourne.    New  York,  190^,  2  vols. 

{j)    Also  see  1'he  Founoinc  or  Quebec,  in  Old  South  Ltafitts 
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(5a),  No.  91,  and  Winiam  P.  Ganong*s  tnmsladon  ofCbamplam'* 

narrative  of  the  exploration  .inJ  hr  t  I'lcmcnt  of  Acadia,  in  JraJi- 
ensis,  vol.  4(1904),  pp.  179-216.  An  English  translation  of 
Champlain's  account  of  Norumbega  is  printed  in  Magazine  of  Amtri- 
tan  History,  vol.  1(1877),  P-  32  1. 
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CHAPTER  X— MARYLAND  BEFORE  THE  RESTORATION 
Note. — See  the  note  on  page  423,  and  title  166. 
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